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This little volume, designed to serve as a text-book for 
translation into German, is, at the same time, intended to 
complete the study of the language. It contains select 
specimens of prose in various styles, and may be used 
by the adult student as soon as he has made himself 
acquainted with the essentials of German grammar and 
has gone through an appropriate course of exercises on 
the forms of speech. The next step naturally is to trans- 
late English prose into German, either at sight, i. e. 
viva-voce, or by writing, or by a combination of both. 
To do so however from English books, or selections from 
them, is beyond the power of the great majority of 
learners, unless an efficient master is always at hand to 
aid them. The cause of the difficulty lies in the nature 
of the two languages , which differ widely in the nu- 
merous peculiarities of their grammatical forms and in 
the variety of significations of the words themselves. 
To overcome this difficulty in some measure, as also to 
provide the student with the materials for the acquisition 
of pure, classical German, the specimens have been 
selected from the works of eminent German authors and 
translated into English in a form approacYvva^ \\vfc Qret- 
man as nearly as the former language yjoxA^ aAxcak *&> 



IV Preface. 

on which account it is to be hoped that occasional as- 
perities of construction etc. in the English text will be 
pardoned. 

In the notes at the foot of each page the student 
will find sufficient help, neither more nor less than is 
required to prevent him from going too far wrong, 
especially in reference to the sense of words. This is 
necessary because, by consulting a dictionary and having 
to choose among several German words, the learner will 
more frequently find himself misled than guided to the 
right one, and perhaps receive impressions not easily 
effaced. Besides giving the verbs, adjectives and sub- 
stantivesy wherever desirable, — that is, the words in which 
the substance of speech is contained, — the writer has been 
careful to point out the exact equivalents in German of 
those important elements which, together with the m- 
flexions, indicate the grammatical relations ana thus give 
to the words, as well as to the sentences themselves, their 
form: these are the articles, pronouns, numerals, auxi- 
liary verbs, adverbs, conjunctions and prepositions, the 
varying functions of which always present such great 
difficulties in the study of any language. The participial 
forms or constructions, so frequent in English and so 
rare in German, have been explained in full, whether 
they are to be rendered by complete accessory, as in 
most cases, or by principal sentences*). It was also 
thought advisable to give translations, either partially 
or wholly, of some sentences so peculiarly difficult and 
complicated that it seemed altogether beyond the reach 
of the pupil to reproduce them in anything like a cor- 

*) The grammatical references in the notes throughout this 
volume are made to the writer's School- Grammar of the German 
language, 4 th edition. 
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rect German form. And after all it should be remem- 
bered that, apart from all grammatical theory, a great 
deal of what is to be learnt must be left to sheer prac- 
tice, that is, to the power of imitation and to memory; 
but the Method of such practice is by no means in- 
different, in as much as, by it, the student is to be 
led, insensibly but surely, to the formation and ultimate 
acquisition of that instinctive knowledge of the lan- 
guage, which alone will enable him naturally and easily 
to adapt his expressions to a foreign idiom. 

If each specimen of prose composition in this vo- 
lume be previously prepared as it ought to be and 
then translated at sight, and the same repeated until 
the learner can read it off fluently and correctly, he 
will have attained a really sound knowledge of the Ger- 
man language by the time he has reached the end of 
the boofcf*). 

Lastly, the writer ventures to offer a few remarks 
on what appears to him a most fatal method, too ex- 
clusively pursued in the study of German, viz. — the 
practice of translating German into English instead of 
English into German. This mode of studying a lan- 
guage is easy, demanding little knowledge and exertion 
on the part of either pupil or teacher because, having 
the German text before him, with every word and every 
.sentence put in its proper shape, there is nothing left 
for him to accomplish beyond discovering the sense of 
the author's language which may be done with the help 
of a dictionary and the very slightest acquaintance with 
the declensions and conjugations; but a full and speedy 

*) The original German text of these prose specimens will be 
published separately for the use of students com\ft\ta& to tore^ >&& 
assistance of a master. 
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knowledge of the language is not to be thus obtained. 
If the object of study be merely to re^d and under- 
stand German books, this may, to a certain extent, suf- 
fice ;,* but if it be desired to learn to write and speak 
German, both fluently and accurately in sustained dis- 
course, this method will certainly fail, and all who have 
thus proceeded, for however long a time, and though 
able to read and understand most German works, will 
yet admit their inability to translate readily half a dozen 
periods from any easy English book into tolerable 
German. 

E. APEL, 

London, July 1862. 
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1. HERCULES. 
When * Hercules was received * into heaven s , among 
all the gods the first 4 made his salutations s to Juno 6 . 
The whole heaven and Juno were amazed 7 at it 8 . 
Thine enemy 9 , they 10 called out to him, meetest 
thou in so distinguished a manner ■ * ? Yes, herself * * ! 
replied Hercules. It is her persecutions alone * 3 which 
have given me an opportunity for those deeds * 4 through 
which * 5 I have deserved heaven.— Olympus approved ! 6 
of the answer of the new god, and Juno was reconciled. 

Lenin g. 

2. THE ASS WITH THE LION. 

As * 7 the ass was going into the wood along with 
the lion of Aesop 4 8 who made use of ! ° him instead of 
a hunting-horn * °, there * 4 met him another ass of his 



'aft. 2 to receive, aufhefymcn. 3 $iuime( with the definite 
article. 4 gtttrft. * salutation, ©tufj to be used in the lingular. 6 bet 
3ttH0. In German, the definite article is often used merely to indi- 
cate the ease of a noun proper, especially if feminine. 7 to be amazed, 
frmnen. 8 baru6er. •geinfcin. 10 man. * i fo »orjuft(i*. l2 i$r fclbft 
{dative, governed by w Begfgnrn" to meet). I3 nur . . . firtb e8. IV * ju 
tai JJatcn Grtrgenytit. 15 n?emit. 10 to approve, friflfflcn. 

1 1 a(S. * • be* SUfcpit*. * 9 to make use of , fcuufyxu ** ^a& 
four* Wjafemt. **not translated. 



2 Narrative. 

acquaintance and called out to him : good day, brother! — 
Impudent animal { , was the answer. — And why so * ? 
continued 3 the former 4 ass. Art thou 5 , because thou 
walkest 6 with a lion, better than I, more than an ass ? 

Lessing. 

3. THE LION WITH THE ASS. 

When Aesop's lion was going to 7 the wood along • 
with the aas who, by means of 9 his fearful voice, was 
to 4 ° help him to hunt the animals, an impertinent crow 
cried out * * to him from a tree : a fine companion * * J 
Art thou not ashamed * 3 to go with an ass? — Whom I 
can make use of, replied the Hon, to him* 4 1 certainly * 5 
need not grudge my side. Leasing. 



4. THE EAVEN AND THE FOX. 

A raven was carrying away 4 6 in his claws a piece 
of poisoned flesh which the enraged f 7 gardener had 
thrown out * 8 for the cats of his neighbour. — And he 
was just going to eat it up * 9 upon an old oak, when a 
fox slunk by * ° exclaiming * * : bless thee * 4 , oh bird of 
Jupiter! — Whom dost thou take me for? asked the 

1 Unbcrfdjanttcr. 2 ba8. 3 to continue, fortfafrrcn. 4 the former, jcncr, 
the latter, blcfcr. b bi\t bu bcgiucgcu (on that account). 6 to walk, 
to go, ae$eti. 

7 nadj. 8 not translated. 9 burdj. i0 Iam to do a thing, *fol< 
(en" (e. g. bu fottfi mir &e(fen, thou art to help me). * l to cry out, 
jutufen. 12 ©cfeflf#after. * 8 to be ashamed, jt$ fd&owen. M bent. 

16 to carry away, fortttagen. 17 enraged, crjiirnt. 18 to throw 
out, $fametfen. 19 unb efcen tuettte ereS... berjc$r«n. 20 to slink by, 
fid) Jcrfccifcfclcfcfccn. S1 unb i&m juricf. These participial forms are 
generally given by full sentences in German. 82 ^i.utic ^efcgtiet. 
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raven. — Whom I take thee for? replied the fox. Art 
thou not the active eagle who every day from the right 
hand of Jupiter comest down upon this oak to feed 
poor me * ? Why dissemblest thou? Do 1 not then see 
in thy victorious claw the implored for gift which thy 
god still continues to send to me through thee? The 
raven was amazed, and felt heartily * delighted at being 
taken 3 for an eagle. I must not , thought he , bring 
the fox out of his error. — Generous in this folly 'he there- 
fore allowed his spoil to drop down for him, and flew 
proudly away. — The fox caught the flesh laughing and 
devoured it in malicious joy. But soon his joy was 
turned 1 into a painful feeling; the poison began to 
work 5 and he died 6 . — Would that you never might 
obtain anything else by your praises 7 but poison, cursed 
flatterers I Letting. 

5. PERFECTION 8 . 

Amos was one day ° visiting his friend Bildad, and 
behold, he found him resting 1 ° his grey head upon both 
hands weeping bitterly. 

Then spake Amos to his friend : why weepest thou ? 
But Bildad pointed with his hand to a bed which stood 
in the chamber, and upon that bed lay the corpse ! * of 
a youth, the only son of Bildad, whom an epidemic 1 * 
had killed. 
t Seest thou, spake Bildad, there lies my hope, a prey 

; to corruption 1 3 . 

i 

1 mt^ airmen. 2 fnni$. 3 ge$alten ju luerfcen. * to turn, fidj »er* 
* fffrten. 5 wirfen. 6 to die, tteitccten (used only of animals). 
?• 7 mcdjtct i&r cudj . . . erlofccn. 
« 8 $e0fntaiH$. 9 etneS laged. ,0 gejHi&t. ! ! ScMjuattu "ita&tt. 

"ffef &cute bet £erwefuti$. 
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•Thy hope, aDSwered Amos in sadness * ; but will not 
the faith of my friend soothe 1 and conquer his grief 8 ? 

Then Bildad answered and spake : Alas ! my faith is 
weak and faint l , since 5 my love and hope were thus 
deceived 6 . Have I not with a careful hand tended 
and nurtured 7 the fair talents 8 of the boy? And 
now, when 9 they with every day were approaching f ° 
their perfection H ... 

A fldikl ! * of tears interrupted the words of the father. 

Amos however was silent for a time. Then said he 
to Bildad: thou grievest 43 that thou couldst not com- 
plete thy work. — And bow? Bildad, the everlasting 
love, that gave both the spirit and the talents to the 
youth should it not complete what it has begun?. . . 

Krummacher. 

6. THE ORACLE. 

Strephon, a distinguished Greek youth, one day spake 
to his teacher : I should indeed like ! 4 to go to Delphi 
to have my future foretold me 15 . Much better shall I 
then, it appears to me, shape 1 6 my life and more safely* 7 
choose the road of wisdom. — If it please thee * 8 , ans- 
wered the teacher, I will accompany thee. 

They set out 19 on 10 the road and came to* 1 Delphi. 

1 nth 3&e$mut$. 2 mttbew. 3 £$mcrj. 4 ermattet. b felt. 6 to 
deceive, taufefytn. With regard to the number (i. e. sing, or plur.) 
of the verb, see ApeCx "School-Grammar" of the German language 
(4 th edition) § 291. 7 to nurture, toflegcn. 8 talent, mintage (i. e. 
disposition, aptitude). 9 fca. For the important differences between 
the conjunction a(8, IV tun, ba (when) see Grammar § 315 and 
Obs. » ° to approach, fl$ na$en. * ! 2Joflenfcung. 12 (Strom. 13 fcf$ 
fccfuutmeit. 

14 i<$ mc$te gem. 16 mir ... njeiffagen jit (afifen. ,6 gefto(ten. 
1 7 fifyxct. * 8 tvenn fcu uteinfl. 1 9 to set out, ^ ^t^ttv. *° awv 2 1 uwfrt 
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With peculiar 4 sensations of reverence* the youth 
entered 3 the solemn region 4 surrounding 8 the sanc- 
tuary. They arrived • at the 7 temple and sat down 
opposite to it. Then Strephon read the inscription of 
the temple over its 8 entrance: "Know thyself*!" 
What mean * ° these words 4 4 ? inquired he of his teacher. 

The latter 4 * answered: they are easy to interpret * *. 
Consider who thou art, and wherefore * * thou hast re- 
ceived life. We 41 must, I should think, ffrftt of all 
know ourselves 4 • before we venture 4 7 to ascertain our 
future ! 8 . 

Who am I then? asked the youth. Thou art Stre- 
phon, answered the teacher, son of the honest Agathias. 
But if now death were to surprize thee , as it did 4 9 
a short time ago thy brother Kallias, should I then also 
address thy inanimate body or thy ashes : my dear Stre- 
phon ? Behold, the being which thinks within thee, and 
now soon will learn its future out of the mouth of the 
priest— that art thou thyself. This invisible being is 
destined to guide thy actions, and to mould thy entire 
life into one clearly arranged whole 10 . Through this 
wilt thou become like the deity and satisfied with thyself. 
For man, in whom the spirit rules, may be compared * * 
to a well-tuned lyre bringing forth * * only lovely tones. 

i peculiar, eigen. 2 @&rfurc$t. 3 to enter, fcrtrcten. Verbs with the 
prefix »be" are transitive and therefore govern an accusative; see 
Gr. § 9 a and Obs. 4 ©tgenb. 6 Me . . . umgab. 6 to arrive, gee 
langcn. 7 $um. 8 beffen. 9 crfcnnc bi$ fdbjt. 10 tt>cff«n Cfagen" 
understood). x 1 Sort* (i. e. connected speech, and „ s BSrter" single, 
unconnected words). 12 bfefer (the former, jener). I3 beuten. 14 »o* 
gu. 15 matt. 16 bo$ lco I ju&or fidj felbfl erfentten. l7 e$e man... 
ftty »«9t. l * an bie (£tforf#img fcincr 3ufunft. i 9 it did, not trans- 
lated. a° ju rtnew rein geftimsmen ©anjm. 2t \$ . %. V* w^M^. 
* % Mt . . . tavotbtintf. 
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But man over whom sensual pleasure and passion rule f 
'is a slave, and the lower impulse * leads him whither- 
soever 3 it will upon ungodly ways. Now, whoever 
clearly perceives this destination 4 traced out for him 
and inquires of himself how far he, on this road, has 
reached his goal, or is distant from it, — such an one 
knows himself. 

The youth was silent. Thereupon 5 said the teacher: 
well 6 , now let us enter 7 the holy temple 8 . 

But Strephon spake: no, my dear instructor, to me 
the inscription suffices; I am ashamed of my foolish* 
wish, and have enough to do with myself and the pre- 
sent time 4 ° without being troubled about my future 4 4 . 

Happy thou 44 , said the teacher, let it not repent 
thee of this journey 4 3 ; thou hast attained thy end 4 4 
and heard the voice of God. Thou art on the road to 
wisdom, for this 15 thy humility is to me a pledge 16 , 
the first fruit of self-knowledge 17 . Krummacher. 



7. THE LAUKEL- WREATH. 

Odacis, a valiant warrior of the great Alexander, 
once passed 48 a miserable l9 cottage out of which the' 
moaning ,0 of a sick man met his ear * 4 . 

He cast a look through the door which stood open * * ; 

*to rule, fccfcrrfdjen (verb in the singular). 2 bct nfeberc $ric6. 
3 roo^in. 4 blefe fcine $cfHmmung. 6 barauf. 6 tvo$(an. 7 lag 
uti8 ... trtten. 8 $ei(ia,t(iMn. 8 foolish, t&oridjt. * ° (fteantiuatt. 
1 * a(8 bag midj mcitte Bufunft fccfiinimern feflte. 4 2 roe$l bir. 1 3 lag 
bM> bicfe jRcife nidjt gcrcucn. * 4 (£nb jitjcct 15 bafiit. 16 to be a 
pledge, feitigcn. I7 Sc(6flerfenntni§. 

18 torn etaf* .. . uorfeci. * ° miserable, aratfclig. 20 ba8 €tohtcn. 
21 to meet one's car, cntgcgcntcncn. **to«d) tVt *^w^tV*k* X<&.wc, 
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a pale figure was reposing ujfon a wretched 4 couch* 
at the foot of which * there stood a laurel-tree ; step- 
ping 4 nearer, he beheld* features familiar to him 6 . 
It was Elpinor, a friend of his youth whom he had 
not seen for many years 7 . 

The latter recognizing him likewise 8 extended to 
him 9 his feeble hand. 

Odactsf began he softy * °, the Gods did bless thee 
with honour and fame ! Now has come to pass 4 ' what 
once we dreamed in the years of happy youth: we see 
each other 4 ' again as 4 * heroes. 

As heroes? replied Odacis, regarding him with amaze- 
ment 4 * : what enemy hast thou helped to overcome and 
in what combat hast thou been victorious? 

Elpinor replied : my combat was a long sickness 4 *, 
mine enemy, despair I Fain would I at once have se- 
vered the useless thread of life * 6 , for I saw you fight 
and win victories 4 7 with him, the great conqueror * 8 , 
and was compelled to remain behind 49 , held down by 
the fetters of disease. Then I dreamt * ° one day of a 
friendly genius who 11 placed ft a laurel-wreath upon 
my head * 3 , and the genius's name was patience. Then 
I felt my injustice 14 and my cowardice in wishing to 
bear * 5 this heavy life no longer, and the wreath hence- 
forth * 6 became my desire * 7 . I therefore caused * 8 that 

1 wretched, burftig. * couch, gaget. 3 ju beffcn giifjett. 4 a(8 er . . . 
ttaU 5 to behold, gc wa$ren. 6 fee tannte 3"8*« 7 feit (angen 3«&* 
ten. *it)i\ cfcemafld crtcnnenb. tt tttc^tc btcfct tyin .♦. tntgcgen. 
*°irife. *Mfl cd erfuttt. I2 un«. See Gr. § 117, 3. "alS. "ifa 
{tatmtnb fcetrad)tcnb. * 5 <Sicd}t$ttm. 16 fc$on toeUtt id? bed SeBenS un* 
nitfeeii ftabcn jcrrcifccn. » ' fampfctt unb flegen. * * Uefcerwf nbe r. . * 9 511* 
tfttf. so ba traumte tnir. 21 bct (demonstrative). " to place, (egcn. 
2, mfe . . . <wfd 4^aupt. * 4 Unrcdjt. 25 tta^cn yx roattau *• *** w&, 
m * 7 $ettan0tn. "to cause, laffm. Sea Gr. % \4*. 
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laurel-tree to be placed * before my couch , so that ' 
the thought of victory might relieve s the pains of the 
struggle, and it seemed to me as if I the more easily 
forgot 4 my sad fate 5 . 

Thou believest then 6 that we deserve equal crowns? 
said Odacis , and a sneering smile passed 7 over his 
countenance. 

The unfortunate man 8 , replied Elpinor, who has 
to struggle with unmerited bodily sufferings and des- 
pairs 9 not, is a hero and stands as 4 ° high as 4 4 he 
who has fought * * Alexander's battles. Yonder, death 
is a swiftly rushing flash of lightning 4 8 , here a slowly 
consuming sun-stroke, there the victor gains honour and 
renown * 4 , — here poverty and total * 8 oblivion * 6 . — Alas, 
Odacis I the battle 4 * with bodily afflictions is long and 
exhausting 4 8 , grant 4 9 then * ° to Elpinor the crown ! 

Then Odacis repenting his question 11 , recognized 
the truth of his words 11 , hastened to his tent and 
brought the laurel-wreath which he had received at 1 * 
the victorious entrance * 4 into Babylon, and placed f 5 it 
upon the dying hero's head. Agnes Franz. 

8. THE VOW. 

Grant, ye nymphs, oh grant that the water of your 
fountain be blessed unto me * 6 , when 1 wash from the 

1 flctten. 2 batttit. s to relieve, er(ei$tern (conjunctive mood, why ? 
tee Gr. § 295, b). * a($ DCTflafte i$ fo teidfrter. 6 ?cc8. 6 alfo. 
7 to pas*, fKegetu 8 bet Un&liicf(ii$e. 9 to despair, berjagen. 10 fo. 
M wie. 12 to fight, f$(agen (imperfect tense). I3 ein fdjnefl jurfenber 
8(ifc. I4 bort rofrb bent 8{eger <$(re unb ffiu&m Gju £&ett" under- 
•tood). "total, ganjli^. 16 S8ergeffen. 17 tfampf. ,8 ermattenb. 
19 to grant, gBmten. le barum. 2l *a gereute ObaciS feiite grage. 
••bet IRebe 9Ba$r$eit 1S 6ei. 24 ©{ege«eitt5ug. 15 to place, legem 
26 (ait, Wpmpfen, o lafjt ba&Bafitx tuxtx&ut\U axvm\^\t.^\\^v^ 
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hip * my blood which flowed from * the wound ! Not 

dissention 3 , not enmity is the cause 4 of 6 this blood. 

The boy of Amyntas 6 seized by a wolf was screaming 

in the grove; he screamed, and swiftly, thanks to the 

gods 7 1 was I present for the rescue *. When beneath 

my strokes the wolf was yet struggling •, he wounded 4 • 

my hip 4 4 with his sharp claw. Ye nymphs , be not 

angry 4 * when I disturb 4 s the pure stream with the 

blood which flowed out of my 4 4 wound I Here on the 

bank will I on the morrow 4 * sacrifice to you a young 

kid 46 , white as the snow which just has fallen 47 . 

Salomon Gessner. 



9. ILL EEQUITED LOVE 4 •. 

Entangled 49 in the hunting-net, the satyr lay till 1 * 
the morning-dawn among the rushes 94 of the marsh; one 
of his feet * * was sticking out above the net * 3 ; there he 
lay exhausted, incapable of disentangling 1 4 a single limb. 
The birds fluttering about the rushes 1 5 flew hither 1 6 , and 
the croaking frogs hopped timidly nearer, amazed * 7 at 
the wonderful capture. Now will I howl, spake he, as 
much as 18 my throat is able 19 , I will howl till some 
one come here. And he howled, so that his howling 

1 Don bet ^uft'. 2 au$. s 3anf. 4 ©#ulb. 5 »on. 6 SlunjntaS linafcc. 
7 ben ©ottetn fei'd gebantt. 8 jut Dtettung ba. °to struggle, tingen. 
10 to wound, Datounltn, (perfect tense). J1 bic $itfte mtr. See Gr. 
§ SOS. ,a 6ofc. 1J » to disturb, ttu6en. 14 au« bet. In German, the 
definite article is substituted for the pergonal pronoun whenever the 
sense will possibly admit of it. * 5 m or gen frit^. * 6 JBotfcfce n. * 7 bet 
eben fief. 

» • bie uBc f fccf o$nte ?iefce. ' 9 bernjicfeft. »° 6i8 ju. 2 * ittt ©c$ilf. 
" fctn ctnct 3icflcnfu§. S3 flat iiber fid? au8 bent 9le|e &ctuor. S4 (odftit* 
ttirfcln. ** bie urn ben <§#iff flatterten. 28 $ttfcti. 21 v&tt * , % «$Naortu 
* % m§* **to be able, wroiogen. 
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was re-echoed all around 1 from hill to hill through 
grove and valley over the wide land. Five times did 
he howl, and five times in vain; then came a faun forth 
from out of the grove. Whence comes this hideous 
noise * ? so called he. Let the horrible 3 voice once 
tnore be heard, that I may find the place of thy abode 4 . 
And the satyr howled once again ; and the faun ran to 
the marsh 9 and found him ridiculously entrapped 5 . 
For the sake of all the gods 6 1 exclaimed the satyr: 
friend 1 disentangle me 7 from this cursed net. Ever 8 
since the early moonlight have I lain here in the marsh. 
But the faun stood there holding both his sides which 
shook with laughter 9 , as 4 ° he beheld in the net 
the absurdly wrapped up figure 44 , one leg** immo- 
veably stretched upwards, the body half 4 3 sunk in the 
marsh. Now he began 4 4 to unravel 4 5 the net and set l * 
him upon his 4 7 feet. In this way 4 8 one sleeps well ! 9 , 
said he, is it not so* ? Tell me 14 , for all the gods! 
say, through what fate didst thou find this wonderful 
resting-place 4 *? Oh, ye gods, thus spake the captive 
released * 3 , such is the reward * 4 of the most ardent 
love. Oh ! cursed be the hour when * 5 I Baw her for the 
first time * * ! But let us sit down yonder upon the 
overhanging willow-tree * 7 ; this leg here pains me * 8 . 

^ ^^ >^MM -^ — .^ MOTH— — ^ .^ ^ BW^M- ■■^■■■■■■MM 

1 ba§ eS rings wn&cr , . . nad^etttte. * bic8 (&§U$e ©efd&rei. 3 hor- 
rible, ftycufjiid). 4 abode, 9lufcntMt. 5 ben ladjcrlidj ©efangemm 
6 urn aflcr ©otter widen. 7 tmcfc(e mi$ toS. 8 fdjon. 9 &eibe toot 
2a*en erf^iitterte #iiften imterflit&t. 1 ° ba. * * bie (a$er(i$ jitfara* 
mtn^ttoidtttt ©efialt. 12 ba§ eine $ein. 13 mit $a(ftcm Sei6. "to 
begin, an$e6en (also anfangen and fceginnen). "(cfiguroicfetn. lfi to 
set, tfettcn. See Gr. § 133. »' defin. article. 18 fo. I9 reflexive 
form to be used impersonally, see Gr. § 120, c. so ni$t tta$r. 21 fag'. 
**£$lafi*atte. **ber ScSgcwicleltc. 24 fc wirb ... fceiofcnt. 26 ba. 
30 See Gr. § 256, Ob*. 27 auf fcie \ti)\&\ titatymtfflfet&tfct. *«wi$i 
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They sat down upon the willow, and then he commenced 
the mournful story: A full 4 year already have I loved * 
the nymph of that brook which yonder out of the 
shrubs 3 springs forth 4 beneath that rock. Unheard 5 , 
ever unheard, a year long have I stood half the nights 
through 6 before her cave 7 and moaned out to her 8 
my grief 9 , unheard have I stood there sighing and 
lamenting 10 or blowing upon my reed-pipe 41 for her 
delight 4 *, or singing to her a touching song of my 
love , so that • the rocks might have wept 4 * : but ever 
unheard. 

I should very much like 44 to hear that song, said 
the faun. 

Should I not sing it to thee? spake the satyr; it is 
the best I have made in all my life. Then he began 
to sing his song: 

Oh thou! fairest goddess ! for compared with thee 45 
Venus is an ordinary woman. Wilt thou leave my love 
unheard? be ever deaf to my laments 10 , as here the 
stone upon which- 1 am sitting? Ah me, miserable one, 
am 1 4 7 always to pipe in vain before thy cave , and 
sing and whine 4 * and moan 4 9 , on the * ° hot noon-day 
and in the cold night? Ah, didst thou know 11 , how 
sweet it is to have a dear spouse * * ? Ask that silent * 3 
owl dwelling 14 behind thy rock in the hollow trunk, 

fcfrmerjt bad cute $cin. 1 full, gang. 2 present tense. 3 auS bem 
$tfhraii$e. 4 to spring forth, (crtoorqutttcn. *unct(8rt. 6 $al6e 
9tt*tc tiwfj. 7 *c$lt. 8 f(agt' tyt. 8 *ein. »°unD fcufet' unb 
janmtctt'. * l CUictpjctfc. 12 tfrr jut tfufh 13 fatten loefnen mb&en. 
14 ta8 tficb nicest' i$ tool. 15 a,egfn bir. 16 &ei mcincn JUagcn. 
"fed i$. "minfehi. 19 f(aa,eti. ao aut. 21 nm§tcf» bit (condit. 
prw. « "thou dost not know". See Gr, § £0, c. ** <&*ttxcu 
"tilcnt, flitt. ij lit . . . wo int. 
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shouting for joy in the night 1 , as I in my happy days 
did shout when I, intoxicated *, went to my cave. Ah, 
didst thou know it , thou wouldst skip forth 3 entwin- 
ing thy white arms round 4 my brown neck and kind- 
ly * lead me into thy abode ; then should I jump high ' 
for 7 delight, just as a young calf skips. Oh, thou 
cruel one 8 ! How often have I adorned thy cave with 
pine-branches , on which the strong-scented ° fruit was 
hanging, and with boughs of the oak, so that when 
returning home * ° from the dance or from thy games 
(alas 1 with others), thou mightst wonder at the beauteous 
splendour 41 . How often 4 ', insensible one 4S , have I 
in the young spring placed the first bramble-berries in 
large baskets before thy cave, or what each season sup- 
plied 4 4 , hazel-nuts and the best of roots 4 5 . Did 4 6 I 
not in the autumn bring thee in my largest vessels 
crushed grapes 4 7 swimming 4 8 in their sparkling juice 19 , 
as well as * ° fresh-made goat's cheese ' 4 ? A long time 
already * * have 1 been training ' 3 for thee a black he- 
goat, and am teaching him tricks' 4 which shall delight' 5 
thee. He raises himself up on me ' 6 when 1 call him, 
and kisses me; and when I play' 7 upon my reed-pipe, 
he stands* * (that shouldst thou see) upon his hind feet, 

1 imb bie beg 9ia$t8 ttor grcube jaudjjt. * t run fen. 3 (en>or(upfetu 
4 ntft beinen toeigen airmen . . . utnf<$(ingen. 5 frcunMidj. 6 $o$ 
aufvttpfen. 7 Dot. See Gr. § 320. 8 cruel, graufam. See Gr. § 237. 
•strong-scented, fiarfrit$fnb. 10 roenn btt ... na<$ .feaufe fommft. 
**bu iibct ber faonen tyrant erflauncj*. 12 w<e oft $ab' i$. is in- 
tensible, unempfinbli^. See Gr. § 237. 14 to supply, gefcen. ,5 bic 
fccflcn ©urjefo. 16 perfect tense. See Gr. § 293, a. 17 gefiofcene 
Strauben. » • bie . . . ftyoammen. i 9 9Roji. 20 fo wie. 2 * 3iegenfa8. 
* s f$on jfange. ss to train, unterri$ten (present tense to be used). 
*« trick, tfunfl. 25 etfrcucn. 26 cr fic^t ... an nth anf. * 7 to play, 
Mafen. * 8 bann flcttt tx fl$. 
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and dances as I dance. Oh cruel one ! Since * my 
love torments * roe so violently, I relish 3 neither food 
nor drink, and my wine-skin 4 often lies there in the 
day-time 5 unopened for a whole hour. Formerly • 
my face was round like a gourd-bottle 7 ; now I am 
lean 8 and disfigured; moreover 9 , sweet sleep has 
fled from me 40 . Oh how sweetly slept I once 11 
until the hot noon-day sun did burn me in my cave, 
or thirst awakened me I Oh nymph 1 torment 11 , oh 
torment me no longer! Much sooner 13 would I roll 
upon nettle-beds * 4 , rather an hour long without a drop 
of wine be lying in the hot sand exposed to the scorch- 
ing sun 15 . Oh come, come, thou milk-white nymph 1 
come out of thy solitude along * 6 with me into my 
cave; it is the finest in the whole grove. I have spread 
out soft goat-skins for thee and me; on its two sides 1 7 , 
my drinking-vessels are hanging and standing, large and 
small , in elegant 4 8 order, and a glorious aroma ! ° of 
cider and wine is meeting 40 thee from without 4i . 
Oh think, think, how sweet it will be 11 , when some 
time* 3 the cheerful children will chase each other round 
our wine jugs , or sit and prattle * l upon the wine- 
skin! Before my cave a lofty oak is standing and in 
its shade the bust 45 of Pan; I myself have artfully 
carved him out of oak-wood, he is weeping over the 

1 feit. 2 to torment, ptagen. 3 feitbem fdjmctf t mix. 4 2Bfinf$(au$. 
5 bc8 Stages. 6 efcebem. 7 &ur6i§flafc$e. 8 fager. 9 au$. 
19 if* ... ©on mix gcroidjen. ^fonji (always refers to the past, but 
,rinf)" once, applies both to the past and future). 12 to torment, 
quale*. 13 me( ItcSet. I4 nettle-shrub, 9leffclfiaube. 15 an bet 
hennenben @onne ("exposed", not translated). * 6 the English "along" 
in connexion with „mit" is not translated. ' 7 an tyrett beiben 8ef ten, 
18 elegant, jtctltc^. 19 ©eru<&. 20 to meet, ctU^tufouu\ttu % * l, srcfc 
a*fat per. ss present tense. "ttaiU "Uttnu **%\V\n\V 
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nymph who was metamorphosed for him into a reed. 
His mouth is wide open ; thou mightst * put a whole 
apple into it, so strongly have 1 expressed his grief; 
even * the tears , the tears themselves have I graven 8 
into the wood. But alas ! thou comest not, thou art not 
coming I 1 must carry back 4 my despair into my 
lonely cave. 

Now the satyr was silent and wondered 5 at the 
sneering laughter of his rescuer. But tell me, spake 
the faun, how didst thou get 6 into the net? 

Yesterday, as is my custom 7 , thus spake the en- 
amoured one *, I was standing near the cave 9 sing- 
ing my song in the most touching 4 ° accents , thrice 
perhaps, interrupted by deep sighs* ! , and returning 18 
sadly, one of my legs stuck in a net which was rapidly 
thrown over me. I sank to the ground and eager to 
free myself 13 , I got entangled more and more; loud 
laughter rose ! 4 about me. The nymph and her play- 
mates stood around and were dragging me more and 
more entangled into the marsh. "Here I am" (spake 
the cruel one standing f n with her companions loudly 
laughing by the marsh). "And thou comest not that I 
may embrace ! ° thy brown neck , and thou skippest 
not like a young calf, thou cruel one 1 7 ! So sleep 
here then and I carry back my despair into my lonely 
cave." Now they went back; from afar 18 I still heard 

1 fonnte ft. 2 ja felfcft. 8 to grave , fctyneibcn. 4 ivieber. 6 to 
wonder, erftauncn. ° to get, tommcn. 7 wic geroejnt. 8 en- 
amoured, toerlicbt (see Gr. § 237). °bcr 4&ityU natye. ^touch- 
ing, 6ci0fgN$. 1 i utit (atttcm ©cufjcr. * 2 ba id) ... jurucfflinfl. 
"ba id) midj (o6itta$cn tuetttc. "rntftanb. 16 unb ftaub. 16 to 
embrace, umarmcn (which mood? sec Gr. §294, b). 17 bu ®xau- 
fame ex. **wchfcT (or ,&on tocUtm"'). 
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their sneering laughter. But the wild beasts shall tear 
me to pieces 4 , if ever I go back to her cave! 

Go, spake the faun, I should have punished * thee 
sooner 9 for thy troublesome 4 love; go, dance with 
thy he-goat B and forget thy love, or cut thy adven- 
ture into wood of oak 6 . Salomon Gessner. 



10. ALEXANDER IN AFRICA. 

On * his expedition 8 to subjugate • the world, Ale- 
xander, the Macedonian, came to a people in Africa 
dwelling 4 ° in a secluded 1 * corner 1 f in peaceful huts and 
knowing 4 3 neither war nor conquerors. He was con- 
ducted 4 * into the cottage of the king to entertain him ! B . 
The latter placed before * c him golden dates , golden 
figs and golden bread. — Do ye here eat the gold? in- 
quired Alexander. — I imagine 17 , answered the king, 
that in thine own country thou mightst perhaps 4 8 have 
been able to find 4 9 eatable * ° food. Why then didst 
thou come to us? — Your gold did not allure me hither, 
spake Alexander; but I would fain* 1 learn to know 
your manners. — Well then, replied the former, then stay 
with us as long as** thou pleaaest. 

1 %ifrcr uiidj fcttcn . . . jcrrctfmi. * to punish , flrafcn (not the />/- 
hire* but the perfect conditional is to be used, see 6>. § 20, c, and 
| 126). 3 fritter. « troublesome, 6cfc§nwlic§. 8 3icflcnboct. 

7 ouf. 8 expedition, 3m3. 9 6e$wfaflcn (the supine to be used, 
see Gr. § 27). * ° ba8 . . . roofynte. * f secluded, afegefonbert. 12 corner, 
ffiinfef. I3 unb ... fanittc. l4 to conduct, fityrcn (active voice with 
„man" to be used). »■ urn tyn $u fretofrt&en. 16 to place before, t>or* 
fefrett. ,7 to imagine, fi$ (dative) oerjretfen. ,8 »oo( and). I0 per- 
fect conditional of finben (see Gr, § 106). so eatable ^ ^jtuU^tau 
"mfyte ia). "fo tange. 
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As. they were conversing, two citizens came before 
the tribunal. The complainant said: I bought a piece 
of ground of this man and in digging up the ground I 
found a treasure. This is not mine; for I only pur- 
chased 4 the piece of ground, not the treasure hidden 
therein * ; yet the seller will not take it back* — The 
defendant answered : I sold 3 him the property * to- 
gether with all 5 that was concealed therein and hence • 
also the treasure. 

The judge repeated their words that they might see 7 
whether he had understood them rightly : and after some 
reflexion he said : thou hast a son, friend ? is it not so 8 ? 
— Yes! — and thou a daughter? — Yes! — Very well 9 ! 
thy son shall marry thy daughter, and the married 
couple * ° receive the treasure as a marriage portion 4 * . 
— Alexander appeared startled 1 *. Perhaps my sen- 
tence 13 is unjust? inquired the king.— Oh no, replied 
Alexander, but it surprizes 44 me. — How then would 
the matter have turned out 4 6 in your country ? asked 
the former 1 6 . — To confess the truth, answered Alexander, 
we should have kept both men under restraint 4 7 and 
taken possession 4 8 of the treasure for the king. — For 
the king? asked the sovereign full of amazement 49 ... 
Does the sun indeed * ° shine upon that earth * 4 ? — Oh 
yes! — Does it rain there?— To be sure** !— Singular! 

i to purchase, crfhytn (perfect). s fem fcarin tocrfrorgcnen <&$afe. 
'perfect tense. 4 bo8 ©tit. 5 famuit 9lflem. 6 o(fo. 'con- 
ditional present of „fefocn" (see Gr. § 106). 8 m$t. 9 nun tto$(. 
10 <£&cpaar. ' ' gum $eirat y >8gute. "fcttrcfftn. 13 9lu8fptuc§. 14 to 
surprize, frcfrcmtcn. 15 to turn out, auSfaflen. 16 jcner. 17 in 93cr* 
toa^rung. 1 8 to take possession, in Seftg m$men. The auxiliary verb 
„(a(cn" when applying to several verbs in succeeding sentences is 
added only to the I cut verb, not to the first as in English. i 9 t>o(» 
in HtcrtvunkcrutiQ. 20 au$. * l accusative. ** a(UxtoUi&&. 
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Are there 1 also in your country any 1 tame, herb- 
.eating 9 animals? — Of various kinds 4 . — Well B , 
spoke the ruler, then probably the all-bounteous Being 
causes in your country the sun to shine and rain to 
fall • for the sake of those innocent beasts : you would 
not deserve 7 it. j. Engel. 



11. RETRIBUTION *. 

In the constant 9 , often so terrible alternation of hu- 
man affairs 10 , persons of the highest distinction may 
chance to find themselves in a position 4 ! where they 
need * * the mercy of the lowest. Happy then they ' 3 
who 1 4 , in the days of their fortune, themselves have 
practised mercy; they will feel the good consequences 
thereof * 5 in the days of their misfortune. 

What occurred in our days, of which 4 6 but a few 
years back no one as yet felt any presentiment 1 7 , re- 
quires no mention. We 4 8 know that even by the most 
barbarous 19 , infuriated *• populace, in the midst of the 
wildest rage of rebellion, distinctions were made which 
had their foundation in a grateful recollection of the 
past. More ancient history * l has bequeathed * * to us si- 
milar examples. 

Ill Sicily, about the time of the rebellion* 3 of the 



l gifct e8. s not translated. s herb-eating, frautfreffettb. * t>en man* 
tyxici 9rt. * nun. * fo roiife toot ... . bie (Sonne fdjcmen unb rcgncn 
(affen. 7 to deserve toetbienen (present conditional, see Gr. §. 126). 

» Sergcftuna,. 9 constant, flat. 10 2M>fc( bet Xlnge. "ftmten$tT« 
fenen too in fcoc^jkn 31nfe(en in ben Rati, fommen. ,2 ba§ fte...6cbittfen. 
ls roo((bamibcnen. 14 bfefelbfl. ls bacon. l6 t»o&on. * 7 nod? 9Uemanb 
Me Anting Jattf. 18 uian (always with the verb in the singular). 
19 barbarous, ro$. 10 infuriated, era,ummt. sl bie diUxe ©efdjidjte. 
11 to bequeath, finterlaffen. 2 * rebellion, 3luftut}t. 
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Gracchi 4 , the misery of the mass of slaves* compos- 
ing 3 almost one half of the population of that island 
had risen to the highest pitch 4 . One of the most 
unfeeling monsters 5 was a certain Damophilus of Enna, 
who had caused all his slaves to be branded 6 on the 
forehead with red-hot irons , forcing 7 them by night 
into close dungeons and driving 8 them with the break 
of morning into the fields to work 9 , all the while ma- 
king them subsist upon the scantiest allowance of food 
scarcely sufficient l ° to prolong their lives. His wife 
Megallis was not less cruel towards the female portion 
of her dependents 11 . The slightest faults were pu- 
nished with the most terrible * * chastisements, and the 
hardly obtainable quantum of their daily work 4 3 ex- 
acted * 4 with inexorable severity. 

During such intolerable sufferings 45 , the only con- 
solation of the unfortunates was the young daughter 
of the house, whose heart was as much open l c to the 
feelings of humanity as * 7 the hearts * 8 of her parents 
were closed against them 1 *. Through her supplicatory 
intercession * ° she often moved her furious mother to 
lenience' 1 ; through her intense*' sympathy 13 she ren- 



1 bet ©rac^cn. 2 bet bort befinblidjen €ftauewmenge. s bie . . . ou8* 
marine. 4 tuat... bid ouf'8 tyed&fte gefticgen. (The aux. verb „ mar* 
follows directly after ,in (Sicilien", at the head of the sentence, in ac- 
cordance with the inexorable rule of the construction of principal sen- 
tences ; see Gr. § 3a). * monster 2Sut(ri$. 6 bet . . . fcatte branbmat* 
ten (affeu. 7 to force gufammenpreffett (imperfect tense). 8 to drive, 
lageu (Imperfect), 9 jur Arbeit. 10 bie faum . . . tyintcidjte. i * beo (SH* 
fmfceS. * 2 terrible, cmfe§ii$. 13 unb bie faiuu ju er^inngcuten £aa,c* 
wctfe. * 4 to exact, forbem. 15 §cibcn. I6 c6en fo effen. 17 old. 18 sin- 
gular, to be used. ltt bafiir toetfcfylojfen wax. 20 burd) t(}te flcfccnben 
giiibittm. *'<jj/r <£#emina,. 22 intense, imufc. 23 iijcUua^me. 
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dered i tortures * , , which she hr.d not been able to 
«vert^, more endurable; and by her secret benevolence 
she supplied 4 , as much as she could and was per- 
mitted, the^ slaves with the necessaries denied them 5 . 
There came rebellion 6 which speedily, like a flame 
amidst combustible 7 materials *, spread to all the three 
corners 9 of the island. It broke forth in * ° the fields 
of Damophilus: he himself, the worthless wretch 11 , his 
wife, his daughter, just as they were carelessly amusing 
themselves in a garden of the suburb, fell into the hands 
of the slaves. According to the will of their leader, a 
certain Eunus, Damophilus was to be formally tried * * 
with accusers and witnesses, having the multitude for 
a judge ' 3 ; but the unrestrainable fury of the slaves 
who had been treated in a markedly cruel manner 1 4 
put 4 5 an end to this semblance of a trial 1 6 : they pre- 
cipitated themselves * 7 upon their tyrant felling him to 
the ground 1 8 with repeated murderous strokes. The 
fate of his wife was more fearful; for she fell into the 
hands of her female slaves { J who first of all * ° ex- 
hausted upon her, with the delight of furies 21 , every 
kind of torture and ill-treatment, and then, their ven- 
geance appeased* 8 , dragged her upon an eminence* 3 
in order to hurl * 4 her into the deep. 



1 to render, utadjeu, 2 torture, Gnat. 3 a&iucnben. 4 to supply, 
eifefcen. 5 tie ben (Eflafccn betfa&teu 9iettnucnbiflfciten. 6 e3 (am jum 
9lufuu)t. 7 combustible, feuetfangenb. 8 8 toff. 9 corner, Spifce (i. 
e. point). * ° otif. 1 * bicfer ^ictyteioiirbtae. 1 2 fofltc iifcer ben £ame* 
p&ilu8 cin formlid&cS SBcr&oi gc(ia(ten lucrbcn. ♦ 3 hex U3C($em ^Inflagct 
unb 3 cu d c)1 wifttateii, unb bie 9)icngc iKicfytet roarc. 14 uerjuaticlj grails 
fam. ' 5 to put, uiadjen. 16 <2cfycina,crid)t. 17 to precipitate oneself, tycrs 
ftiirjen. 18 fctyuaen... jit £obcn. 10 ariavinucn. 20 erji. 21 mit Syu* 
riemvettujh 22 »ac$ aefattigtcr JHadje. 23 ^In^Q^e. 2 * \tu\$w <^ta su^um* 
to he used, sec Gr. § 27). 
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In the midst of 1 these storms of the wildest*, 
maddest 3 rage, the daughter remained not only un- 
hurt 4 but even received the most unmistakable proofs 
of gratitude, love and respect 5 . Her mercy which she 
had shown so often was in the hearts of all; the prai- 
ses 6 of her humanity, of her virtue upon the lips of 
all 7 . The slightest offence 8 against her by word or 
deed would have been resented most severely 9 . It 
was determined * • to remove * * her from the dismal 4 * 
place where her parents had bled, and at the same 
time from the scene of the furious struggle which was 
imminent * 3 ; by a safe escort she was conducted 4 4 to 
Catana and there delivered up 1 B , untouched 4 6 , into the 
hands of her relations. 

History has preserved to us so many detestable 
names, even those 4 7 of a Damophilus and a Megallis; 
but why has it passed over in silence 4 8 the name of 
this good, of this noble being 40 ? However even* 
without a name, the friend of humanity* 4 adores her 
memory * * and rejoices in a truth so beautifully il- 
lustrated by her * 3 tt that even over the most barbar- 
ous and unfeeling* 4 minds * 5 virtue maintains her divine 

right." /. EngeL 



1 mitten untet. * tottb eutyoit. 3 mad, flmttoS. 4 uerfdjont. 5 (f$r* 
erbietung. 6 Soft. 7 ouf fitter Sippen. 8 2krge&en. 9 severe, entente 
lt$ (The comparative superlative to be used; see Gr. § 261). 10 to 
determine, fccfdjliegen (active voice with „m<ur). * * entferncn. 12 dis- 
mal, g rati enttotf, 13 be8 6et>o*fte v enben nmtyenben Jlriea,e8. " firatye 
man fie (imtxa,. * 5 to deliver, ii6etttcfern. I6 unfcerii&rt. » 7 audj tie. 
1 » to pass over in silence, Dcrfdjujeiflen. I9 biefer <9utcn, ticfet (vtctn. 
20 boa) aucfc. * * SRenfcWeft. 22 8nbenten. 23 unb freut fl# bet fo faSti 
an ipr Beftitlgtm Ba^tit 24 unfeeling, fuWo8. » 5 mind, ©cmut$. 
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12. DREAM OF GALILEI*. 

Galilei who had won such immortal fame through 
his advancement of the sciences 4 , was now living in 
tranquil, glorious old age, at Arcetri, in the Florentine 
territory*. He was already deprived of the noblest of 
his senses, but he nevertheless took delight in spring: 
partly on account of the returning nightingale and the 
flagrant blossoms, partly for the sake of a livelier re- 
membrance of former pleasures. 

Once, in his last spring, he caused himself to be 
led 3 by Vimani, his youngest and most grateful dis- 
ciple, into the fields 4 of Arcetri. He perceiced that 
he, for his strength B , was proceeding 6 too far, and 
therefore jocosely 7 entreated his guide not to take 8 
him beyond the territory of Florence. Thou knowest, 
said he, what I have been compelled to promise to 
the holy tribunal. — Viviani, for the sake of repose 1 °, 
set him down upon a little elevation of the ground 4 1 ; 
and as he here, in closer proximity 1 * to flowers and 
herbs, was sitting as it were ' J in a cloud of perfume, 

* Galilei was twice summoned before the inquisition because he 
defended the system of Copernicus which seemed to be opposed to 
Scripture. The second time he suffered a long imprisonment conti- 
nuing in the greatest uncertainty as to his fate ; at length he was re- 
leased on condition of not leaving the duchy of Florence. His most 
important astronomical discoveries which he made, partly alone, partly 
along with others, are those mentioned in this dream. After his last 
captivity he lived at his country-seat of Arcetri, lost his sight and en- 
joyed during the last years until his death the society of Viviani who 
afterwards gave his biography, and never used to sign his name other- 
wise than with the addition: "disciple of Galilei** 

1 bet ftd> tun bit ©ifjeufdjaften fo unftofc(i$ toetbient gemadjt f)attt. 
* im $(oren[inif$cn. s to lead, fftfrrcn. 4 singular. 8 fur feine ifrafte. 
6 to proceed, flfytntfexnen. * im <Edjcr&. 8 fcxta&av. * \jofot ^iVtfowvoC^wu 
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he remembered his ardent * longing * for freedom that 
once had come over him at Rome on the approach of 
spring. He was just now going 3 to pour out against 
his cruel persecutors the last drop of bitterness that 
was left 4 him , when he quickly stopped 5 again re- 
proving himself 6 with the words "The spirit of Co- 
pernicus might he angry 1 ? 

Viviani who as yet 8 knew nothing about • the 
dream to * ° which Galilei referred * * asked * * him for 
the explanation * 3 of those words. But the old man 
to whom the evening was growing too cool and too 
damp for his feeble * 4 nerves, wished 4 5 first to be led 
back before he gave 4 6 it. 

Thou knowest, he then began after a short rest 1 7 , 
how hard my fate was in Rome and how long my li* 
beration was delayed 18 . When I found that even the 
most powerful 4 9 intercession 40 of my protectors, the 
Medici, and even the recantation * * to which I con- 
descended'*, remained without 43 effect, I once threw 
myself down upon my couch full of impatient thoughts f * 
on my destiny and full of inward rebellion against pro- 
vidence. — As far as thou canst but remember* 5 , I 
exclaimed, how unblemished* 6 has been thy life! How 



1 ardent, $ti§, * ^cjnfudjt. 3 er tvcCTte jcfct cfccn. 4 ii&rtfl. 8 to 
•top, einfcalten. 6 unb \\d) fclfcf* . . . fccftrafte. 7 jiitnen. 8 as yet, 
»o$. ° toon. ,0 ouf. 1 4 to refer, fi$ frejtc Jen. * 2 to ask, fcttten (in the 
sense, of "to question", ftagen). I3 urn CfrlSitiermig. 14 feeble, front 
15 to wish, tootfen. 16 present conditional; see Gr. §106. There in ap- 
pended to the Grammar, page 330, a list of all the strong verbs in 
which the forms of the present conditional for each verb are given. 
17 tfrOotung. » * to be delayed, fld) toerj&gern. 10 powerful, traftig. 
*°$utforac$e. 21 ©tt>crruf. 22 to condescend, fldj fccra&foffen. 23 nod> 
cpne. 24 toofl feinbfetiger $ctra#tung. 25 fo tt>cit GalS" understood) bit 
jutr tenten dwnft. « fl mitabctyaft- 
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laboriously 1 hast thou, in the zeal for thy calling 1 , 
been wandering through * the labyrinths of a false wis- 
dom, in order to seek the light which thou couldst 
not find ! How hast thou risked all the strength 4 of 
thy soul in order to break through to the truth 5 , and 
to strike them all to the ground 6 before thee, those 
obsolete mighty prejudices that were barring 7 thy 8 
path! How often hast thou, niggard towards thine 
own self, fled from the banquet 4 °, for which 4 4 thou 
wast longing 4 f , and again removed 4 s from thy lips the 
goblet which thou wast about 4 4 to empty, in order not 
to grow enervated for the labours of the mind! How 
sparing 15 hast thou been with the hours of sleep, in 
order to give 4 * them to wisdom! How often, when 
all 4 7 around thee lay in thoughtless repose fortifying 4 8 
the weary body for new pleasures 49 , hast thou been 
shivering** with cold 14 , in order to contemplate 11 the 
wonders of the firmament, or watched in dull cloudy 
nights by the glimmer * * of thy lamp, in order to pro- 
claim * 4 the honour of the deity and to illumine the 
world ! — Unhappy man f 5 1 and what is now the fruit 
of thy labour? What gain derivest thou now 16 from 
all thy glorification f 7 of the creator and all the enlight- 
ning 11 of mankind? — Only that grieving over thy 

1 mufcfam. * 53eruf. 3 to wander through, bwdjroanbcrn (see Gr. 
§175—177). 4 $af* bit aUt tftafit... bran ftcfefct. 5 fcinbutcfc jur 
&a(r(eit. 6 ju 53cben ju tampfen. 7 to bar, ucrttcten. 8 See Gr. 
§308. »forg. 10 We Stafel. 41 no^ bet. 4 *to long, gelutfen ; impen. 
verb, which case it requires? see Gr. § 120 b. 13 to remove, &ic$en. 
1 4 To be about, to wish, to be willing, to want, to be going etc. are 
usually translated by „n5otfcn". 1S to be sparing, barben. l6 ju f$cnfett. 
1 7 «ae«. * 8 utib . . . jlatCte. • 9 pleasure, SBottufi. so to shiver, jittetn. 
21 Dorgrofl. **btttafyen. 2 3 beim @$immer. a4 MxtuxCfc^xv. **^\«* 
Ur. **ma* fit (Sttvinn fafl bn nun. 21 JtatccdM)u«fe. * % *uWita»%. 
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fate dries up the moisture of thine eyes * ; only that 
these, with every morning, approach nearer their ex- 
tinction*, those most faithful aids 3 of the soul; that 
soon these tears which thou canst not restrain will for 
ever put out 4 their scanty light! 

Thus spoke I to myself, Viviani, and then I cast a 
glance full of envy upon my persecutors. — Those vile 
priests , I exclaimed , who clothe 5 their senseless dog- 
mas in mysterious formulae 6 and their vices in vener- 
able garments, who, aiming at an inglorious repose 7 
for their idleness, have sanctified 8 human lies as utter- 
ances of God •, and furiously strike to the earth the 
wise man who holds aloft 4 ° the torch of truth, so that 
his light may not disturb them in their voluptuous slum- 
bers ; those knaves 4 * that are only active for their 
lusts 4 * and the ruin of the world : how they laugh in 
their palaces, at sorrow 4 3 ! how they enjoy life in in- 
cessant debauchery 4 4 ! how they have stripped * 8 every- 
thing from merit 1 • ; even the holiest of its possessions 1 % 
honour! how the people devoutly fall down 18 before 
them, the oredulous people, whom they defraud * 9 of 
the fruits 18 of their fields, preparing for themselves 
banquets of joy f 4 with the fat of their flocks and the 
juice of their grapes! — And thou, unfortunate one! 
who didst but live for God and thy calling! thou who 



1 ba§ ber ©tarn fiBet bein ®#i<ffa( bie SSfte au* beinen ftugett tretf* 
net. * bag fie bit toglfcfc me$t abfterfcen. 3 aid, ©ejulfe (the person). 
* toertttgett. B (fiffen. 6 in gef eimm§Tet$e gormtfn. 7 bie jnr f$nc* 
ben 9hi$e. 8 to sanctify, $ei(igen (imperfect). • gu HuSfpritcfccn @ot* 
tee. l • bet . . . emy ortyUt. ' * bie ftiebettratyi&en. * » Stifle. ' 3 bed 
Jtummert (governed Bei Jadftn". 14 SautneC. I5 to strip, tauten. 
**bem %nMenflt 9lffe«. . 17 possession, (Stat. 18 to fall down, (infHtr* 
J en. * g fotru$cn. * ° singular. * * unto ^ %tufe woxo^U . . . ta&vnc 
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lever permittedst a passion to rise* in thy soul, ex- 
ept 8 the purest and holiest, for truth; thou who, a 
>etter priest of God, revealedst his wonders in the sy- 
tem of the universe s , his miracles in the worm : art 
hou now obliged to forego even the one only thing 1 
or which 5 thou pinedst * ? the only thing which is 
riven even 7 to be beasts of the forest and to the 
rirds of the sky — freedom ? What eye 8 is watching 
>ver the destinies of mankind? What just impartial 
land in distributing the goods of life? The unwor- 
hy man is allowed to appropriate everything to him- 
elf 4 °, the worthy one is deprived of all 41 . 

I kept repining 4 * until I fell asleep ; and immedia- 
ely f 3 it seemed to me as if a venerable old man 4 * 
topped to 4B my couch. He stood and regarded me 
vith silent pleasure * ' while * 7 mine eye was resting 
ull of admiration upon his thoughtful brow and the 
lilver locks of his head 48 . — Galilei, said he at last, 
vhat thou now sufferest, thou sufferest 48 for truths 
ivhich I taught thee; and that same superstition 80 
ffhich is persecuting thee, would also persecute me, 
u&d not rescuing death carried * 4 me into eternal free* 
lom. — Thou art Copernicus! I exclaimed, and clas- 
hed him 88 , even before he could answer me, into my 
urns. — Oh, they are sweet, Viviani, the ties of kind- 



1 bet bit nie . . . ouff emmen Uegeft. 2 ate. 3 ©eUfyfiem. 4 mu§t bit 
iefet aud) bad C^tnjigc miffen. 8 toernaa). ° to pine, fa)ma$ten. 7 n>a6 
felfrfi. * tvcf^eB ^luge. • to distribute, au&t(ei(en. 10 tern Untoittbigcn 
(a§t fie (i. e. bie $ant) Me* an ft* rd§en. »» bent ©urbfa,en «a§t 
ft "understood'') Me8 entjie&en. 12 fc$ flagte fort. ia a(6fca(b» 
14 ©reifi. "an. * 6 SBo&lgefaaen. * 7 inbe§. l • fefneS $auMaatS. 
I8 ba« tefbefl bu. 20 iwb cbtn bet 9tttTftlaufct, 8t ^VVit&^\ta. 
teb.,.getetttt* ** to clasp, fd^Cic^en* 



red * which nature herself weaves f ; but how much 
sweeter still are the affinities of the soul I How much 
dearer and stronger 3 than even 4 the bonds of bro- 
therly love 5 are the bonds of truth! How blessed 
the presentiments 6 of an enlarged sphere of operation, 
of an enchanced power of the soul 7 , of a /ree» com- 
munication of all the treasures of knowledge * with 
which we hasten to meet the friend* who approaches 11 
us led 44 by the hand of wisdom I 

Behold, spoke the old man, after having returned 
my embrace 4 * : I have reassumed 4 5 this garb 4 * 
which once surrounded 15 me, and I will be for thee 
even now, what I shall be to thee hereafter * «, — thy 
guide. For yonder, where the unchained * 7 spirit is 
unweariedly continuing to labour 4 8 in ceaseless activity; 
in those regions repose in but exchange of labour: 
searchings ! • in the depths of the divinity do but al- 
ternate with the instruction which we give to the later 
arrivals * ° from the earth ; and the first who hereafter 
will lead thy soul to the knowledge of the Infinite, am 
I. — He conducted me by the hand to a cloud which 
had descended 24 , and we took our flight *• into the 
unmeasured space * 3 of heaven. Here I saw the moon, 
Viviani, with her elevations and valleys; I saw the 
constellations t4 of the milky way, of the ple- 

1 fete $crn>anbtfc§aftcn bed SfutcS. * bte fefcon fclfcf* bie Wattxt 
fliftet. 3 taniftft. 4 a(8 felfcfl. 5 33tuber(ie6e. 6 mft toit fcfi* 
gen $orgcfit$(en. 7 bet erjofcten <See(c«fraft. « tfrfenntnf&. 9 eitt 
matt bem gmmb entgcgeit. * ° to approach, fcereintreten. ll "letf, 
not translated. * * na$ frtmebetter Utnarmiiitg. * 3 to reassume, 311* 
tuefnefcrnen. 14 $ufle. 15 to surround, einfd^Uegen. 16 funftfg. 
17 to unchain, tntfeffeln. 18 to continue to labour, forttmrfen. 
l *efoM& ftetfaen. *° arrival, Hnferamttng. 2l ju einet niebet* 
gefunfemn Write. "$(113. "©cite. * 4 M* ftttyemiu 
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b* and of Orion; I saw the spots of the sun and 
3 moons of Jupiter i Everything £ saw first here 
low*, I saw 3 , there better with unaided 4 eyes, 
d travelled along the heavens 5 full of delight with 
rself °, among my discoveries, as a friend to hu- 
inity 7 moves on earth 8 among his good deeds 9 . 
ich toilsome hour worked through here below l ° he- 
me there fruitful in happiness, in a happiness which 
14 never can feel who is entering that world void 
knowledge. And hence 11 I never will, Viviani, 
t even * 3 in this trembling old age , cease to search * * 
er truth: for whoever 15 sought it here below 4 % 

• him joy in blooming * 7 yonder wherever he casts 

looks 18 ; from every confirmed observation i9 f 
m * ° every doubt annihilated , from f 4 every dis- 
ced mystery, out of every vanishing error. — Behold ! 
this I felt in those moments of rapture * * ; but al- 
thie alone 29 , that I did feel it, has remained to 
: for my soul, too much overcharged 14 , lost each 
lividual happiness* 5 in the ocean of them all* 6 . 
Beholding thus and wondering* 7 , and absorbed in 
> greatness of Him* 8 , who created all that, full of 
nipotent wisdom , . and maintains * • and preserves 

n $lejaben. 2 fcienkbcn juetjr. 3 ba« fa$ id). 4 unaided, 

ewaffnet. B n>anbe(te am $imute(. 6 »ott (lut^ucfend fiber ttti$ 

j*. 7 3Wenfcr)enfreunb. 8 ouf (£rben. • untcr feinctt 2Bo$(t$a* 

10 jebe f}izx butctygeatbeiiete mu&e&ou'e <5tmtbe. M bet. ,2 bar* 

• * 3 auti) nic^t. * 4 forjtyen (any infinitive depending as an ob- 
\ on the principal verb of the sentence must take the form of the 
we, see Gr. § 27). 15 war. 16 &Ur. 17 bem blityt..* fetoot. 
wo cr nut (inMftft. "(finftyt. 20 au8. 21 aui. "Sonne, 
abet audi nut bied Gtajige. * 4 benn meine ju itber&aufte ©et(e. 
OHmffcli^fcit. * 6 tyrer atter. 27 inbem i$ ft fat) ux^ ^MfcVu 
unb mi$ in teffen ®tojje totxiox. * 9 to mamtaan, Ufc^txv* 
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the same through his eternally effective love, the dis- 
course of my guide was raising me to yet loftier ideas.. 
— Not the limits of thy senses, said he, are also the 
boundaries of the universe*, although from inconcei- 
vable distances a host of suns are sending forlh their 
flickering light to thee* many thousands yet are sin- 
ning, imperceptible ' to thy gaze, in the endless ether; 
and each sun, as well as each sphere circling around 
it 4 , is peopled with sentient beings, with thinking 
souls. Wherever orbits 5 were possible, there celes- 
tial bodies 6 are rolling, and wherever a being could 
feel himself happy, there beings are moving 7 1 Not 
one span remained in the entire immensity of the infi- 
nite, where the careful creator did not plant 8 life, or 
*£ *- vmatter serviceable to animation 9 ; and throughout tins 
entire numberless variety of beings inviolable order pre- 
vails 4 ° down to the smallest atom * * : eternal laws are 
harmonizing * * everything from heaven to heaven , and 
from sun to sun, as well as 4 s from earth to earth into 
enchanting concord 4 4 . Unfathomable * 5 to all eter- 
nity * 6 are for the immortal sage the materials for con- 
templation, and inexhaustible the source of his happi- 
ness. — It is true 47 , why 48 am I telling thee all 
that even now 49 , Galilei? For such happiness 88 is 
not comprehended by a mind 81 which, still chained 88 



i universe, ©cftaff. * ju SDir ^erufcerfdtfmmert. s utifccmerffttt. 
4 ttic jcbe fie umfreifenbe ©p^Sre. 5 orbit, 23a$n. • ©e(tf3t*e& 
T toaHen. 8 to plant , (inf$affett. 9 bicnflbaren (Stoff fur bat 
HeBen. 10 to prevail, $errf$cn. "bis gum tfeinfkn Sltem Jew*, 
"flimmcn. 12, imb. 14 in entftii&ritbe harmonic. * * tnteigrunbfid}. 
18 in tie (ftvigfeit affet dtoigfeiten. 17 jwar. 18 n>a8 (or roarum). 
19 JW f%™> 20 ®eltflfeit. 8 » fa§t bo$ ein ©eig ntyt. « to chain, 
ftffUn. 
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o 1 a slothful fellow, cannot proceed further 1 in 
lis work than that companion continues with him s 9 
ind already feels himself drawn back * to the 5 dust 
nrhen he was barely beginning to rise 6 ! 
. He may not be able to hold 7 them, I exclaimed, 
hose beatitudes * in their whole divine fulness , but • 
le knows them, Copernicus, as to * * their nature, their 
Meence 14 . For what delight does not, even 41 in 
his earthly life , wisdom procure 4 3 ! What rapture 
ioes not a spirit feel, even in these mortal limbs, when 
he day begins to throw light at last into the uncertain 
lawn of this conceptions * 4 , the beneficent lustre ex- 
tending further and further 45 , until, in the end 46 , 
the full light of knowledge is rising, displaying before 
the enraptured eye regions 47 full of never-ending 
beauty 1 — Remember, who thyself didst penetrate 48 so 
deeply into the mysteries of God, and didst disclose 4 • 
the plan of his creation; remember that moment when 
the first bold thought rose within thee 90 , and all the 
energies of thy soul joyfully pressed forward * 4 to 
conceive it 11 , to shape* 3 it, to arrange* 4 it; re- 
member, now as all stood accomplished* 6 in glorious 



.•» 



1 an. * ni$t ircitcr ("font men" understood) tann. 3 mil aufc» 
DauerL 4 to draw back, jurucfreijjen. 5 jwn. "{1$ gu et(efan. 
7 faffeit. 8 biefe <§>c(iafettcn. Jn German the demonstrative *bie* 
[tl" is often used where in English "that", jener, is required, 
•pot translated. 10 na$» ** 2$efeK. 12 fc$on. 13 to procure, 
f$affen. "ttenn e$ ttistt anfdngt in biefct ungemiffen £ammcntng 
feiner ©cgriffc ju tagen. 16 unb ft$ immer wetter wrfcreitet ber JeCbe 
€$tmmer. 16 enb(i$. 17 region, ©egenb. **bcr bu fe!6{l . . . 
f$autefi. 19 to disclose, tnttntttn. 20 iu bir fcraufiHffl. s»to 
press forward, ftdj Jinjubranaen. * 2 tyn (i. e. ben %ian) ju fa (fen. 
**f>iit>ett. **crtnm. "to stand accomplished, *fc\kvfct\ ^tV&» 
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rishedst on thy bosom, on thy heart, to whom thou 
gavest l many a drop of happiness out of thy own 
cup; has he forgotten thy favours and his advantages 1 ? 
— Strike his eye with blindness ! let him never hear again 
the voice of friendship ! let him grow grey in the dun- 
geon ! With a willing spirit he will bear it 8 , grate- 
ful to the membrance of the pleasures he enjoyed 4 , 
and happy in the expectation of the future! — 

It was my entire soul, Viviani, which I poured out ■ 
in this prayer; but not the murmuring 6 of the dis- 
contented, only the resigned 7 devotion 8 of the thank- 
ful one 9 , the God has heard who created me for 
so much bliss * ° ! For see ! I am living here in free- 
dom 1 1 at Arcetri , and but this day l * my friend 
conducted * 3 me to * 4 the flowers of spring. 

He felt 1 5 for * 6 the hand of his disciple in order 
to press it thankfully ; but Viviani took * 7 his and 
reverently * * raised * 9 it to * ° his own lips. 

«/. EnyeL 

13. D'AUBIGNti. 

In gloomy mood * * a youth was walking along * * the 
charming banks of the Soane. His handsome form was 
poorly clad * 3 , and the noble bearing * 4 of the stranger 

'to give, rci$m. "beinet ©naben unb fritter $ oblige (genitive, 
governed by *Wtgcffett"). 3 fott er'8 ttagett. 4 batt(6ar gegett We 
(ftimtetung feittec genoffenett greubett. 6 to pour out, (ingiegen. 
6 ba8 SRurrett. 7 resigned, mittig. '(itgeBung. » thankful, grate- 
ful, batttfcat, for the declension of adjectives used substantively 
see Gr. § 237. »»ju fo eiet Sriigfeit. * * fref . 12 tmb nut }eute 
»e$. 13 perfect tense. 14 untet. 15 to feel, tappen. 16 nad). 
17 to take, etgreifen. > • e$terifctig. 19 to raise, fti&rm. 20 an. 

* f ftnftcrn Bittiieft. ss to walk along, entfattg wanbeltt. 23 eine 
armffaye Jlkit>un$ btUdit bett fd)'6tutt ftutytx. * * <§*Uun&. 
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seemed to announce that he belonged * to a higher rank. 
He was yet in the spring of life and already grief ap- 
peared to have furrowed his countenance. Gloomily his 
eye gazed into the stream and perceived not the beauties 
of nature all around him. Beneath him the waves of 
the river were rushing along and they invited him, 
promising repose, to a leap into its depth * ! Already 
he had conceived the desperate resolution, already was 
his foot raised, as he suddenly felt himself seized by 
his apparel 3 from behind. 

He looked round, and there stood before him a little 
charming girl, about ten years old, who, in anxious ap- 
prehension, did not for an instant turn her eye from 
him 4 , her feeble hand still holding fast 5 by his clothes. 

"Dear Sir," said the maiden, and the musical voice 
of the little creature 7 filled the heart of the despairing 
youth 8 with gentler emotions, "dear Sir, what are 
you * doing here at the most rapid point of the stream. 
You are standing upon a dangerous place, for the bank 
is undermined and might easily break down under your 
weight * °." At -these words she anxiously dragged the 
stranger along with her 11 , until he stood with her 
upon firmer, safer ground. 

"My child," gloomily 4 * replied the youth, "let the 
bank break down. I shall feel happier * 3 in the cool 
bed of the stream, than up here on the earth where 
no joys any longer * 4 await * 8 me." 

I to belong, ange(&ten (present conjunctive). 2 unb (uben i(n, 9ta(e 
toerft>rec$cttb , tin jum (Sprung in bie £icfc. 3 an fciner iileibung. 
4 tt»b tvanbte, Sngfttty bffotgt, fern ftuge toon f&m. Hoa^renb ... 
tte$ {muter fijt ffittt 6 bet ©ofcHant ber Stimmc. 7 creature, <Be* 
fen. • bee Set jwef fef ten #er j. • 3 Jr. * ° untcr (i urer gafh » » jenre 
fie ... wit fH fort. l * fin jier. J 3 »c jtcr ift tniv. * * fetnc ^wubc wttyu 

II to await, marten (governs the genitive), 
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"Ah, how you talk 1 ," replied the maiden with 
charming freedom. "Know you then what happiness 
may yet be destined for you*, or for what purpose 9 
God has perhaps chosen 4 you?" 

Surprized 5 the unhappy one looked down upon the 
little preacher; he felt himself however penetrated 6 with 
the truth of her words. Courage suddenly nerved his 
heart anew, and he vowed in this moment never crimi- 
nally to throw off the burthen of life, however unbear- 
able the weight of earthly existence might seem to 
him 7 . Readily 8 therefore he followed his little guide* 
who, rejoicing in her deed * °, drew him along with her 
by the hand , and on the way never grew tired * * of 
telling 11 him of the goodness of heart, of the huma- 
nity 13 of her father, to whom she was going to take 
her protege 1 4 , and who certainly would assist the dis- 
tressed, the forsaken, by counsel and deed as much as 
he could * 6 . 

The girl had not promised too much. The baron 
de 4 ° Lezei, her father, it is true, at first received the 
youth coldly, but nevertheless in a friendly manner 17 . 
The engaging, benevolent features of the old man 18 
gained 4 • for him at first sight the entire confidence of 
the youth, and the baron de Lezei declaring himself 



% di, toit 3$f ta nun fpre$t. 2 ma8 (£u$ nodj fur greuben fie* 
fiimmt flnb. 3 mcju. 4 to choose, au8erfe(en. At the end of ac- 
cessory sentences the auxiliaries „f)c&tn" and „fetn" are frequently 
omitted, as here the verb „ far. * tterimmbert. • burd)brungen. 7 fcttte 
i$m . . . au$ no$ fo unertraaticfc facinen. • ofcne 3cgern. • ftu> 
min. * ° fro$ tyret £ fat. ' * unb wa&rcnb bcS ®c$8 ni#t miibc tuarb. 
18 to tell, et&(ty(en (supine to be used). » » ©hnfacnfrcimfcli^ff it. 
14 <£*ufcling. * • nad& offen Str'&fttn. i • ber #m t?ott. » 7 ftcunfcU<$. 
*'be§ ®reife8 empfeptentt, ttobtoottenfet $u&t ^to %fc\w, mtsetfcen. 
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ready f to succour him, but nevertheless f not wishing 
to extend his help to some unknown, perhaps altogether 
unworthy person, the youth made him acquainted with- 
out further reserve with all his circumstances, with the 
experiences of his short life. 

"My name is dAubign&f said he, "my father, a 
zealous 3 Huguenot 4 , was, under Saint-Cyr, comman- 
dant of Orleans. I too was instructed in the religion 
to which he was attached 5 , and my understanding no 
less than 6 my heart felt themselves thoroughly 7 
penetrated with this pure doctrine * 1 That is the source 
of my sufferings, for I too shared the persecution which 
almost universally assailed the Huguenots °. It is true, 
during my father's life I was safe from all attacks, for 
he enjoyed, both from friend and foe, the greatest re- 
spect. No one dared to be the accuser of the righteous 
man; but scarcely had he closed his eyes, when selfish 
relations longing after my little property * ° knew how 
to procure my * * being accused of heresy. They were 
afraid to take the accusation upon themselves, on account 
of public opinion, but even without that they were sure 
of the success of their treacherous intention. Their ex- 
pectation was perfectly realized **, for the tribunal con- 
sisting of the most bigotted opponents of our religion, 
sentenced me and my noble teacher Beroald to death, 
if * 3 we WO uld not abjure our doctrine and hear mass. 

1 unb aU . . . fi# bereit crWartc. 2 jefce#. 3 zealous, cifdg. 4 $u* 
genott. 5 to be attached, anfccmgcn. 6 fott)0$( o(8 (or nic§t toenigcr 
ate). 7 flanj. 8 »on biefet ttcucn Sefcre. 9 fcmn bte gjetfolguna,, 
ratify fcfe £tigcnotten fafl aflgcmein getreffen, toatb auc$ mit Cju XW 
understood). 10 benen ttad> mefitcut geringcn SBcrmogcn gefiijtetf. 1 1 e8 
ju oewmCafffii nm§ten, ba§ i$ etc. 12 to realize, emtrcffen. This 
being an intransitive verb, it does not admit of a passive voice. 

x *faff# (or toenn). 

a* 
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With contempt I responded to that dishonourable pro- 
posal, and now the sentence of death was fully con- 
firmed. A few days, however, before its execution 1 
I succeeded in escaping * from my dungeon and in 
happily reaching 8 the frontiers of Switzerland. There 
I lived for several months at Geneva, exposed* to 
care and want ; then I learnt that new persecutions had 
again driven 5 my fellow-believers • to the desperate 
determination of taking up arms against their monarch, 
against their fellow-citizens who cruelly wished to de- 
prive them of what man holds to be his most sacred 
possession— liberty of conscience 1 . Full of the most 
ardent R zeal for the true faith I hastened, despising 
every danger 9 , back to my unhappy fatherland to en- 
rol myself 10 under the banners of the Huguenots, to 
fight with them the glorious struggle * f , or falling on the 
field of honour, to seal 4 * with my blood the purity of 
my sentiments.'' 

With admiration the Lord of Lezei had listened 
to * 8 the fiery speech of the youth. He himself was 
in his heart devoted 44 to the new doctrine, although 
worldly considerations as yet induced him * 6 to adhere 
to the ceremonies of the catholic service. Intensely * • 
he rejoiced to find here so zealous a defender of his 
own sentiments, and an inner voice seemed to whisper 
to him 17 that the youth, now on the point 48 of de- 

1 »ot bet Sottfftfffung bcffetten. s 311 entfliefcen. * ju mci$en. 
4 $rei8 gegefcen. « to drive, Btingen. e meine fRt ttgfonS&ftttNmbtett. 
7 n>t($c tynen graufam bad •&eHigf!e / ma8 ber SRenfdj (a6en fann, bit 
©cttjiffcneftcfieit, tauBcn njoatcn. • ardent, gtityenb. 9 feme ®efa$r 
Bea$tenb (or jebe ®efa$r tteradjtenb). 10 mi$ . . . ju fleflen. "i(tt 
mitjufampfett, ben rityutUgeii tfampf. 12 $u bejkgefn. 18 to listen to, 
jufiSren. « 4 auget&an. »• tyn fur je|t nedj foftiimtiten. 18 innig, 
' 7 ((m jusuflftiftcrn. * 8 bet {efet im $tflt\R wax. 
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voting 1 his feeble arm to the cause of truth, would 
at some future time * become a powerful support to 
his oppressed brethren in the faith 3 . In order to be 
still more firmly convinced 4 and at the same time to 
cast a searching 5 look into the depth of the young man's 
soul, he had not until now interrupted him; and the 
increasing warmth * with which d'Aubign^ was speak- 
ing, had perfectly convinced him that he deserved the 
assistance 7 which he was willing * to grant • him. 

As d'Aubign^ now paused 4 % de Lezei asked him 
"But why 11 , Sir 11 , did you not carry out your reso- 
lution which I cannot do otherwise but look upon as 
commendable 4 3 , wherefore did you, not far from your 
glorious goal, stare down gloomily into the waves of 
the Soane, so that I cannot but believe that 4 4 you were 
going criminally to put an end to your life." 

u Yes ! I will not deny it," replied d'Aubign^, "with- 
out the interference 4 5 of that gentle creature 1 6 , senr 
to me by heaven for my rescue, the waves of the rivet 
would now probably be my grave; for craven pusillani- 
mity * 7 had so much overcome * 8 me that I imagined 
I could 4 9 bear no longer the burthen of life. Desti- 
tute * ° of * * all resources for the continuation of my 
jpurney, too proud, perhaps also too much embarrassed 9 * 
to ask * ' them of strangers, illness threw me at Lyons 

1 git metycn. * einfi. 3 ©laubcnSfrriibct (genit. plur.). * urn 
fi$ . . . ju uBet)eugen. * to search , prufcn. 6 tad fkigcnbc getier. 
7 be* $ulfe wtxtt) fcf. 8 to be willing, 23iflen8 fetn. °to grant, 
^uioenbrn. (The supine to be employed; see Gr. § 27 and Obt.). 
1 ° to pause, fiocfcn. * * roefftato afcct. 1 2 $crt toon d'Aubigne*. * 3 ben 
i$ nidjt anbctB, alS lobcndiocrt^ ncnnctt (aim. i 4 bag i$ nify aitbetS 
gfaufccn tamt, a(8 etc. 15 XJajmif^cntunft. 16 SBefen. .* 7 4ttcimmit$. 
1 8 to overcome, uftcrinamun. ! 9 pres. conjunctive mood. 20 entfettgt. 
"Don. 22 3u pn(e$en. 23 ^u er6ttten. 
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With contempt I responded to that dishonourable pro- 
posal, and now the sentence of death was fully con- 
firmed. A few days, however, before its execution 1 
I succeeded in escaping f from my dungeon and in 
happily reaching 8 the frontiers of Switzerland. There 
I lived for several months at Geneva, exposed* to 
care and want ; then I learnt that new persecutions had 
again driven * my fellow-believers 6 to the desperate 
determination of taking up arms against their monarch, 
against their fellow-citizens who cruelly wished to de- 
prive them of what man holds to be his most sacred 
possession— liberty of conscience 1 . Full of the most 
ardent R zeal for the true faith I hastened, despising 
every danger 9 , back to my unhappy fatherland to en- 
rol myself 10 under the banners of the Huguenots, to 
fight with them the glorious struggle 4 *, or falling on the 
field of honour, to seal 4 * with my blood the purity of 
my sentiments." 

With admiration the Lord of Lezei had listened 
to 4 8 the fiery speech of the youth. He himself was 
in his heart devoted 14 to the new doctrine, although 
worldly considerations as yet induced him 1 * to adhere 
to the ceremonies of the catholic service. Intensely * • 
he rejoiced to find here so zealous a defender of his 
own sentiments, and an inner voice seemed to whisper 
to him 47 that the youth, now on the point 48 of de- 

1 toot bet Sottffrfffung beffetfen. s ju entfUefcen. * ju mei$en. 
4 $re(8 gegefcen. «to drive, Bringen. •twine OtcttajoitStoftmatibtett. 
7 ttefdje tyncn graufam bad •ftetfigfle, »a$ ber 3Renf$ (a6en tann / bie 
©cttifTcttdfietyeit, taufeen mottten. 8 ardent, gtufcenb. 9 feme <&efa$t 
beafyttrti (or jebe ®efa$r toeradjtenb). 10 mi<$ . . . ju flettcn. * l i(n 
ntit$utampfen, ben Wt(mH$en Jianupf, lf fcu fccflfa/fn. 18 to listen to, 

Supifrcn. ** sugetfyan. "tyn.jfa \c%t tuft) V^toorata*. " tai&%. 

* r tfa iusuflnficxn. * • bet iefct im $tfcx\fl wax. 
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all licenseSSand wishes ft to earn f the reputation of a 
courageous speaker 9 for freedom and right 

Nor are there flatterers wanting 4 who are pleased 
with * the shameless audacity which talks about 6 all 7 
as well as^against all( 8 . 

Thus the tongue once was chattering in favoured, 
happy times ; but it was the heart that could not bear • 
such audacity. 

The manly heart had lived through other, severer 1 * 
times , and had nobly borne itself * * under the terrors 
of tyranny. It had fallen upon periods * f , when * * 
religion was despised, merit trodden under foot, talents 
starving 1 *, justice blushing, shame exiled from the land ! B . 

Excellent! it called out to the chatterer tongue, be- 
cause thou art now talking 1 6 , do talk ! But remember, 
how thou at other times f T wast playing the hypo- 
crite 18 , flattering, lying, cringing 19 and shamefully 
serving. Then I entreated thee to be my interpreter f * 
and thou wert frightened. Now thou art a heartless 
woman's tongue abusing* * the ear of the good, not 
from zeal for what is good, but because it thus gives 
thee pleasure 1 *. If 1 mistake not 18 , the winter will 
soon be here 14 again, when thou along with all the 
frogs wilt anew 15 be dumb 16 . 

* to wish, roottett. *bat>on tragett. 3 6predjmn. 4 to be wanting, 
fe$(ett (to be used impersonally, how? see Gr. § 120, b. 5 tenet!.. . 
tceilgefafft. e fi&er. 7 HOe* (thing). ■ Mt (pen.). • nw aUt 
. . . nid^t extranet! f onnte , war ba8 #er j. * ° severe , fdjroer. * * unb 
fidj . . . tapfet gciifct. 12 e« $atte 3eiten erfefct. 13 ba. 44 to starve, 
frimo/nt. " » wax tfanbeS toerrotcfen. * • mcil btt nun einmal im JRebeit 
bifi. l7 ju anbero Qtit lg to play the hypocrite, tyutyln. l9 to 
cringe, frkd?en. 20 lTc(i«ctf^erfn. * 1 bfe . . . mi§6raudjt. "to give 
pleasure, fcefcagen. "iue i$ nic$t (see Gr. § 322). ** ba. 25 au$ 
ntue. *°to be damb, tfttfuumicn. 
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The tongue was silent and henceforth * avoided 

meeting anywhere * the language of the heart. 

/. V. Andrea. 



15. SCIENCE. 

The grammarians had heard that the castle of science 
stood 3 upon the summit 4 of a mountain ; therefore, 
wherever they perceived 5 a little house on a hill, thi- 
ther G they hastened 7 with great noise demanding to be 
let in. 

How sorely 8 they were deceived •! The road to the 
true castle rises * ° but gradually ; it leads through several 
closed gates * * and requires 4 * many resting-places. 

Below, barely above the foot of the mountain, is 
the first stage 4 3 ; there the tongue of the boys is first 
untied * 4 and trained * 5 for 4 6 about 4 7 three languages. 
Higher up they learn to speak those languages more 
correctly 18 , more elegantly 40 . Now they come to a 
higher castle, where the whole body with all its limbs 
is, as it were * °, exercised, anatomized, rendered quick 
and pliant * 4 . Now they journey * * higher up, in order 
to try their strength* 3 upon 44 measure, number and 
weight, and to become fit 45 for every task. A still 
higher castle affords practice * ° in more important mat- 
ters : it gives to all ranks of the state their chiefs * 7 , 

1 foctatt. 2 itgenb. 

3 present conjunctive. 4 efcett auf bem @Hpff(. 6 too irgrnb* 
too flc alfo . . . ma$rna(men. 6 ba. 7 to hasten, (ineifot. 8 feftt. • to 
deceive, fcetritgen (reflexive form to be used, see Gr. § 114, 2). 10 to 
rise, ft$ ytfcett. ^gate, $fotte. 12 to require, ttftyig y afccn. 13 $et* 
forge. 14 to untie, Ibfcn. 15 to train, gctob* yuen. i6 an. 17 rttoa. 
1 8 correct, fefn. * 9 elegant, attf g. 2 ° gleid&fam. 2 1 U$ enbe itnb f$(ant. 
22 to journey, toanbern. 2 * uut ft$ . . . $u tocrfudjen. 24 an. 2 » tuc$« 
tfr * 6 to afford practice, tifcm. * 1 chtef, %tft%tV^ 
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their leaders. Finally and last ' of all the true palace 
of science is reached 9 ; it lies near to heaven 9 be- 
holding 4 the wide earth deep below it *. To con- 
template the latter, to listen to 6 the closer harmony 
of heaven, to enjoy with a pure mind the intercourse 
of the loftiest 7 spirits, of God himself 8 , that is the 
summit of science on earth. 

How far removed from it are they 9 that have 
climbed a small tower upon a little hill from which they 
only just * ° look down 4 * upon the tops of trees and 
fancy themselves * * in Olympus. J. V. Andrea. 



16. THE BURIED TRUTH. 

It is God alone * s who awakens the dead ; except it 
be * * that he conferred this miraculous gift upon one of 
his chosen 4 *. It is our duty to honour the great dead 
and to commend * 6 them to the imitation of others * 7 as 
abodes of heavenly gifts. 

Thus there were i * once many indications * 9 that 
somewhere here * ° truth was bvried x * ; they turned 
up* * the earth, dug for several days and at last found 
a plain 93 coffin upon which nothing was to be seen 
except these few words * 4 "at ** my time" — 

1 enb(i$ unb JttUfet s to reach, mci$en (active voice with „man"). 
3 bent $immc( nafce. 4 unb f$aut. 5 tief untct ft$. ° fcbrett. 
7 lofty, et$afren. 8 ©otte8 fcttfi. • tote entfetnt t?ou tym ftob bit. 
,0 efcen nux. 11 to look down, $inabfe$cn. 12 to fancy onself, fi$ 
bitnfen. 

13 mit ®ott ifi'8. "e8 fei benn. » 5 fcinct SttBlinge tffoem. 
1 6 ttupfr £Un, 1 7 Slnbctet 9lac$a$tmtna. * 8 fo gafcen c8. x 9 ^njeigen. 
,0 ttgeub Jier. 2 1 present conjunctive ; see also Gr. § 136. aa to torn 
up, auff$anen. * 3 plain, imfefibar. * 4 auf bcm ni^td aid bic tocstigen 
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They * raised * the lid and beheld a corpse, cut up 1 , 
corrupted 4 , covered with thing which I am afraid 3 
to name. It was evident 6 that it had not been en- 
tombed 7 with spices and balsam ! 

Having at last cleansed the body with much trouble, 
they found at its head 8 a beautiful brazen tablet 9 
with this inscription: — 

I the troth, 

The daughter of God ' °; 
Through Satan's deceipt 11 , 
The world's infectious 1 2 poison, 
Through the violence of tyrants 1 3 , 
The indolence of priests, 
The malice of statesmen 14 , 
Through the levity of historian?, 
Through the folly of the learned * * 
And through the people's stupidity 

Murdered, 

Lie I here 

In the slough of lies * *. 
After an hundred years 
The sun will see me * 7 again ! 
Be saluted by me 18 , posterity I 

The epitaph being made known 1 9 , sorrow mingled 40 
with joy. They * * abused * f the ancestors f 8 ; they * 4 
extolled the present time. A marble tomb was erected 

1 man. * to raise , Jefccn. 8 jcrfe fct. 4 ucrmue inigt. a to be 
afraid, fldj fdjeucn. 6 effcubar. 7 ta§ man tyn nify . . . eingefargt 
nnb uetfcnft ^atte. 8 jtt $aupt i$m. »3:afe(. 10 ©otte« Softer. 
1 * Srugetef . 1 2 anfietf enb. * 8 bet S^rannen ©etoaCtt Jatfflf ef t. * 4 bet 
©taatSmannct SBo8r>eit. 15 bct @clc$ttcn ftarrfreit. 16 mt @($Iamm 
bet Kitgen. 1 7 present tense. In German the present tense is very 
often used instead of the future. See Gr. § 293, b. l • fei mil ge* 
grii§t. 10 a(8 biefe ®rabfd?rfft befannt gema$t ttmrbe. 20 to mingle, 
mif$cn (reflexive form to be employed, see Gr. §117,2). ll man. 
**$o abuse, fcfyeltcn. "$0Ttvctt "utan. 
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to truth, and the same l therein buried again with 
magnificence and in a costly manner*. The tablet 
found before was hung up 3 and these proud words 
added thereunto 4 : — 

Had we 
Existed 5 at our ancestors' time; 
We should not have taken any part 6 

In the murder 7 of the truth. 

/. V . Andreti. 



THE GOLDEN AGE OF ROMANISM. 

17. I.— THE FOOLS' PROCESSION 8 AT 

TOURNAY. 

On the 14 th of September 9 , all the trades' unions 1 ° 
hold a solemn procession. Each union has its own fool 
dressed out as harlequin performing l * a thousand fan- 
tastic tricks l * and making unseemly postures in the 
public streets, moreover attacking passers-by 13 with 
blows, abusing them and getting intoxicated 1 4 . Here- 
upon the entire * * clergy with the sacrament follow * fi , 
before which the fools proceed 17 , carrying on their bur- 
lesque game f * without the least reverence as long as 
the procession lasts. The authorities * ° exerted them- 
selves to the utmost* to abolish there abuses, at any 
rate desiring 11 the sacrament to be omitted **; but 

1 fie. *pra$tig rnib feftfrar. 3 aufa,c#ina,t tcarb tic gefunbettc 2afc(. 
4 bajit gcfugt. Muaren wit gcmrfen (see Gr. § 20. c and § 94). 
6 to take part, $(ci( itc(mtfi (perfect conditional). 7 am SHorbe. 

8 Hamnprcffftfen. "See Gr. §256, Obt. 10 $anbmcrf«« 
jfinfte. "ttcfd&tr . . . mac$t. "taufettb $e{fcn. 13 auc$ bie $orfie<« 
ge (cnbeii . . . angreift. , 4 auf fie fd}inipft unb fldj fccfduft. 1 5 entire, 
gefanunt. "to follow, fetgcn. 17 $eTO,ffrcn. 18 «nb ifct $o(jcnfp(e( 
. . . ticf*m. "Me «ctftbe. *°ga^ jty adc SRufc, sl unb tn*au» 
22 laf} matt . . • ivegdcjjc. 
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neither the inhabitants of the city, nor the monks, nor 
the canons, would consent to it. (Turetieriana 9 p. 21.) 

K. F. FldgeL 

18. II.-THE FEAST OF FOOLS*. 

The feast of fools (festum stultorum, fatuorum, in- 
nocentium, hypodiaconorum) was celebrated in the fol- 
lowing manner*: — In the cathedrals a fools' bishop or 
fools' archbishop 3 was elected which was done 4 by the 
priests or lay-clergy 5 specially assembled for that pur- 
pose 6 . This was accomplished 7 with many ridiculous 
ceremonies; upon which he was led to the church in 
great pomp. During the procession 8 and in the church 
itself they danced and gambolled 9 , their faces smeared 
all over 10 , or with masks 11 before them, and dis- 
guised 1 * as women, beasts or harlequins. In the churches 
which were under the immediate jurisdiction of the 
pope * ', they elected a fools' pope, whom they dressed 
out in the papal ornaments with just as ridiculous cere- 
monies. Then the fools' bishop performed ' 4 solemn 
service 1 8 and pronounced 4 ° the benediction. The priests, 
in their mummeries, ascended * 7 the choir dancing, jump- 
ing * * and shouting vulgar songs. The deacons and 
sub-deacons feasted upon * 9 sausages at the altar before 
the nose of the priest saying mass ; played before bis 

1 bag 9} arren fefl * Wt bent ftattenfefie ffattt c8 fofgenbe 3* 
f$affcn$rft. 3 tin 9iarrcnHf<$of ober ftaucnctjbifdjof, 4 to be done, 
ftcf$€(ut. *Sctt&eifMi$ctt. °bie jU$ ba$u bcfonbcrS toerfautmelten. 
7 to be accomplished, gcf$e(cn, * attf bem 3»B e - ° t0 gambol, aau« 
_fefa. l ° bie <3e{t$tet 6ef$uiiert. l i mask, 8ar»e. i 2 to disguise, ncr« 
fltibctt. l3 mlty unmittc(6ac uttter bem $a6|1 fianbcn. t4 to perform. 
1 A (ftotteSbienfl. . 1 6 to pronounce , fpte$cn. 1 7 to ascend , 6cireten. 
"mil Zantfn unt Spxun^xu l9 to feaat u^ou, t\fctu 
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eyes with cards and dice, putting 1 , instead of incense, 
bits* of old shoe-soles into the censer in order that 
the odious smell should ascend * into his nose. After 
mass, everybody danced, jumped and ran about in the 
church as he pleased, permitting himself the grossest 
excesses. Hereupon they seated themselves upon carta 
laden with mud, and caused themselves to be driven 
through the town throwing dirt upon the mob which 
iccompanied them*. They often stopped 5 , while they 
made the coarsest gestures accompanying them with 
he most shameless discourse 7 . Lay persons , whose 
lispositions were just as bad 8 , mingled • among the 
Jergy l °, for the sake of playing the fool under the 
ruise * 4 of priests , monks and nuns. This feast was 
celebrated at Paris on new year's day, in other places 
m the day of the Innocents * *; hence it was called in 
several places the festival of the innocent children, as 
dso the feast of the sub-deacons (festum hypodiacono- 
itmj and in French La f4te des sous-diucres , by 
ray of mockery * 3 , the feast of drunken deacons * 4 
saouls diner es). 

This feast of fools was not only celebrated in the 
hurches of the lay-priests, but also in cloisters and 
iiinneries * ». At Antibes it had been arranged, among 1 * 
he Franciscans, in the following manner 17 : — On the 
lay of the innocent children, the Guardian and the 

to pat, t(tm. See Gr. § 133. 2 bit, %U&. 3 to ascend, fasten 
oresent conditional to be used). 4 mtb roar fen ben fie Begfcitenfeen 
$6e( mft tiet(. 8 oft liegen tfe pitt fatten. • Die fie . . . fcegleite* 
n. 7 JRcbe (plar. to be used). 8 bit efcen fo fd^Ccd^t flefinnt roaten. 
to mingle, ft$ miftyn. to fcie ©eitfttdjen. "unlet tet Meibung. 
*aui Saac bet unfaulbtflen ilinber. f * fpottroeffe. t4 bet tefeffenen 
nterbiaecnen. I6 in ben 9K3n$$s imb ftonnent(3{1ern. « « 6ct l7 fak 
mteriuaffett. 
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priests did not enter 1 the choir, but the lay -friars 
occupied * their seats. They put on 8 ragged priestly 
garments, actually turned inside out 4 ; they also held 
the books upside down 6 , in which they pretended * 
to read; they had moreover spectacles without glasses 
on their noses, in which they fastened orange peal 7 
instead of the glasses ; they blew the ashes of the censers 
into each other's faces 8 , or strewed them upon one 
another's heads ; they did not sing psalmes or liturgical 
hymns 9 , but mumbled ' ° unintelligible words, and bel- 
lowed • ' like cattle. 

The feast of fools was totally prohibited and abo- 
lished 4 4 by order ' 3 of the Parliament at Dijon in the 
year 1552. 

* 
Moreover, such feasts with excessive eating and drinks 
ing * 4 were formerly celebrated on the anniversaries * 5 of 
the martyrs and benefactors of a church. Many a so-called 
poculum charitatis was emptied in honour of them 4 *, 
which, in the golden ages of the priest-hood, was also 
termed, simply enough 17 , "charitas", or "charitas vini 9 . 
In a document * 8 of the Abbey of Quedlinburgh it is 
even asserted 19 that by such" feastings <*f the priests 
the dead were greatly comforted and refreshecl * • (pie- 

1 to enter, fommrn. 2 to occupy, cinne&mcn. 3 to put on, on* 
jiefccn. 4 unb jiuar uuigetc$tt* 5 berfejrt. 6 to pretend, flc$ ftcffen. 
7 ^emeranjtnfd&aff n. • einanber in« ®eP$t. 9 bymn , ©efcma,. 
I0 fonbftn tmitttteften. u to bellow, Blofcn. **to abolish, anf$e6cn 
(or a&fd)affen). * 3 bura) cine n 33efc$f. * 4 efcen folate 3< jle tnit Rtf flffw 
unb Saufcn (the verbs „freffcn" and „faufcn" are applied to beasts, 
and only figuratively to persons). * 6 anniversary, JaJrcStaa,. 16 man 
lecttc tyncn ju iSlffxtn tuan^' fogcnannteS . . . * T f$(e$twrg. 18 $lfte. 
19 to assert, t>erft$crn. fo bafj bic SBerfterfccncn bura) bic 8c$maufc* 
refen bet tyritfitx rcdjt £|cfa6t unb cyc\u\4i v&itatt. 
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nius bide recreanlur mortui). It may well be' imagined 
that the monks failed not to drink ', in order to keep 
the dead from suffering distress *; for the poor souls 
lay much too heavily on their hearts 3 . Thus formerly 
in Spain, the Dominicans drank in honour of their 
buried benefactors "Long live* the deceased/ 99 (Viva 
el muerto). Chardin in his journey {book II. p. 129) 
assures us as an eye-witness , that the "Katholicos" or 
supreme bishop of the Mingrelians, had said 5 that 
He was 6 not a true Christian who an such a high 
festival did not become thoroughly drunk 1 , and that 
such an one deserved* to be excommunicated. 

K. F. FlogeL 

19. III.- THE GREAT DANCE AT MAR- 
SEILLES. 

At Marseilles it was formerly the custom , on the 
feast of St. Lazarus, to lead about * ° the city in solemn 
pomp all the horses, asses, mules, oxen and cows. All 
the inhabitants of the town masked * l themselves in a 
ridiculous manner, both men and women coming to- 
gether and dancing hand in ' * hand through all the 
streets of the city to the music of fifes and stringed 
instruments 1 3 , This was called the great dance (magnum 
tripudium). K. F. FlogeL 

I roeifcli<$ tranfen. * urn bie Gotten ni$t 9tet y teifcen flu (affen, 3 fagen 
f$ncti toiet ju fe$t am #erjen. 4 e8 Cefce. 6 which mood? See Gr. 
§ 295, c. • berjenfge fef, 7 j?c§ nf<$t fceraufdje. 8 tocrfcienen (con- 
junctive mood) in ben $ann getfean ju rociten. 

9 toot 3eiten gefcraud&lfclf. 10 to lead about, fcerumfu&ren. (The 
form of the supine in separable compound verbs, sec Gr. § 27, Obs. 

II to mask, toerfanjen. 12 an. "feci $ffifen un( <§aitcnfyief. 
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20. IV.-THE FEAST OF ASSES. 

Even * in the ninth century do we find traces of the 
asses' feast * in France, continuing for ages s before it 
could be abolished. In memory * of the flight of the 
virgin Mary to Egypt, a young girl was selected *, the 
prettiest in the town ; she was dressed out as splendidly 
as 6 possible, had put in her arms 7 a handsome little 
boy, and thus placed 8 upon an ass with magnificent 
trappings 9 . In this attire 10 , accompanied 1 * by the 
whole clergy and the people, the ass with the maiden 
was led 19 into the principal church, the spot assigned 
for it being by the side of the high altar * 3 . The mass 
was read with great pomp. Each portion of it IA , that 
is to say * 5 , the introduction f 6 , the Kyrie, the Gloria 
and the Credo, was terminated with the edifying and 
absurd* 7 refrain u Hee haw/ 99 u Hee haw/ 99 If the ass 
at the same time joined with his voice * 8 , so much the 
better I When the ceremony was at an end, the priest 
did not pronounce the benediction, or the usual words 
with which * 9 he otherwise dismissed * ° the people, but 
hee-hawed* * three times like an ass, and the people, 
instead of singing their" ordinary Amen, responded 
three times hee-hawing**. In** conclusion, a hymn 
was sung* 5 , half Latin half French, in honour of our 
Lord, the ass (Sire Ames), as follows* 6 : — 

1 fdjon. 2 t>on bem (£fe(8fcftc. s tt>et$c8 toiete 3a$r$unbertc bauerte. 
4 gum ©ebadjtnijj. 5 to select, au8fu<$en (the active voice with „man"). 
9 fo pracfytifl o(8. 7 gab ijt in bit Hrme. 8 to place, see Gr. § 133. 9 auf 
e inem f ofttar angef<$fnten tffef. * ° flufjug. * * untcr ^egtcitung. * * fiifrte 
man. 13 unb flefltc i&n ne&en ben fcofcen flftar. 14 jebcB (Stiicf berfeffcen. 
"namttg. 16 tftagang. * 7 absurd, fcfcnacftfcfc. * 8 fdjrie bet tffel efcen ge* 
rabe baju. 19 u>omit. so to dismiss, auSciuantet gefcen Caffcn. S1 foubetu 
tjafret*- ft fein (i.e. SJett)- 2S ^a^ete ijm brefmaf luieber emgegen. 
* 4 um. * 5 to sing, antfmimen. * 6 w>tl$tt fclfa tauttt. 
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Orientis partibus 
Adventavit Asiniis; 
Pulclier et fortisnimus, 
Sarciilis aptissimos. 
Hez, Sire Asnes, ear chantez, 
Belle bouche rechignez, 
Vous aarez da foin assez, 
Et de l'avoine a plantez. 

Lentus erat pedibus 
Nisi foret bacnlus, 
Et cum in clunibus 
Pangeret aculeus, 
Hez, Sire Asncs etc. 

Hie in collibufl Sichem 
Jam nutritus sab Ruben, 
Transiit per Jordanem 
Saliit in Bethlehem. 
Hez, Sire Asnes etc. 

Ecce magnis anribus 
Subjugalis filitu 
Asinus egregins 
Asinomm dominus. 
Hez, Sire Asnes etc. 

Saltu vincit hinnalos, 
Damas et capreolos, 
Super Dromedarios 
Velox Madianeos. 
Hez etc. 

Aurnm de Arabia, 
Thus et myrrham de Saba 
Tulit in ecclesia 
Virtus asinaria. 
Hez etc. 

Dum trahit vehicula 
Malta cum sarcinula, 
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Ill ins mandibula 
D.ura terit pabula. 
Hez etc. 

Cum aristis hordeum 
Coraedit et cardeura; 
Triticum a palea 
Segregat in area. 
Hez etc. 

Amen dicas, Asine, 
Jam satur de gramine. 
Amen, Amen itera, 
Aspernare vetera. 
Hez va! Hez va! Hez va Hez! 
Bialx Sire Asnes car allez; 
Belle boucbe car chantez. 

K. F. Flogel 

21. THE KEY. 

There was once a Noble l whose friends and de- 
pendents * had, through their levity 3 , lost * their free- 
dom and fallen 5 into cruel 6 captivity in a foreign land. 
He could not bear knowing them to be in such trouble ' 
and therefore resolved 8 to free them. 

The prison was strongly guarded 10 , locked from 
within 44 and no one had the key. ' 

As the Noble, after much time and trouble, had 
succeeded in procuring it 18 , he tied the jailer's hands 
and feet 4 3 , and gave the captives the key through the 



l tin Gfbler. * ^nftcfcbuge. *8ei$tfinn. 4 to lose something, 

urn (SttoaS f ommcn. * to fall , gerat(en. 8 cruel , (art. 7 cr f onute 

ftc in folder 9iot$ nicfct toiffett. 8 to resolve, fceftykfjen. » feft- 

10 to guard, Dcrtoafrren. ' > impenfeia,. 1$ W& f&w JU tfcrf$affcu gc* 

wu0t fatte. 13 tem ilei(ennei\tcx $&nH uut %i$c, 
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grated door ' that they might unlock * and return 
home with him. But they sat down to look at the key 
and to consult about it 3 . They were told that the 
key was* for opening* their prison and that the time 
was short 6 . But they insisted upon looking at it T 
and taking counsel; some began mending 8 the, key, 
both adding thereunto and taking from it 9 . 

As it now would no longer fit at all, they were 
embarrassed and did not know what to do with it. The 
others however mocked and said that the key was ! * 

no key, nor was there one required 44 . 

M. Claudius. 

22. A LEGEND. 

The gospel infantiae has a little story which at least 
contains * * the materials for a pretty legend : — 

It is said * 3 that Jesus when a little boy had on the 
Sabbath made birds out of clay * 4 and the Jews reprov- 
ing 1 8 him for it f 6 had breathed on the birds exclaiming 
"Live, fly and remember me/ 19 u. Hegner. 



23. THE WISH OF CANFU. 

(According to a Persian tale.) 

The morning red was rising like fire 4 7 behind the 
cedars which shaded 4 8 the poor hut of the goat-herd 

1 (Sitter. *to unlock, auff$(ie§en {present conditional to be used) 
'barufeet ju rat$f$(agen. 4 which mood? See Gr. § 295, c. 8 jitm 
*l«ff$(ie§en. • unb Me 3eit fel furj (or unb ba§ bie 3cit fuij fei : the 
conj. jrba| # being omitted, the sentence assumes the construction of 
% principal one). 7 felieften ba6ci, iffn ju befcfccn. 8 to mend, meifictn. 
•ba&on a&* unb jujuttyun. 10 feL "unb man fcrauctye audj fdnen. 

1 s gafee (i. e. might furnish). 1 3 not expressed but understood. 
1 4 X Jon. * * to reprove, uerwrffen. * • fo(d)t$. 

^ to rise like fire, Qetaufbtenmn. 18 to shade, ta\&|Q\ttti. 

4* 
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Canfu , and the highest tops * were already beginning 
to assume a golden hue. *• Loudly 3 resounded * the 
chase of the Caliph's son Raalkur in the mountains s of 
Gabel el Ared. Against a palm-tree stood Gussarat, 
Canfu's fair niece , eagerly listening 7 to 8 the joyful 
noise, and her black eyes seemed yearning to pierce 9 , 
with their rays, the forest-night, in order to behold 11 
the royal huntsman. Then * f Kelanu , the son of her 
uncle and, according to * * the will of her * 3 parents, her 
future spouse, stepped 14 up to her 15 . Hast thou not 
yet milked the goats? he inquired of her morosely 4 '. 
The father will soon be driving out the herd. 

But Gussarat looked into the distance and ans- 
wered not. 

Impatiently Kelanu went * 7 still closer * 8 to her and 
repeated 4 ° his question. 

What do I care for your goats f ° ? Gussarat ex- 
claimed with vehemence**. Milk them yourself* 1 , if 
you wish * 3 to have milk. 

That is again just such an answer* 4 as I am ac- 
customed to receive from thee * 5 , growled * 6 Kelanu. 

1 top, ©fpfet. 2 flcfc fc$on jit toeraolben. 8 Jeff. 4 to resound, ertftngtn. 
5 in bem (ftefcirge. 6 not expressed. 7 fyotdjte fccgierig. 8 mi$. • f<$fe* 
itcn . . . burefcbrmgen ju rooffen. * ° ju etblicfcn. * 1 ba. (This adverb 
beginning the sentence must be directly followed by the verb „txat" f 
according to the chief rule of German construction. See Gr. § 83.) 
12 na$. 13 the definite article to be used. In German the posses- 
sive pronouns istein, bcin, fcin, t$r etc. arc to be avoided as much 
as possible, the definite article being substituted wherever the sense 
will admit of it. 14 to step, trctcn. 15 ju f$r. * 6 t>erfcric§(i$. I'to 
go, y-ingeQen. 18 close, nafc. 19 to repeat, ioiebcrfcofen. 20 rca3 fiint* 
merit uit$ (Jure 3**9™- S1 Wrtfl- ** feC6fl. 23 to wish, toeffen. 
8 Mt)icber fo cine 9lntwott. 26 tt>ic i$ fie t>on bii geroo$nt bin. *'to 
growl, tmtrun. 
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If 1 were to report l that * to the parents, thou wouldst 
Tare badly 3 , but I am better than thou. I will rather 
milk the goats myself to spare thee a thrashing 1 . 

Do what thou wilt, briefly answered Gussarat. 

And not even thanks, murmured 8 Kelanu going 
away 6 . If only the wicked girl 7 were not so pretty, 
I should have long since put an end to the business 8 . 
But if she does not very shortly 9 alter altogether 10 , it 
shall yet * * be done * f , for her insolence f 3 is unbearable! 

Gussarat did not listen to his scolding f \ but re-* 
mained standing is against the palm-tree 16 , ever im- 
moveably listening to the distant noise ! 7 . In the mean- 
while the turmoil of the hunt 1 8 came nearer. Suddenly, 
a large tiger broke through the brushwood ! •, bleeding 
from * ° arro w-wounds , foaming with * * pain and rage. 
With two mighty * * springs he was past * 8 the terrified 
Gussarat. With fearful yell** the pack of hounds fol- 
lowed him, eager for the combat * *, hunting attendants 
on foot and horse rushed by * 6 and at last came a 
handsome youth upon a black Arab distinguished by a 
lofty mien and noble form, as well as by the jewels of 
his turban. 

Allah preserve 87 the son of the Caliph, our Lord, 

1 feringen (conditional present). * bie. 3 fo tturbe c8 Mr ufcel *t* 
gcfcit. 4 bauttt tdj bit @$(age crfpare (why the conjunctive mood, 
see Or. § 295, b). 5 to murmur, frrummen. 6 fortgefcenb. 7 bic 
f$limutc £irne. 8 idj fydttt if)i f^on (angc ben £anbcl attfocfagt. 
9 in ilurjem. 10 a,an$ uub gar. !1 bo<$ nec$. 12 to be done, ges 
f^c^eu (present tense). * 3 Ue6crimit(. 14 auf fcin <S$c(tcn. 15 fte$crt. 
t9 an bcr $a(ute. 17 immcr umjen&anbt na$ bcr gcrne $ut$cr$enb. 
,8 3agManu. 19 ®c&iif<$. 20 au8. ^faammnb toer. 2 * mighty, go* 
roaltig. 23 war er . . . ©erufcer. 24 ®efccff. 26 bie SReutc bcr famyf* 
lufttgcn $uitte. 26 jtrdftc ©orfcef. * 7 to preserve, erfcaften (which 
mood? see Gr. § 296). 
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cried Gussarat, and sank, deeply blushing, her hands 
crossed l over her breast, upon her knees. 

Raalkur stopped * his panting steed. I am very 
hot 3 , he called out * in a friendly B tone to the 
kneeling girl. Bring me a cup of water , little one! 

What happiness! Gussarat shouted for joy 7 , rush- 
ed * into the hut and , quick as lightning °, returned 
with a cup full l ° of her best goat's milk , which she 
presented 14 to the royal son 41 upon the steed, her 
eyes sparkling for joy 43 . 

But thou givest more than I ask for, spake Raalkur, 
graciously smiling upon 4 4 the girl while drinking 4 *. 
For this may the Prophet at some future time * • grant 4 7 
thee a right good husband. 

Gussarat embarrassed 4 8 cast 4 9 her looks to the 
ground* . The tiger stood at bay* 4 offering* 1 a 
furious resistance a huntsman announced coming up, 
panting * 8 . Forward then * 4 ! Raalkur merrily exclaimed 
throwing the empty cup to Gussarat* 8 and snatching 
the javelin from the huntsman's hand* he galloped 
away* 7 . 

Alas ! sighed Gussarat, in the silly illusion * 8 of her 
vain, proud heart, which she mistook * 9 for love, pres- 



1 f 6re $<tnbe . . . freujcnb. s to stop , an(a(tcn. * mir ifl feyr (ei§ 
(or cS ij* mir fe$r &eijj). 4 to call out, jimtfcn. 5 freunb(i$. • tincn 
fBftyr ©after. 7 to shout for joy, jaud&jfii. 8 to rush, ftuTjcn. 
•6lt$fa)ncff. 10 »off (with genitive). 1 • to present, rciifccn. lf #tr* 
ffcnfojn. i 9 mit freubefunfe fabcn Slitgen. 1 4 gtuibig 5ula<$c(nb. * * jtut* 
fc$cn bent Strinfcn. ,6 bereinfh ,7 to grant, ceffyrtn. f • Derfegen. 
>»to cast, fenfen. ao 5nr Grbe. 2l &at f[$ gefcftt. "unb Idjht. 
ts $eranfeiu$fnb. * 4 alfe brauf. 25 rcarf ©ltffarat bcti gelccrten 9c$rr 

ju. **rif} btm 3&$cx . . . au8 bcr £anb. * 7 nub fprcngtc fort. t8 Sajn. 

M9 tw fie irtiQ . . . t)kit. 
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sing * the cup , consecrated by Baalkur's lips f , to * 
her 4 mouth and heart 

And thou art still standing* upon the old spot? 
asked Kelanu stepping 6 with net and oar out of the 
hut. But now I cannot assist thee any longer 7 , for 
I must go to the river * to catch fish 9 , and thou art 
to help my mother in making cheese * °. 

That may be a business for Canfu's wife ! exclaimed 
the haughty girl tossing * * up her head, but the hands 
which have served 4 * the son of the Caliph will not 
soil * 3 themselves with it * *. 

The son of the Caliph was here? Kelanu asked with 
amazement 4 *. 

To be sure 4 •, Gussarat answered proudly. As from 
Mecca's holy shrub 1 7 , the words of grace 4 • dropped 4 • 
from his ruby lips, and his servant has found favour * * 
in 14 his eyes. 

Art thou in thy senses 2 * ? Kelanu asked angrily, thus 
to raise thy thoughts * 3 even unto * 4 the heir of the 
throne! 

When the royal cedar stoops' s to the humble* 6 liana, 
Gussarat spake bewitched * 7 , how should the latter not 



4 unb brutftc. *bctt dtaatturt %i$ptn geroetyt („ fatten" understood. 
The aux. verbs (abcn and feitt are frequently omitted in accessory 
sentences, see Gr. § 37, Obs. 2). * an. 4 to be omitted. 5 bu 
fle($ nodj tnisutr. 6 ber . . . ttat. 7 nfdjt mc&r. 8 benn i$ mu§ an 
ttn gtn§ Grgcfcen* anderstood). ° ftf$en. l0 beim &afema$en. * 1 to 
toes, mctftn. 12 to serve, bebienen. "to soil, bcfubeftt. 14 bamit. 
1 * erftaunt. » § aacrbiugfi. * 7 €taube. * * £nlb. 1 9 to drop , ttiefen. 
»• <$nabe. * » t>or. " bei @fonen. * 3 bafj bn ben ©ebanten afeof. * 4 M 
/». ** to stoop, fi$ Qinabnd&cn. 26 humble, n\&«i. ^^^wX- 
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feel itself inflamed with a sacred fire 4 , and not with 
affectionate arms climb up the proud tree*. 

Enough now of folly 3 ! cried Kelanu enraged. The 
successor to the throne is a handsome youth and our 
future Lord; hut thou art a haughty man-mad girl; 
this is the key to thy silly talk 4 . Thou must take 
leave of such-like senseless fancies 5 , if ever we two 
are to make a pair 6 ! 

Then thou really imaginest 7 , replied Gussarat con- 
temptuously, that I shall ever throw myself away upon 8 
a low goatherd , as uncouth in form 9 as rude in 
manner * ° ? 

Be quite easy, screamed Kelanu furiously. From 
such disgrace * * thou art safe, as long as thou livest * *; 
The low goatherd deems himself much too good for 
thee. Curse and destruction upon me, if ever I extend 
my hand to thee in matrimonial wedlock * 3 . By my 
father's beard 1 Sooner than let myself be compelled ' * 
to bring ! 5 thee home as my wife , will I flee ! 6 from 
the house of my birth to the robber tribes ! T of the 



l wit foflte fid} bicfe nicM cntffammt fu$U« *cn fcttfgcr ($btty. 
Tliis being an accessory sentence the verb »entflammt fufyirti" ought 
to stand last; why this is not so, see Gr. § 49 etc. The same ap* 
plies to the preceding sentences beginning "thus to raise" etc , and 
"when the royal cedar" etc. * unb fld) ni$t an bent ftatyn $aunie 
(inattfranfen in it licfrcnten ft r men. (The last observation applies 
also here.) 3 nun ift bet 9iarr(?eit genua,. 4 ©eftyinafc. 5 bergfei* 
$en unflnnfgeti $raumeieien niufet bu ben 3lfcf$ieb ge&en. 6 mentt 
auS un8 nodj jemaiS ein $aar toetben feu*. 7 to imagine, ineineif. 
8 an. ° fo plump ton @efia(t. * ° ucn 8ittem 1 * t>er fciefet €$ina$. 
18 bent Se6en (ang. * 3 imn @$efcunbe. 14 e&e id) n\\% jtotngen faffe. 
1 5 ju fityren. * 6 e$er ftfefce to) (not the future tense). » 7 ju ben raufc* 
tifipca Btammcn. 
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desert, and Kelanu's voice shall nevermore be re- 
echoed * in the mountains of Gabel el Ared ! 

He rushed away accompanied by Gussarat's scornful 
laughter*. Then* Huadir, Canfu's wife, called out 
in the hut with angry tones the name of her neglectful 
niece 4 . 

Hateful yoke of slavery 5 , the latter said, when 
shall I succeed 6 in casting thee off! she sent one 
more 7 longing look towards the uproar of the chase 
dying away in the distance 8 and went ill-humouredly s 
into the hut 



Gloomily 40 the old Canfu came forth from behind 
his hut 4 * with his herd of goats. He had listened to * * 
the last exchange of words * 3 between his son and his 
niece and deeply afflicted * 4 he drove his animals to 
the pasture ' 5 on the banks * G of the mountain-stream. 
The two will never make a couple * 7 ! said he angrily * * 
to himself ' 9 . The impetuous violence !0 of my boy f * 
and the haughtiness of that little fool, fire and water! 
Two elements that ever hate and in forced union* * 
destroy each other! Thus grumbling* 3 he continued 
walking along behind the goats* 4 , until he at last ar- 
rived * ■ at * 6 the stream which yonder, with thundering 

1 nimmer foil Arionu'* ©titttmc me$r ben ©ieberfafl nad?rufen. 
*$c$»gc(a$ter. *ba (ace Gr. §33). *bcr lafflgen fti$te. s ilne^U 
f$aft. *to succeed, gettngen (verb impers. see Gr. § 120, b etc.). 
7 noc$ einen. *na% ban fern t>er$aflenbcn 3^d^d ct *6fe. Q unmut(ig. 
"ftnfter. f 1 Winter bet ^iitte. ** to listen to, mit an&bwn. » 3 28ort« 
■xtfcl. "fcefmitmert. "Scibe. 16 am Ufa. 17 au8 ben 8eiben 
»irb nimutcmte(r ein $aar. 18 to saj angrily, grotten. !8 fut ftdj. 
*°.vi&e. 21 boj, >£ufce. * 2 fcei bcr erjmungencn Sereinigung. 23 fo 
rnunenb. 24 ging cr intmer fort Winter ben Soften Ijet, *»ta tsm^ 
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feel itself inflamed with a sacred fire 4 , and not with 
affectionate arms climb up the proud tree 4 . 

Enough now of folly 3 ! cried Kelanu enraged. The 
successor to the throne is a handsome youth and our 
future Lord; hut thou art a haughty man-mad girl; 
this is the key to thy silly talk 4 . Thou must take 
leave of such-like senseless fancies 8 , if ever we two 
are to make a pair 6 ! 

Then thou really imaginest 7 , replied Gussarat con- 
temptuously, that I shall ever throw myself away upon 8 
a low goatherd , as uncouth in form 9 as rude in 
manner * ° ? 

Be quite easy, screamed Kelanu furiously. From 
such disgrace * 4 thou art safe, as long as thou livest * *; 
The low goatherd deems himself much too good for 
thee. Curse and destruction upon me, if ever I extend 
my hand to thee in matrimonial wedlock * 3 . By my 
father's beard ! Sooner than let myself be compelled * l 
to bring f 5 thee home as my wife , will I flee * 6 from 
the house of my birth to the robber tribes * 7 of the 



'wfe foflte fid; bicfe m'cM cntfUmmt ffijlew toon $rf(fgcr QMuttf. 
Hii8 being an accessory sentence the verb „cntflamuit fufyiett" ought 
to stand last; why this is not so, see Gr. § 49 etc. The same ap» 
plies to the preceding sentences beginning "thus to raise" etc , and 
*whm the royal cedar" etc. * unb fi$ ni$t an bem ftefjen $aunte 
(inattftanfen mit licecnbcn 9lrmen. (The last observation applies 
also here.) 3 nun tft ber 9Jarr(?ctt gerntg. 4 ©cfdjwafc. fi bcrgfei* 
$en unftnnigen Srauuurdcn niugt bu ben 3lfcf$icb gefcen. 'roemt 
aud mi8 no$ jemafd ein $aar toetben foil. 7 to imagine, uieinett. 
8 an. 9 fo pbimp von @e ftoft. 1 ° uon 8 it ten. 1 1 dot biefer €$ma$. 
1 * bcin Seben tang. ' 3 $um G$c6imbc. 1 4 e&c f# mi$ jwtngen Caffe . 
15 311 fufcren. 16 c$er fflc$e id) (not the future tense). l7 ju ben xhuU* 
rifflcn Btammcn. 
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desert, and Kelanu's voice shall nevermore be re- 
echoed ' in the mountains of Gabel el Ared ! 

He rushed away accompanied by Gussarat's scornful 
laughter*. Then 1 Huadir, Canfu's wife, called out 
in the hut with angry tones the name of her neglectful 
niece *. 

Hateful yoke of slavery 5 , the latter said, when 
shall I succeed 6 in casting thee off! she sent one 
more 7 longing look towards the uproar of the chase 
dying away in the distance * and went ill-humouredly 9 
into the hut. 



Gloomily * ° the old Canfu came forth from behind 
his hut 4 * with his herd of goats. He had listened to * * 
the last exchange of words * 3 between his son and his 
niece and deeply afflicted 4 * he drove his animals to 
the pasture f 5 on the banks * G of the mountain-stream. 
The two will never make a couple 4 7 ! said he angrily f * 
to himself 4 •. The impetuous violence f ° of my boy * ' 
and the haughtiness of that little fool, fire and water! 
Two elements that ever hate and in forced union 4 * 
destroy each other! Thus grumbling" he continued 
walking along behind the goats' 4 , until he at last ar- 
rived * 8 at * 6 the stream which yonder, with thundering 

1 nimntet foil Jielanu'ft ©titttme inefcr ben SSicbcr&afl nacfcrufcn. 
s $c$»ge(a4tet. 3 ba (see Gr. § 33). * bcr laffl$fn 9ii$te. * ilnec^U 
f$aft. *to succeed, gettngen (verb impers. see Gr. § 120, b etc.). 
7 nec$ eittcn. •nac^ beut fern t>er$affenbcn Jagt-^etbfe. 9 umtmt(ig. 
1 ° finflcr. l » Winter ber $iittt. l * to listen to, mix an}B rcn. l3 28ort« 
Mctfcl. 1 4 oefuumicrt. 15 Scite. 16 am Ufcr. 17 au8 ben #eiten 
toirb nimmcrraefcr ein $aar. 18 to saj angrily, grotten. 18 fiir |I<$. 
*Hm$c. al boj, $uoe. a2 6ei bcr erjtmingenen Sereinigung. 23 fo 
nmnenb. * 4 ging tx immer fort Winter ben iU^vx ljct» 25 to mw^ 
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noise *, precipitated itself from the rock into the abyss 4 , 
then breaking against the lower cliffs 3 was dissolved * 
into white masses of foam B and after that •, still tremb- 
ling and heaving 7 from the mighty fall, rushed along 9 
between the high rocky banks . The herd spread it- 
self 10 over the rich 11 grassy pasture 1 *, and Canfu 
seated himself upon a large stone by the bank * 8 , stared 
wrathfully * * into the waters * R flowing by and looked 
on * * the heaps of foam which 4 7 , the further * • they 
moved 19 from the fall, grew smaller, and in the end 
entirely disappeared. 

Those* are the wishes and prayers of poor mortals! 
spake he to himself. The longer the stream of life 81 
is flowing, the more modest 2 * they become and at last 
sink 13 away unheard and unfulfilled. This union* 4 
was my last hope, the only wish that had remained* 8 
of a thousand frustrated ones* 6 , the sole sweet drop 
which I had reserved to myself for the draining of the 
bitter cup of life* 7 . The idea was so pleasing* 8 , so 
natural , that my son should marry * ° the daughter of 
my good brother, so that afterwards the two * • children, 
bound 8 * by double ties, might become 3 * the affectionate 
supports 3 3 of my old age. How often have I humbled 
myself in the dust before Allah, and fervently besought 

*(&c6raufe. *Ifcfc. *an ben untcrti JUippen jerftaufcenb. «to 
be dissolved, ft$ auffefen. fi <2djaumutaffcn. 6 unb bantt. 7 ttogenb. 
•to rush along, fottraufdjen. g rocky bank, @teimtfer. 10 to spread, 
fi$ au&frreftem "rich, fctt. * * fltoutertocfoe. "am Uftr. "Sign* 
fi$. 15 ®eroaffer. 16 to look on, jitfcfcen. 17 bie (not m totlty m , see 
Gr. §251). *»je writer. 19 to remove, ftd> entfernen. 10 baS. 11 8e» 
Benfiffrom. 2 *bef!c bcfc^eibcncr. 23 to sink away, toerflnfen. * 4 $et* 
(tabling. * 5 utrift gefc(ie6en. * 6 t>en taufenb uereitelten. "f&t Me 
9ttig$ t>e» Jerfren tfefcen$fccd>CT«. * * freuttbH$. 29 to marry, efplitytl 
0>™*ent conjunctive). »°fccifcctl. 3l \)«tuu^U **XG\riUtu "%(fi$*tyOU 
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him 1 in order that I might at last extort from him 
the granting of my request 2 . In vain 3 ! He insists 4 
upon his will! What does he care for the prayer* 
of a poor goatherd, how could the gratitude rejoice him 
that would ascend • from Canfu's poor 7 hut ! Sitting 
upon his golden throne, adored by the angels of heaven 
and the nations of the earth, he scornfully smiles down * 
upon the lowly worm which imagined likewise it might 
once even wish for something 9 , which dared * ° to 
expect a hearing 4 * for the dearest f 2 of its prayers. 

While Canfu thus argued 4 * with Heaven, he per- 
ceived * * a naked human body which the roaring stream 
bore along 4 * with it 4 § . Having been hurled down 4 7 with 
the waterfall, it swam lightly upon the surface ' 8 with- 
out a sign of life. Canfu whose heart was indeed 4 9 
defiant and despairing * °, but not wicked, could not see 
that without wishing to help * 4 . He descended into the 
stream, and holding fast by a rock on the shore**, he 
stretched out his curved * 3 crook 2 * towards the swim- 
ming body. He succeeded in laying hold of it 2 * and 
in drawing it towards him 26 , after which 27 he com- 
pletely 18 got 29 it ashore 30 . 

It was the body of a wonderfully beautiful woman 3 1 , 

1 mil Jnfrrmitf ju tym gtflc(t. 2 urn i(m eitbtt$ (9cma$runa abtfi* 1 
tingcn. 3 uittfenft. 4 er miff. * load f ft mmcrt i$n bad (8cfct. 
• cinperflefa/n. T poor, burftig. 'to smile down, $erafc(a$r(n. 
9 aud) einmal cttoafi rooflcn ju bitrfetu I0 ber e& n>aa,tc. ^t&efcei 
gn f)tfftn. I2 dear, Uc6. 13 to argue, red} ten. * * to perceive, gcmafcr 
mcrbttt. lft tobear along, bafccrrrifjen. 10 mit fld}. 17 tta$bem er . . . 
jfruniergefrurftt roar. » • SSafferflacfa. 19 roel. *°wcrjagt. ai $elftnjtt 
tteffett. "ffofr an fitter llferflippe feftyaftettb. 23 curved, gefrutttmt. 
a4 $frtcnftaD. "biefett ju faffctt. * 6 unb &eranjti5ic$ett. 27 roorauf. 
"ttfenbS. t9 to get, foln&cn. 30 anft Ufa. ^noTftM^^waw* 
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overcast * with the pallid hue * of death , with closed 
eyes and an expression the bold defiance of which re- 
pelled 3 Canfu , perfectly beautiful though 4 the out- 
. lines * of the countenance were. Honest Canfu threw 
his upper-garment upon the lovely corpse, and re- 
mained helplessly 7 standing near it, for a secret dread 8 
deterred him from attempting 9 its reanimation ! °. Yet 
scarcely had the warmth of the sun * * and Canfu's vest- 
ment dried up * * the water from her body, when a 
so ft flush came over it 13 . Suddenly the fair form 
rose l * and opened her black beaming eyes , whence 
darted upon Canfu a look before which he * * shrank 
back 4 c terrified, since * 7 it was not clear to him whether 
gratitude for the rescue or smiling scorn ! 8 spake there- 
from. In that moment, light, fragrant, shining wings 
opened out from her shoulders l0 , and like* the eagle, 
flying * ! to * * the sun, the fair unknown rose in the air. 
With staring 43 eyes Canfu gazed after her* 4 . She 
flew towards 4 * the rock of the waterfall, and there 
circled around * 6 the summits of the mountain as if 
waiting* 7 for some prey. Then another winged being 
appeared in the air. Furiously the female form at- 
tacked it but, conquered* 8 after a short combat, she 
was precipitated * 9 anew into the stream, and for the 3 ° 

1 u6ergcffett. 2 $(ci$gc(fr. 3 to repel, juriiifftojjen. 4 fo oottenbtt 
tt&n. 6 fcie ftormen. 6 Cfrcrflewanb. 7 ratted. 8 2c$eu. *j« 
txrfucfycn. 10 ifctc $UctcT6c(c6ung. !1 Somtcmuarmr. 12 to dry up, 
afrtrocf nen. ' 3 aid fctcfen eine fanfte s Mtf)t ufcerjoa,. x 4 to rise , fu$ 
aufrufyen. 15 fctcfcr. 1 6 to shrink back, guTucfiuri$en. 17 ba. ls $efri, 
10 frrcitctcn ftd} . . . toon tyren £$u(tern. 2U g(ci$ (with dative), 

* • bcr pticat. 22 nad). 23 staring, grog. 24 ftarrtc tyr Ganfit na$. 

t& P« ffoft . . . jit. 26 to circle around, umfretfen. 27 a(8 efc fie . . . 
auflauere. S8 to conquer, tyroingen. 29 to be precipitated, ftur^m. 
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second time its torrent carried her down the waterfall 
to meet Canfu's rescuing hand ' . 

In silent wonder * Canfu once more pulled out the 
body which, after being dried 8 , revived* as the first 
time and with its luminous wings * stood before the 
goatherd in imperishable beauty of youth 6 . 

It is in vain, spake the wonderful woman with a 
malicious 7 smile , it is in vain to contend against a 
power superior to mine 8 . Without thy help, I should 
have been lost, for my nature is such that, while 9 
the day-star illumines the earth, water is capable * ° of 
dissolving l * my being. I am Geiwaraha, of the race * * 
of bold and free spirits, who dare * 3 , not to obey the 
seal of Salomon and the commands of Muhamed. My 
sole pleasure is "to resist the will of the Prophet." 
Thou 8a wet me just now in combat with one of his 
slave-spirits. The malicious wretch 4 4 knowing the im- 
perfection of my nature purposely chose this place for 
the attack * * and threw * 6 me into the floods hoping 1 7 
to annihilate * * me. But 1 knew some one to be ! ° in 
the neighbourhood, ready for help and discontented with 
Allah who * ° will not listen to * * his prayer. What 

1 riffen feme $(itt$<n fie ben ©affetfaff $cra6 unb Ganfit'd $cttcr$anb 
eittgcgcn. 2 (frftauttrtt. 3 na$bcm er trecfen gcroortcn ("war" under- 
stood). 4 to revive, auflcfccn. 6 wing, ftittig. 6 in unftcrMidjcr 
3u&enbf$one. 7 malicious, febdartig. * tic mil iibcrlcgen if). ° waffs 
tewfe. * ° to be capable, uermbgen. i l auftttfofen. * 2 ©cftylefy. * 3 bie 
eft toageti. The „t%" is here a formal accusative, pointing to the 
object dependent on „wa$tn" and expressed by w (Salomons (&icge( 
unb 3Ruf>auif bd ©cfcoten n i dj t J u & e $ o t $ e n." See also Gr. § 287. 
lf ber #e*$afte. 15 $um Slngriff. ,6 to throw, prjen. t7 in ber 
$ojfnun&. I8 $u jerfioren. * 9 not translated. 20 bcr. It is always 
safer to use ber, bie, bafi for mityx, me($e, UKldjeS the dUtmcxio^ 
of which see Gr. § 251 and Obs. * ! to listen to, tt$fcw\. 
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He denies 1 thee, Canfu, (that) I will grant', as soon 
as 8 thou dost but agree 4 to it, for my power is 
limited, and I am not permitted either to help or to 
injure mankind 5 without their own consent 

Oh charming spirit! replied Canfu in silly delight •. 
Thou hast my full consent. Do but unite 7 my son 
Kelanu through the bond of matrimony 8 with Gus- 
sarat, my niece, and I will for ever 9 obey thy behests! 

Return then into thy hut with cheerful heart ' °, 
exclaimed Geiwaraha with an air full of sneering tri- 
umph: for the accomplishment 11 of thy wish has al- 
ready begun * f . 

And the spirit spread * s its wings and flew aloft * S 
and with a mixed feeling of horror and repentance l s 
Canfu threw ! ° himself down upon his face. 



As the sun was setting * 7 behind the mountains, 
Canfu returned with his herd to his hut. Huadir, his 
wife, knew the bleating of the goats and hastened to 
meet 18 her husband. What has become of Kelanu 19 ? 
she asked astonished. 

Kelanu did not go 80 with me, answered Canfu 

*to deny, toerfagen. a ba8 luiff fdj bfr gewafrcn. s fofcalb GrOtt* 
understood). * to agree, etaiMfligen. * i$ barf ben 9Rcnf$en . . . 
toeber &e(fen noc$ f$aben. 6 gtcube. 7 to unite, wreinf gen. 8 $attb 
ber iSfft. »ewig. 10 fo fe&rc grtrcfl . . . jurihf. * ' (I rfiiaitng. 18 to 
begin, feeginticn. 13 to spread, auSfpanncn. 14 fo bfe &6f)t. l *mik 
einem ®efit$(, au8 <$rauen unb SReue gemifat. 16 to throw, ftur$en 
(this verb is nsed both transitively and intransitively, which is not 
usually the case with transitive verbs, for these to assume an in- 
transitive signification are used in the reflexive form. See Gr. § 117. 
17 to set, oerfinfett. 18 ri(te . . . cntgcgcit. 10 wo if* Siclanu go 
BUeBtn? M0 perfect tense. 
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with surprize ' . 1 had commanded him to catch fish 
in the river for our evening meal. 

That 1 know, replied Huadir. Moreover, he per- 
formed his task, but went away afterwards to look for 
thee as the sun was yet* in the valleys. 

Canfu was frightened at these words, for he re- 
membered it having been about the time 2 when he 
gave 3 his consent to the spirit Geiwaraha. 

He might perhaps have gone out 1 to shoot deer? 
he asked with concern, or is he with 5 Gussarat? 

Bow and quiver hang quietly in the chamber, 
answered Huadir, and Gussarat who today was fit 7 
for no other work is obliged industriously to spin within 
the hut. Her company he certainly does not seek. 
Bather do I believe that he went away 8 to avoid her. 

That is a great misfortune! lamented Canfu wring- 
ing 9 his hands. 

What must I take thee l ° for, Canfu ! asked Huadir. 
Is * * the timid * * woman * 8 to console the strong man ? 
The lad is certainly old enough ! * and acquainted with * 5 
the mountain-paths. Though he should have gone as- 
tray 16 , he will soon find his way again 17 . Come to 
supper. We will reserve 4 8 his share for the vagabond. 

1 fccfrtmtet. * bag eB urn tie 3«t geroefen. 8 a(« et . . . gcgefcen 
Crtatte" understood). 4 toaxt tx meflcidjt airtgegangcn. 6 6ei. The 
student has to attend to the frequent use of the preposition „fcei" 
and on which occasions it is employed ; it is identical in most cases 
with the French "chez". 6 singular number; see Gr. § 291 and 
Obs. i bie . . . ju gcfcrau$en toar. s perfect tense ; see Gr. § 293 a. 
•nnb Tang. *°ttie fommfi bit tqir tjpr ((i. e. what is the matter 
with thee). Hf a. »* timid, Dcrjagt. 1 »SSct6. > 4 if* Ud) Ux 93urfc$e 
aft gfitug (for the peculiar construction with the adverb „bo$" see 
Gr. § 51. I8 tunfeig (with genitive), tB fcattc tx jtcfc flitft toerirrt (^viocnn 
« fty an$ wrrm W/ we Gr. § 323) t u^ ^w Ax V^* 
nben. tff aitf&e6m. 
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She went in. Disconsolate Canfu stood still. 1 
have agreed to my own misfortune, he lamented, and 
Geiwaraha has stolen from me the only joy of my 
heart I Oh, great Prophet! behold my grief, and stretch 
forth thy mighty arm to help me M But alas, I dare 
not call upon thee ; for I have allied * myself with 
thine enemies and justly 3 hast thou abandoned me ! 



Kelanu had meanwhile been restlessly wandering* 
among the mountains. Well acquainted with the val- 
leys and rocks of the hills, among which he was born, 
he knew how to find all the notches * which his father, 
here and there, had cut 6 into stones and trunks of 
trees , as marks 7 in the complicated mountain-paths *: 
but today his knowledge seemed to forsake him. A 
long time he had been wandering about without being 
able to find ° the pasture-ground near * ° the stream, 
and when the night at last came on 14 , he had en- 
tirely * * lost the way and stood upon a sterile heath 
on all sides surrounded by * s lofty rocks. 

He then felt afraid ll in * 5 the unknown dreary 
place. His father, debased 16 by the desolate forest- 
life as well as by' many a care, had done nothing for 
his young soul. He had grown up savage * 7 as the 
beasts of the mountains. He knew nothing of higher 

1 fhccfe ♦ . . cm8 )u mctner £utfc ; see Gr. 49 etc. * to ally onself, 
fld) oerfeutibcn. 3 mit 9ic$t. 4 iu$c(oS war ilefanu . . . um$erg«* 
ftyioeift. 6 notch, Jlrrb. 6 to cut, (aurn. 7 &u 3)Jctfjdd?ett. 8 in 
ben tocrfd)(iutgcnen $crgfHcgcn. 9 o&ite fmfcen ju feimen. 10 an (must 
be contracted with the article following. It is impossible to deter- 
mine by rule when a preposition must be contracted with the ar- 
ticle being dependent on usage and rhythm, 1 1 to come on , f)ti* 
ciufrredjen. n&Bttio,. 13 mit. 14 ba tvaxt (or „n?urbe") tym feangc. 
» an. 10 o€mUkctt. 17 ro$. 
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things, and was acquainted with no power which he 
could call upon * in the hour of need. He therefore * 
screamed out aloud the name "Can/if 9 begging 8 for 
rescue out of this wilderness! ButCanfu heard him not 
— the father had given up * his son — , and Mu- 
hamed would not save a being 5 that* knew nothing 
of him. 

Now, in the middle of 7 the heath, a small blue 
flame burst forth 8 out of the earth. It • grew with 
every moment and at last flared 4 ° up high like 4 * a 
burning sheaf; and at the same time a hurricane arose * * 
howling < s about the rocky summits , but it could not 
reach the middle of the heath where Kelanu stood and 
the blue fiery sheaf 44 was burning. 

And all around high in the air resounded 45 a hor- 
rible 46 screaming, howling and hissing 47 which ap- 
proached nearer and nearer 4 8 and at last descended 4 9 
upon the heath, and now a crowd* of winged airy 
forms* 4 surrounded the fire, and Kelanu saw himself 
all enclosed** by the fearful circle of spirits. 83 

Then a beautiful woman moved forth * * out of the 
multitude and with a look full of savage delight seized 
Kelanu's trembling hand. 

Ye spirits of freedom, she spoke to her comrades * 5 , 
behold here in the midst of you a youth who is given 

1 atmifen. 2 ba (begins the sentence). 8 unb fat. 4 ba&inge* 
gefcen. 5 ben. e ber. 7 mitten auf. 8 to burst forth, $er»orfcrec$en. 9 fie 
(i. e. bie gtotmne). 10 to flare up, emperfobern. 1 1 gfeic$. 12 to arise, 
fld? er&e&en. 1S ber . .. . $eulte. t4 bie fcfoue geuergar&e. * 5 &oc$ in 
bet guft ert&nte ringSum. 16 horrible, gta§(i$. 17 ®ef$rei unb ©e* 
fftui unb ©ejifc$. ,8 immet na$er (= further and further, immer roef* 
ter). i9 to descend, flc$ nfebetfenfen. 20 ein ©etmmmei (liter: a crow- 
ding together). 21 form, Gteflalt. 22 ringS ttafttfttt^uu ** %&^xfeta. 
S4 to more forth, fetvotfQtoeUn. 28 comrade, (%t\\*V 
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into our power 1 . His father has submitted to our rule 
and Kelanu is delivered over to the scorners of Muhamed. 
Hence let us see, oh ye of royal race 8 , how far the 
human heart is capable of being instructed 3 in the bold 
principle? at which 4 the slavish disciples s of Mecca's 
Prophet tremble ! 

A murmur 6 like 7 the first rumbling 8 of the earth- 
quake expressed the applause of the weird 9 assembly; 
at this while * ° a thunder-clap crashed * *, and in a flash 
of lightning * * a terrible being appeared in the midst 
of the spirits. Towering above them like a giant * 3 , it 
flapped { 4 its dark monstrous wings, its savage face at 
the same time bearing * 5 , the impress * 6 of grandeur 
and abjectness * 7 ; its restless eyes flashing * 8 with * 9 an 
inner horrible fire and shooting forth their rays all 
around 40 in the circle. 

Allahoara! howled the spirits casting themselves 
down upon their faces * * and offering to the rebellious 
chief the homage 88 which they refused to the Lord 
of heaven and earth. 

Shaking 83 like the leaf 84 of the timid 85 aspen- 
tree 8 6 , the audacious Geiwaraha approached the mighty 8 7 
commander 8 8 forcing 8 ° Kelanu to bend his knee be- 
fore him. 

I know what thou hast done, Geiwaraha, spoke 

l Ux unfercr 3Rac$t anjeim gefatten ijt. 2 fonfgHcfyc8 @ef$(c$t. 
3 untetri^tet gu nnrben. 4 toot bencn. 6 Siinfict. 6 ©emutiitcl. 7 fltctcfc. 
8 ©rotten. 9 weird, ttmfl. i0 inbem. ,l to crash, frozen. 12 in cincm 
Slifce. ! 3 rtcjtd ii6er Jte empotragenb. * 4 to flap, ftymngen. 15 tritg 
judUicfc. ,6 <2iempc(. 17 SBettBcrfen&eit. i « to flash, feud>ten. 19 t>on. 
20 unb fefcoffen .... Return. 21 roarfen %% nieber auf i&r Slngep^t (not 
he plural as in English; to be followed in other similar cases). 
**Me fwlMgun$ barbrhtgenb. 23 fccbenb. 24 %aub. 25 timid, furgtfam. 
"ffyr. * 7 mighty, gcroaltig. *■ Qcbtttu. "wfeY&ity*jut. 
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AUahoara with a voice resembling 1 the distant roar 1 
of the lion, and 1 commend 9 thy care 4 and fidelity 
in 6 our cause. 

Accept for thy reward the office of tutor e to 7 the 
youth. Bring him into our palace in the centre of the 
earth , guide him through all the schools of our race, 
have 8 him instructed 9 in all the arts useful for those 
deeds ' ° which we shall demand 4 * of him , and make 
of him a serviceable scourge * * of the wretched slaves 
of proud Muhamed. 

The words had scarcely died away * 3 , when there 
was a rattling sound all around in the air * 4 as from a 
cloud of hail * 5 which, lashed ! 6 by the storm, is hur- 
rying past 17 . Lightnings hissed, thunders roared. Al- 
lahoara had disappeared with his band 48 . Fear not! 
Geiwaraha exhorted * 9 the youth, firmly clasping him * ° 
in * 4 her arms. Beneath her mighty stamp * * the 
ground shook, the summits of the rocks trembled from 
the powerful spell 13 and the valley sank down 14 into 
the fearful abyss* 5 along with the unhappy prey of 
the spirits. 

With a concussion of the earth * 6 the sunken down 
valley fixed itself* 7 in the interior* 8 , and on all sides 

1 tic . . . glcfc$. * ®cfcriiu\ 8 to commend, fobett. 4 ©orgfatt. 5 fur. 
6 mmm jttm 8o$n bag &mt einer dtjic^erin. 7 fcei. 8 See Gr. § 146. 
9 to instruct, untertveifcn. i ° bie er ju ben SJaten fcebarf. l * fotbew. 
»* See Gr, § 304. 13 to die away, toerttfngen. 14 ba raufdjU e8 ring« 
in ber Suft. 15 toit tint #ageta>o(fe. 16 tolash, peitfacn. 17 to hurry past, 
bauonetfen. t8 9tette. * 9 to exhort, mafcnen. 20 ben (te .... umfdjiang- 
21 mit. " ftu&flofc. 23 3a«^«ei. 24 fcinunter (The distinction of „$in" 
and „$«" see Gr. § 153). 25 in bie graufe £ic{e. 26 mit ttam<l.\^t$ju 
27 fepte ft#... feft. ** im Snnttn bei (tibe. 
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the rocks which surrounded it opened ' forming 9 rough 
and irregular arches and passages, which allowed the 
eye to range freely 3 into wide halls and caverns A . 
Geiwaraha led the amazed Kelanu into a long hall il- 
lumined by a thousand tapers , the light 5 of which 
was reflected 6 by lofty mirrored walls % so that a lustre 
resembling the light of the sun dazzled the eyes of the 
youth. Here in long rows were hanging the most splen- 
did garments from 8 all the zones of the earth; the ar- 
tificial, disfiguring and cumbrous costume 9 of the civi- 
lized European; the gorgeous, easy splendour of the 
Asiatic, and the variegated fur, feather and shell attire 
of savage nations. 

The poor garment thou art wearing l ° is unworthy 
of thee, spoke Geiwaraha. Choose here after thy taste 
and hesitate 4 * not to select the most precious* What- 
ever thy heart desires 4 *, is thine. 

For a long time Kelanu contemplated with curiosity 
and pleasure the motly glitter of colours, metals and 
precious stones, irresolutely stretching forth his hand 
now here, now there 13 , unable to arrive at any deci- 
sion for the multitude * 4 of glorious objects 1 5 , among 
which he had to choose. 

Take these sultan's garments * 6 , said Geiwaraha, 



1 to open, 'offhen , this being a transitive verb, but here used in an 
intransitive sense, must assume the reflexive form, see Gr. § 117, 2. 
8 Mbenb. 3 tie ben Slict fret tiefeen in :e. 4 Giewolbe. 5 ®%tin. • to 
reflect, juritdtDctfcn (active voice to be used). 7 <£piege(»anfce. 8 au8. 
£ra$t. 1 ° to wear, tragen (In German, the relative pronoun can ne- 
ver be omitted, therefore "which thou art wearing". 1 1 to hesitate, 
fdjeucn (reflexive form). , a to desire, geluficn (impersonul verb, see Gr. 

§ l2u. b.) ,3 Mb bafciit, fralb bort&in. * 4 u6er bet 9)lenge. 16 glorious 

object, ftcxxlidjtciu ltt £uUanfctlctotx. 
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perceiving 1 his irresolution. They are intended* for 
a lofty, powerful 3 figure 4 , at the same time expres- 
sive s of thy future destination : for the favourite of 
our race is born to be the uncontrokd ruler of man- 
kind 6 . 

With secret rapture Kelanu threw himself into the 
Kaftan of ekyblue silk glittering 7 with gold and sap- 
phires , and pressed upon his brow * the white pearl- 
adorned turban, from the diamond ornament of which 
a proud heron's plume 9 rose 4 . . 

Thou art even 41 more handsome than 1 thought, 
exclaimed Geiwaraha with a furtive glance; in this ar- 
ray 4 * thy youth in resplendent 4 3 with truly divine 
charms! Hastily 44 she led the youth to the nearest 
mirror which reflected 46 his full figure. Terrified and 
enraptured he gazed 16 at his dazzling image in the 
clear crystal and in silence confessed 17 that Geiwaraha 
did 4 8 but justice to himself. His heart opened 4 ° wide, 
and vanity with its train* first entered* 4 , preparing 
and inclining it** for the reception of the mighty* 3 
powers that were to follow* 1 it. 

"\Fhou must be tired* 5 , now spake Geiwaraha, with** 
thy long pilgrimage among the mountains and with all 
that* 7 has since happened to thee. Therefore refresh 

1 ate pc lua&rua&m. 2 &etcdjnet. ' powerful, ftaftig. 4 23u$3. 

5 uttb fptedjen .... au$. 6 $e(?crrf$?r bet 3Kenf$ctt. 7 f)ia((ettb. This 
being an abbreviated accessory sentence the verb mast stand last as in 
all accessory sentence ; see Gr. § 299, foot-note. 8 unb btucfte ftdj . . . . 
in tU&tftnt. 9 jKeiJerfcitfcfc. 10 to rise, enipotjkigett. ll nocJ. ,2 array, 
@$tntt(t. 1S fitajtt. 14 ei(ig. « 5 bet f$m cntgege«»orf. 16 togaze,fce» 
ttafytn. 1 7 fcefannte ft* im 6tiaen. * 8 ba§ . . . rciberfa&ten Caffe. 1 9 to 
open, Bffnen (reflexive form). 20 ©efefoe. 21 to enter, fctaetajtefan. 
** unb rfiflete unb Uffytttt t9. * 3 mighty, &t\*al% ** «ftflqRt\tyo*. \*V 
tot. **em&bet. ** t>on. * 7 »on 2lffeui, roaft. 
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thyself by a short sleep for glorious, never anticipated • 
enjoyments , as well as * for an instruction which, play- 
folly 8 , shall teach thee what * poor unguided 5 mortals 
do not learn to comprehend within an age fi . 

She led him to a side-room 7 where beneath a splen- 
did baldachin a costly sofa spread out for him its high 
silken cushions 8 . A lamp burning 9 within a vase of 
red crystal shed down 40 an agreeable evening glow 
upon the couch 4 * . Kelanu's senses grew dim * * and 
he sank down upon the. couch. Slumber gently, and 
may the powers of the Earth guard 4 * thy sleep, whis- 
pered Geiwaraha vanishing 4 *. A soft music sounded 4 5 
from the distance, ever fainter 4 6 and fainter and when 
it ceased 47 , Kelanu had fallen asleep 48 . 

But his sleep was not dreamless. He fancied 4 9 he 
saw* his father Canfu upon the mountains of Gabel' 
el Ared. His countenance was gloomy as the black 
abyss 84 of the rocky cleft**, his voice resembled the 
roaring * 3 of the angry sea when it breaks * 4 against 
the cliffs. He upbraided his son for his fine attire** 
and commanded him to put on again his shepherd's 
garb * 6 and to look after the straying goats * 7 upon the 



1 to anticipate, a$nen. * unb. 3 ftieUnb. 4 ba8, load. 5 unguided, fttfa 
tcxleS. • in etaem 2Renf($enalter. 7 9ie6enjimmer. 8 wo i&m . . . Me 
fa$en feibenett $olfter entdegen6(a^te. 9 bie . . . faannte. * ° to shed down, 
ieta6gie§en. * * @c$lummerfiatte. l2 to grow dim, flc$ umWcfetn. ls to 
guard, Jiiten (conjunction mood), the English « may" of course omitted). 
* 4 uttb toerfc$rt?anb. 16 to sound, ert&nen. t8 faint, fc^njad^. l7 to cease, 
toerfhtmmen. * 8 etttftyafen. lf e8 biinfte tfat (or tyn). *° present con- 
junctive. 21 9to8rmib. 2 * fteffentfuft. 23 ©raufen (verb „braufen" to 
roar. He gender of verbal substantives see Gr. § 26). * 4 to break, 

foanbett. ** Jlteibuna,. * fl #irten&ewaub. *nen betiuten Siegen naty* 
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mountain-tops. Enraged 1 at the unworthy request f , 
Kelanu refused 3 . Threateningly Canfu raised his 
shepherd's crook against him. Fear and anger awakened 
the youth and when he opened * his eyes, Geiwaraha 
stood before him, a crafty smile upon her beautiful 
face. 

Full of s the subject 6 with which he had just been 
Occupied 7 , Kelanu related to her his dream. Silly 8 
father 1 she exclaimed with a sneer 9 , miserable * ° Canfu ! 
Shall 4 4 Kelanu , the favourite * * of the spirits, Gei- 
waraha's chosen one * 3 , listen to the follies u of a chil- 
dish old man and think again of poor Canfu ! No, young 
man, despise the lessons 18 which that worthless goat- 
herd gave thee 4 6 , and think no more of the silly ad-* 
monitions of thine unworthy parents. Kelanu was born 
to rule ! How then should 4 7 a future king listen to 
the instructions of poverty and simplicity * 8 ? ! 

And she conducted Kelanu through several wide 
halls and long passages into a lofty magnificent saloon. 
Here a crowd 19 of finely dressed youths surrounded 
him with great joy and humble salutations 90 , and ha- 
ving extolled 91 his figure, his bearing, his dress, they 
exultingly 9 9 proclaimed 9 8 him the sultan of their amuse- 
ments for this day, and led him as in triumph to a 
golden seat which stood beneath a canopy 9 *. 

A luxuriant repast was served up 9 5 and the gayest 

* 

* mp'ixt (itfcer at). * 3umui§utib. 3 to refuse, n)fbetfrtec$eti. 4 to open, 
attff$(ageit. * t>ofl Don. 6 subject, ©egenjtottb. 7 tnit bem er ftd? fo efceri 
Bef<$fifHftt G$atte" understood). 8 silly, alBetn. 9 fyottettb. l ° miserable, 
etf&ntitf$. "foil. 19 @$ufc(faa. * 3 ^u8e¥n>a y ltcv. 14 auf bic Stjortfei* 
ten ... . a<$tcn. * 6 lesson, 8e$te. * • bic bit je gcgeBeit ^at" under- 
stood). 17 ba*f. 18 dinfa«. 19 <S#aar. 20 salutation, ©egrugunft 
91 ttaa)bem fie. . , gepriefen (Jatttn"). 92 iuofJna. 23 to ^twtasas^ w&« 
mftu. * 4 ZftonfimmeL * 6 to serve up, auftta&tn. 
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company 4 noisily surrounded the table 1 . Exaggerated 
praises 3 which accompanied Kelanu's every word, ve- 
nomous wit maliciously wounding l those present s and 
unsparingly tearing to pieces the absent 6 , biting and 
lively satires 7 on Allah, voluptuous allusions and sto- 
ries which the innocent Kelanu but too readily learnt 
to understand, seasoned the banquet 8 , and now the cry- 
stal goblets went round 9 in - which the gold and the 
purple of the most precious 4 ° wines sparkled * 4 ; hesi- 
tatingly * * Kelanu delayed 4 3 taking * 4 the goblet, but 
the laughter of his boon companions 4 * immediately 
chid 4 6 him for it. 

Thou dost not really 4 7 think of the prohibition of 
the wretched Muhamed? his neighbour inquired of him. 
Hast thou forgotten that thou hast forsworn him and 
belongest to a greater Lord? What the earth gives, 
exists 4 8 for 4 • our enjoyment, and he * ° were * 4 indeed 
a fool a thousandfold, that would** be thirsty, when 
the goblet is offered * 3 to him out of which * 4 he can 
drink strength and pleasure 15 , and new strength for 
new pleasure. 

This reason seemed irrefutable to Kelanu s desire 16 . 
He emptied the goblet in rapid 17 draughts, and soon 
his cheeks burnt with * 8 an * 9 uncommon glow and his 

1 Unter$a(tung. s umrauf$te tie $afe(. 3 praise, gofcpreifuttg. 4 bet . . 
twleftte. & bit (Bcgcmoartigen. 6 bit Sftwefenbett. 7 g&fteiwigcn. * bfc 
€>peifen. 9 to go round, in bie SRutibe ge&en. ' ° precious, ebel. l * to 
sparkle, funfcfn (verb in the singular, see Gr, § 291. and Obi.). 
12 fccbenffidfr. i3 to delay, jBgcm. 14 ju nc&men. 15 ber Sif^genoffen 

©darter. »• to chide, fcefhafen. 17 bo$ mo^l ttity gar. 1B ift ba. 

19 ju. *°bet. 21 prea.cond. * a »oflte. 23 to be offered, {?$ batfcieten. 
* 4 M&bem. a5 Jtraft »nb Suf*. 86 $egierbe. * 7 rapid, wfeft. "ooti. 
29 to be omitted. 
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eyes lightened with 4 a * wild desire 3 after some ob- 
ject which he knew not yet. 

Then suddenly sounded the sweet glad notes of 
cymbals and flutes *, and four and twenty young slaves * 
came dancing 6 into the hall. Garlands of flowers adorn- 
ed the raven-locks which, flowing down from the neck, 
rendered the snowy shoulders still more dazzling 7 , and 
out of the blooming faces laughed large, dark, roguish 
eyes, casting bewitching glances 8 towards the table- 
company •♦ Still more enchanting 4 • appeared the hand- 
some forms in the various postures and turns 4 4 of the 
artful dance which grew ever more bewitching. 

Enjoyest thou 4 * life under the guidance of Geiwa- 
raha? sounded 13 a sweet voice beside him, and a hot 
soft hand gently pressed his own 4 4 . He looked aside * 5 
and Geiwaraha herself, in the costume of the dancers, 
only infinitely more alluring through immortal spirit's 
beauty 4 6 , sat near him, her dark, sunny eyes 4 7 burn- 
ing 4 * deeply into his heart 

Ah, Geiwaraha? he sighed; and returning the pres- 
sure of her hand 49 , he fell, intoxicated with* wine, 
upon the spirit's breast. 

Away * ! ! Geiwaraha gently whispered along the 
hall 11 , and as if caught by a breeze* 3 , dinner-guests 
and dancers vanished from her presence* 4 , and in the 



1 »on. 2 to be omitted. 3 $er(angen. 4 bet 3tymfceln unb gfdteit (i*6» 
({get, freubtfter jtlatig. 5 slave, 8f(a»in. 6 tanjten. 7 no($ fllanjenbet 
Jcrporfco&cn. 8 rccl$e aerfityrerifcfc . . . . fcticften. 9 £afelgefeClfc$aft« 10 en- 
chanting, retyenb. * l ©tetfunflen unb ffienbungen. 1 2 freut bi$ (im- 
pew.)- \? to sound, jlbten. 14 bie feine. 15 ftur<5efte. Itt ®eijUrf#»ne. 
17 tyre buntcin 3(itgenfonnen. 18 6r.annten. 19 ben <§anbebrwf erroie* 
betnb. *° 6erauf#t »on. 21 foci. 22 ftitftette .... in ben &&ai (in. 
**tvie torn Bturmtvinbe Q.tfa$t. 84 auS titm <&&oit. 
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glittering lustre of the tapers gave way to a soft light 
of the moon 4 . 

Geiwaraha! sighed Kelanu, lifting up his eyes to 
her*, and timidly his lips approached hers.* 

Geiwaraha, spoke he more boldly and clasped the 
beautiful ghost into his arms. 

Entirely mine I she exclaimed with savage ardour 3 . 
But at the same time her looks sparkled 4 so hostilely 
and grimly, that Kelanu started back 5 in horror 6 tear- 
ing 7 himself from her arm with the force of anguish. 

Out of thine eyes the fire of hell sparkles, stam- 
mered he, thou art not created for the embraces of mor^ 
tal man 8 ! Silly • fool ! she spake with a smile 4 ° and 
once more stretched forth 4 4 her arms after him. 

Recollection now comes back to me, cried Kelanu, 
holding out his hands before him as for protection 42 . 
Thou art an evil spirit, thou lovestmenot, thou wishest 4 s 
but to destroy 44 me, away 45 from mel 

Childish boy! she said with a sneer 46 . Thou art 
not ripe yet for my love. Thy mind, spoiled by a 
wretched training 47 , is still too effeminate 48 . It must 
first be steeled through the instructions 4 • of our mas- 
ters, until thou arrivegt at the point* where thou 
fearest nothing more, not even* 4 Allah's avenging 
thunder! 



1 SWcttbetiKty. * (eft.. . . ju f(r empoi. 3 ©tot. 4 after bafcei funfrite 
e8 in i(ttm$(i(fe. 5 to start back, jurfitffajrett. • entfcgt. 7 unb fic$... 
tig. 8 etae8 ©terftlicfcen. ° silly, fc(&be. "Macftefnb. ll to stretch forth, 
auSfhecfen. ,2 bie ^fitibe tofe jum €djufc t)or(a(tenb. 13 to wish*, wcU 
ten. » 4 toetberften. 15 $efce bi$ iweg. 16 mit$o$nge(a$ter. !7 bur<§ cine 
efenbe (£tjif$ung ttffeitynt. 1 8 ttei$ti$. 1 ° instruction, Itntermcifuiig. 
20 Bis tu tafin Bitau&tft. " ntyt einmaU 
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In a small hut, the abode 4 of want and squalor*, 
stood Geiwaraha with Kelanu. A horrible 3 old witch, 
around whose yellow, dirty, bony skin 4 but a few 
disgusting rags ' were hanging, came up limping upon 
a crutch * and humbly worshipped before the beautiful 
Geiwaraha. 

I will leave this pupil with 7 thee for a time, 
Morad, said the spirit. Instruct him in thy arts and 
render 8 him a useful scourge 9 for the human race. 

Morad rose 4 ° from her knees, with her watery eyes 
maliciously glancing over to Kelanu 11 , and suddenly 
lifting up * * her crutch she felled him to the ground 4 3 
with a powerful blow over the head. 

Recovering * * again from his stupefaction, he sprang 
up enraged 46 . He was alone with Morad, Geiwaraha 
had left him. 

Die by 4 • my hand, monster 1 screamed he, and was 
going to fall 47 upon the witch; but grinning 48 she 
touched 49 him with her crutch, and both the courage 
and the power 40 of injuring her 14 had deserted him* 4 ; 
and icy cold 4 * the blood was running in his relaxed 4 * 
veins. 

Off with that fool's attire 4 5 , my lad, croaked the witch, 



1 33e$aufung (nouns in apposition mast be used in the same case with 
the substantive to which they refer). 2 Unfaubetfeit. 3 horrible, gtag* 
tt$. 4 &tio$eit(attt. 6 mtt noc$ cinjelne, efel^afte Sitmpen. 6 aneimr 
Jtrfitfe $etbeia,e$fnft. 7 bei. 8 to render, ma^en. 9 9tut$e (what form? 
tee Grammar § 304). 10 to rise, fi$ et&eben. "fgicttc tfetanu mtt 
tyren Sttiefaitgen (8mif$ an. 12 $eb . . . attf. ls imb fc^metterte i^tt 
. . . ju Soben. * 4 a(« et . . . ju fic$ tarn. i 5 enttiiflet. * 6 toon. * 7 tocUtt 
. . . Jerfaflen. i 8 gtinfenb. * 9 to touch , berityten. 20 bet 2Wut$ n>fe 
bktftaft. **\\l* supine (see Gr. §305). 2 2 wax bet i(jm u«(^ttsu^w. 
*'eiSfaft. * 4 relaxed, erfafoffenb. ** tyxutlUx m\\ \>*x %wwotoA&N- 
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off with it ! take the pitcher and fetch me some water 
out of the march yonder. 

Once more the desire of resistance 4 rose* within 
Kelanu. But Morad raised the crutch, and it having 
already become clear to him ' that here he was the 
weaker, he obediently took the fine turban off his head, 
laid aside the magnificent kaftan, seized the pitcher and 
soon brought it back filled with the slimy water 4 of 
the marsh. 

Eat! imperiously 6 spake Morad, reaching him 6 a 
piece of stinking flesh. Kelanu had no appetite for 
it 7 ; but a menacing look of the monster 8 and respect 
for 9 her crutch forced the abominable food upon him 4 *, 
and he swallowed it glancing furiously at his tor- 
mentor 41 . 

During the repast, the latter 4 f cowered 4 s opposite 
him upon the ground. The lessons 1 * of poverty and 
oppression are various 4 8 , she instructed him tranquilly. 
They 4 6 render man merciful or cruel. They teach the 
base 4 7 lap-dog to cringe 4 8 and to crawl, and the jaws 4 • 
of the tiger they cause * ° to foam * 4 with * * murder 
and blood. 

The tiger's destiny* * be mine, Kelanu replied angrily, 
if thou dost but become the first victim of my wrath* *. 

Morad's blessing * 5 , which is curse, accompany thee! 
spake the witch with a wicked smile* 6 of applause* 7 , 

1 tie gitfi )ttm SBibetftanbe. * to rise, fid? teg en. * tmb ba e8 tym 
f$on flat gettotben. 4 <5$(eimroaffeT. * gefcietetifa. ° if)tn . . . teicfcenb. 
7 f$U$te Sufi baju. 8 monster, <g$eisfa(. 9 bor. 10 btartg tym... 
auf. "griitumg auf feine OuaJerfn fclicfenb. l2 bfefe. l *to cower, 
fi$ faitern. i 4 bet Untentyt. l * mamtigfaltig. * 6 er. ll base, ttiebet* 
tta^tlg. l » fl<$ fa tniegen. *»ben Otatyn. 20 See Gr. § U6. * l bam* 
pftts. **m* **8eo», * 4 wrath, (fcrtoutt. **bet SRatab ©egeiu 
" wicked, MWfr. "8dfa8«tf*eln. 
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she got up 4 on * her crutch and took ' his hand with 
her clammy-cold A bony fist 5 . 

Wilt thou bring me back 6 to Geiwaraha? asked 
Kelanu with melancholy 7 longing 8 , but the living 
skeleton shook her skull • and pulled the youth along 
with her f • as far as * 4 the gulph * * of a rocky cavern 
which lay full of dead bodies 13 . 

To look death boldly * 4 in the face * 8 , shrieked * 6 
the witch, that proves 47 the courage of man { 8 . Learn 
it, Kelanu. This cave is thy resting-place for the 49 
night. 

Never* ! exclaimed Kelanu shuddering, and in- 
tended * * to take to flight **. But Morad seized him by 
his dark locks, dragged him 1 3 into the cave and flung 1 * 
him upon the dead bodies. She then mumbled a few 
unknown words and limped away. 

Kelanu was about following her, but her magic 
power retained 15 him in the cave. Terribly did fear, 
horror and disgust torture him; these feelings however 
grew ever weaker, the longer he found himself in the 
horrible* 6 abode* 7 , and finally all-powerful habit ren- 
dered this sight so supportable to him as to make him 
feel the fatigue* 8 which overtook him, as well as the 
necessity of sleeping* 9 . He looked round in the cavern 

*to get up, fl<$ cr^efren. 2 auf. s t0 ta k e> faffen. 4 clammy-cold, 
nafjfaU. * jfoo^enfauft. 6 mfeber. 7 melancholy, roe(mut$ig. 8 <Sefcn* 
fiicfct. fl fcobtenfd&abcl. l ° jog . . . mit fi<$ fort. * » 6iS an. 1 2 e#unb. 
13 toiler gei$name. ,4 fecf. 15 in btc ftugen. 16 to shriek, freif^en. 
17 to prove, fccrcafyren. l8 man, »D2ann. 19 bicfc. 20 nimnicrme&r 
(more emphatic than nimmct or nie). 21 to intend, luoflcn. 2a cnt= 
piemen. * 3 fc^Ceiftc i&n baran. 24 to fling, ftycubern. 25 to retain, 
juriitf&aUen. 20 horrible, faeuftfi*. 27 abode, 9lufent^alt. "fca§ er 
fcaju gelangtc, bit (£rmubuna, 511 fut)(en. 29 bic ft$ mit bent $ebitr(* 
ni§ M gtyaftS bd ifym einftcUtc. 
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for a comfortable resting-place and finding 1 none, he 
prepared of * two corpses which he placed 3 one upon 
the other 4 a pillow for his head 5 , confidently • laid 
himself down upon it and was soon asleep 7 . 

As he awoke, Morad and Geiwaraha were stand- 
ing 8 at the entrance 9 of the cavern. Just right so * °, 
the witch said with a grin 1 1 . Thou conferrest honour 
upon my method of education * *, Kelanu. Who thus * * 
is able * * to sleep , to him * 8 every earthly terror * 6 is 
but play. 

Has Kelanu completed * 7 his apprenticeship 4 8 ? 
asked Geiwaraha. 

Yes, answered Morad. His heart is now properly * e 
hardened through misery, horror and fury 20 , and sus- 
ceptible of the teachings * * of deception and hypocrisy. 



Geiwaraha stood with Kelanu before an old tower. 
A sly-looking * * old man in a brown Dervish costume, 
with a long silvery beard * s , a large rosary in his %i 
girdle, stepped out of the gate * 5 . 

Nervan, thou friend of our race, spake Geiwaraha. 
Take this chicken * 6 under thy wing and instruct * 7 it 
in the arts which have made thee rich and honoured 
among silly mortals 18 . 



1 imb ba et . . . fanb. s au8. * to place , f$i$ten. 4 itfcet einanber. 
6 ein 9tu&eftffcn. 6 gctrofl. 7 to fall asleep, einfcfclafen. 8 verb „ fte$en" 
to be put in the singular, see Gr. § 291 and obs. * am (Singange. 
1 ° fo iji ed rec$t. * » to say with a grin, grinfen. l * bu macfcfl . . . Cffrre. 
13 a(fe. i 4 to be able, toerm'dgen. 16 fut ben. 1 6 <8djtecfen bet (£tbe. 
1 7 to complete, au8ftc$en. 18 8e&rjeft. 19 8e$&rig. 20 ©rimm (fury) 
unb Gntfefcen. 21 cmpfan8ttc$ fur bie 2e$ten. 22 sly-looking, f$(au 
Wicfcnb. 2S <Stt6crfcart. 24 am. 25 $forte. 26 tfiu$feta. 27 to in- 
struct, untetmeifen. **untn ben cinfdUi^tti €>U\fctt$w. 
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Humbly Nervan bowed 4 and Geiwaraha disappeared. 

Kelanu stepped with the old man into his vaulted 
cell*. High iron chests, secured 3 with seven locks, 
and cases 4 filled with files of accounts 6 stood against c 
the walls. Upon a marble-table in the middle of the 
room lay a large heap of pieces of gold, a pair of 
scales 7 , several files and other tools 8 . 

Here behold thy first work 9 , young man { °, spake 
Nervan, leading * * Kelanu to the marble-table. File * f 
the gold pieces in this heap all round * s , till thou hast 
diminished * 4 their weight by so much 1 5 as to render 
them equal to these specimen-pieces 4 6 . With this little 
wheel of iron 17 thou then givest back 18 to them their 
edge 10 . Be industrious and clever, and faithfully de- 
liver up * ° to me thy filings * * . 

But what jdost thou do with the filed pieces of gold? 
asked Kelanu, obediently sitting down 4 * to his work. 

I pass them as having their full weight * 3 , answered 
Nervan, smiling at * A the simple * 5 question. 

Can that be done 4 6 ? asked Kelanu who in this 
moment obscurely remembered * 7 what his father had 
told him about impositions in trade and business * 8 . 

1 to bow, fi$ toetfcewgen. 2 fa beffcn getuo(6te Qtfit. 3 to secure, toets 
tt>a$ren. 4 case, €>c$ranf. 5 file of accounts , 9te$mmg8rottc. tt an. 
7 eine ® ctbroage. 8 anbeteS ©crat^e. 9 Sltfceit. * ° 3Wcnfc$. l * to 
lead, futyten. {Participial forms representing abbreviated accessory 
sentences are always placed last in the sentence.) 12 to file, fcefdlcn. 
13 runb wm. ,4 to diminish, nunbetn. I5 um fo tiiet. 16 ba§ jte bicfcit 
SRMfterftiicfen g(eic§ roicgen. 17 mit biefem jtftytetnen 9tabc$en. t8 to 
give back, tmebergeBen. 19 bcn genommenen Ofcanb. 20 to deliver up, 
aeiiefern. 21 bie geilfyane. 22 fic$ ... fefccnb. 23 fc$ ge&e fie a(8 boa* 
toting avA. 24 lad)e(nb ii&et. 25 simple, treutyerjig. 26 gcfct bcnn 
bad fo an. 27 bet ftc$ . . . buitfet bat an (see Gr. § 310) erimtcrtc. 
28 \m fraubel unb H&aubet. 
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It is a tribute which the wise man levies 4 upon * 
the simplicity 8 of his cotemporary world 4 , Nervan 
told 5 him and then asked: canst thou write? It does 
not matter much 6 , he continued, when Kelanu ans- 
wered in the negative 7 . It is not indispensably re- 
quired in the business 8 for which Geiwaraha has 
destined thee. Thou wast merely to have altered 9 a 
little the numbers in a bond of debt ! °, for my eyes 
are already growing weak. However, for this once I 
shall manage that myself 14 . 

And immediately he sat down at another table for 
this work, scratching out 44 upon a parchment with a 
small knife what did not suit 43 him and substituting 44 
what seemed fit 4 5 to him, over this business mumbling 4 • 
a sura 1 7 (i. e. chapter) of the Koran into his silver- 
beard , and Kelanu's file which was gnawing 4 8 at the 
pieces of gold accompanied the sublime words of the 
Prophet Iy with its monotonous noise* . 

Then thou writest more into the bond 44 than is 
mentioned therein * * ? inquired Kelanu of the old man 
after a while. 

To be sure, replied Nervan, the contrary would be* 3 
a poor * l alteration 4 8 ! 

But if the debtor accuse 4 6 thee of forgery * 7 be- 

1 to levy, er&cbcn. 2 toon. 3 (f infalt. 4 5Witn?e(t. 5 to tell , bcfe$ren. 
6 c8 tfynt aui) writer ui$t$. 7 a!8 kelanu . . . ccrneinte. 8 ju fccm 
©cftyaft . . . f}A\t bit e8 nidjt unuuiga'ngticty nctfyig. 9 bu ^dttefi mix 
b(e8 . . . aba'nbern fatten. l ° 8d)ulbt?erfc$rribuna,. * * abcr id? werbe 
mi$ bicSmal fdjon fclbjl bariiber madjen. i 2 frafcte . . . a«8. ls to 
suit, taua,en. 1 4 unb farieb bafiir (inciti. 15 a,ut. » ° brum mte bei 
bicfem ©efefyaft. 17 cine Sura. 18 to gnaw, benagen, ,tt bte crfcabc* 
ncn ^rep&etemuertc. 20 ®eraufc$. 21 8c§ulbf$ein. 22 a(8 barm ffr&t. 
23 present conditional (see Gr. § 94). 24 poor, fetyecty. 2a $lbanbe* 
rung. se to accuse, anftagen. " $tx?al\ft)w% 
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fore the judge, interposed 4 Kelanu, — disgrace will 
overtake thee*. 

In such a case, Nervan answered, I shall lay s my 
hand upon the Koran, or upon whatever it may please 
the judge 4 , and swear that the defaulter 5 has told 
a lie. 

A false oath? Kelanu exclaimed in terror 8 , 

Fool! scolded Nervan. What is an oath? The in- 
vocation 7 of a being of whose existence we know as 
good as nothing, in testimony of a fact 8 of which 
that being has no knowledge 9 . I have grown old, 
but never have I seen Allah punishing 4 ° the perjured 1 *. 
But even did the matter require consideration f *, there 
is argument at hand 13 . Thou thinkest ik y during the 
act of swearing 1 8 , different * 6 words from those which 
thou utterest * 7 (comp. the "reservatio mentalis" of Je- 
suitism). The uttered words are for the judge and for 
the opponent , the words thought by thee * 8 will tran- 
quillize thy mind * °, and thus there is help for every 
one * °. 

The file and the words of the Koran were again * 4 
murmuring * * through the cell. But why tormentest 
thou thyself in thy old days with such 4S wretched arts? 
Kelanu asked, impatient at * * his * 5 tedious occupation. 

1 to interpose, efmoenben. * ba fcefte&fl bu ja mit Sd&attbe. 3 present 
tense. 4 obex ttetauf eS fenft bem 9Uc$ter Delicto. 6 bet fc$(ec$te 3afc 
let. "entfefet. ' gimifmifr 8 jur 3eM8f$aft ufcer eine £$atfa$e. 
• tiicfctS tveig. * ° ba§ 9(ffa$ . . . ftcfiraft $atte. » * perjured, mcineibfg 
(how to be used, see Gr. § 237). 12 unb ware \a ne$ tin 53cbenten 
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a,e$olfen. 2l toen9teuem. 2 2 to murmur, fimtmen. 23 fo. 24 arger* 

(i$ fifrer. 25 definite article. (As the definite article m\wt be. ^w^j <tf***v 
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I certainly should think 1 that thou hast enough for 
all thy life long with these iron chests* which I here 
behold. 

Now, my son, thou hast uttered a very false notion s > 
replied Nervan. Man has never enough, and of gold 4 
he can never have too much. Gold is the real 5 Mu- 
hamed of the civilized 6 world, because selfishness 7 
is its Allah. Gold is the only thing here below * which 
has any true, permanent 9 value. No doubt 40 , one 
must * ' not lock it up in boxes, as some short-sighted * * 
fools do, and keep watch * * over it * 4 , like the noble * • 
griffin over his magic treasures * 6 which he cannot en- 
joy. No, it must f 7 be sent out to work * 8 in the world, 
so that 4 9 the flown * • pigeons may bring back fresh 
companions from other people's houses fl , thus ever ad- 
vancing and heaping interest upon interest, until earthly 
omnipotence be attained **; for the truly 43 rich is King 
of the earth and for gold he can buy it * * with all its 
treasures. 

With all? Kelanu asked astonished. 

With all! continued Nervan. Everything that can 
only by any possibility be sold, is to be had for money. 
For gold, beauty delivers herself up 4 5 to the caresses 
of a baboon; for gold the Cadi will dispense justice in 



substituted for the English personal, or possessive pronouns, it will be 
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thy favour, will the Imaun send thee to paradise 4 . 
Gold opens to thee the Divan as well as * the harem of 
the Caliph, for gold thou canst have titles and badges 
of honour 3 at 4 every price and of 5 every * quality 6 . 
It is true 7 , dominion over sea and land is paid for 
in 8 another coin, with human blood 9 , but the blood 
of man again is venal 4 • in all parts of the world l *, 
and a money-changer * * who properly * s understands his 
business may, through usury, in a short time rise 1 1 to 
be the commander 4 6 of the earth. 

Thou art going to object f 6 , hastily * 7 spake Nervan 
to Kelanu shaking his head that, as yet, no Jew or 
Armenian is found upon any of the thrones of Europe 
or Asia. That is but 4 8 a cunning device 4 ° invented * ° 
by the wisdom of those men. Content with their * 4 
power, they generously leave * * all external symbols 4 3 
to the Sultans and Caliphs, and in this way they rule 
more mightily and securely than they would * 4 with the 
crown sitting so often an uneasy burden on the head * 5 . 

This excellent lecture was interrupted. A tall un- 
couth fellow * 8 with a colossal turban and broad sword, 
accompanied by two other associates armed with hatchet, 
staff and scourge entered 4 7 the room * 8 murmuring 
*By order of the Cadi * 9 ." 

1 fpridjt bet 3ntan (Muhamedan priest) bi# fetig. 2 as well as, rote. 
3 tffcreuttte( unb <£&rcn&ei$etu 4 ju. s t>eti. 6 <9ute. 7 jwat. 8 mit. 
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This man comes as if called * ! said Nervan to Ke- 
lanu. Thou shalt, in company with him, engage in a 
trial of skill * . Thy bearing in the business 3 will 
decide whether I can dismiss thee from apprenticeship 4 . 
A widow, here in the neighbourhood, owed me accord- 
ing to this bond fifty pieces of gold. I have made a 
hundred of them 5 . The Cadi, as in duty bound 6 , 
is ready to grant me 7 the required assistance through 
a court of law, and thou art to conduct 8 this suit in 
my name. I will not trouble thee with any lengthened 
instructions 9 ! Remember * ° but one thing * l : "gold 
alone is substance l *; every thing else is shadpw xz ? 
Here the question merely is 4 4 to get * 5 me my hundred 
pieces of gold by seizing everything * ° the debtor has* 7 , 
not excepting her person. For complaints about * 8 fraud 
— a brazen fore-head, for prayers 19 — a brazen heart. 
The words: delay, indulgence, leniency 40 , compassion 
are bad 4 4 magic formulae 4 * by which foolish people 
allow themselves to be deceived 43 , and against which 44 
the wise man must close his ear. 



Kelanu with his followers 48 stood in the debtor's 
poor cottage. The dreaded objection had already been 
struck down 4 c with haughty insolence. The elderly 
woman 4 7 , honesty, want and profound sorrow in her 

1 roie gerufen. 2 bu foil ft mit i(m bein ^tofceftiicf matyn. 3 bein 93et= 
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23 fi<$ . . . taufdjen laffcn. t4 toot benen. 25 mit fcinem ®efofge. ™ to 
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pale * haggard * countenance, wept at 3 Kelanu 8 feet, 
and a passing 4 recollection of 5 his mother just then 
sought to soften c his heart ; but he had learnt Ner- 
van's instructions too well 7 for this feeling to obtain 
any ascendancy 8 . He gave the orders for distraint to 
the bailiffs. Like harpies they flung themselves upon 
the mean furniture dragging it outside the cottage. 

Leave me but the bed-coverings 9 of my children! 
the widow supplicated, when the monsters 10 returned; 
but Kelanu signed, and even * ' these were taken. 

Soon the Cadi's officer ! * returned. A man of most 
forbidding aspect * * followed him , a stout * 4 whip in 
his hand. All this lumber ' s is not worth five pieces 
of gold, said the bailiff 1 6 . On that account, the person 
must supply the rest 47 . Here is a slave-dealer. 

Mercy * 8 ! the unhappy woman shrieked out * 9 to 
Kelanu. If you are a human being * °, sell me not. 
My poor children are yet so litfle. They would perish 
without the care of a mother * * ! 

My master must be satisfied at any price* 2 , harsh- 
ly* 3 answered Kelanu ; if thou knqwest no other re- 
source* 4 , I must sell thee. 

Only a brief delay* 8 , only some indulgence, im- 
plored the widow. 1 am expert* 6 in all sorts of neat 
handi-work * 7 which is paid for dearly. I will honestly 

4 pale, Ma§. 2 haggard, magcr. 3 ju. 4 passing, ftti^tig. 5 an. 
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discharge 4 my debt by degrees*, and thou wilt then 
have the satisfaction s of having practised 4 mercy to- 
wards an unhappy family in addition 5 to the mainte- 
nance of the right. 

Weeping the children clung 6 round Kelanu'a knees 
crying out 7 : tt leave us our mother l" 

In the momentary emotion whieh he felt, it seemed 
to him as if this proposal were 8 acceptable; but imme- 
diately it struck him that the words made use of by the 
debtor 9 belonged to the bad formularies of incantation 4 * 
of** which Nervan had warned him. 

Thou hearest thyself 14 how clever this woman is, 
he spake to the slave-merchant. Therefore thou wilt not 
hesitate * * to pay for her a hundred pieces of gold, 
as * 4 I cannot leave her to thee for any smaller sum * • . 

The slave-dealer demurred * ', wished to abate * 7 
and finally counted out 4 * the pieces of gold which 
Kelanu pocketed 19 . 

Mother, mother ! screamed the children and clung * • 
on all sides closely * * to * * the despairing woman. But 
Kelanu went defiantly up to her * ' and tore the children 
away* 4 from her. 

Here is thy slave**, exclaimed he, leading* 6 the 
poor woman to the slave-dealer; he then went away, 
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and the criee of woe * of the orphaned little ones re* 
Bounded heart-rending after him *. 

Thou hast already become quite a sensible * man in 
this short time, said Nervan when Kelanu had made 
to him his report « concerning the performance of the 
commission he had received 8 . Thou well deservest' 
to be now initiated T into my best secret Henceforth 
thou knowest why thou must acquire*, thou knowest 
what is required for that 8 . Now thou hast also to 
learn how to secure for thyself thy acquisitions * °. The 
merely rich man, at any time 44 , is standing upon a 
dangerous summit 41 . Envy, idleness, want of dexte- 
rity 4 s , the rapacity of others are hostile to him 4 *, and 
easily will he succomb to their attacks if some special 
talisman do not protect him. That is a reputation** 
guaranteeing to him 4 * the love and the protection of 
the multitude, and frightening back from him both ma- 
lice and violence **. However, I believe I have chosen 
the better part 4 •, and I will not hide 4 9 my choice 
from the favorite of the spirits. Follow me. 

And he conducted the youth from the treasury to 
a side-cell * ° carefully closing the door behind him * * . 
It was built** from the bottom to the key-stone * s of 
the vaulted ceiling of human bones bleached white* 4 , 

1 bat SattttneTgefc^ffi. Monte (erft$erf$ne(benb (itttet tyttt. 3 sensible, 
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and on the shelves above and below 4 were extended *, 
as ornamentation s , beautifully arranged rows of skulls 4 . 
With a shudder 5 Kelanu glanced 6 at 7 his mentor and 
was surprized 8 at the sudden metamorphosis 9 which 
had taken place * ° with the latters countenance 4 4 . The 
mouth, around which otherwise a cunning smile was 
playing, stood open, as the mouth of a seer about to 
proclaim * * prophetic words. The treacherously half- 
closed eyes 13 stared up to Heaven 44 inspired, and 
with a voice full of unction 4 8 he asked the youth : 
"What does the feeble sprout 4 6 of the tree of mor- 
tality think about this habitation? 9 * 

I think, Kelanu replied morosely 4 7 , Morad has eaten 
off 48 the flesh and left 49 Nervan the bones. 

Thus think the sons of folly * °, spake Nervan com- 
posedly' 1 , drawing 4 * a sponge from his under-garment 
What their eyes see, (that) they believe, and their souls 
are led astray 81 through their bodily senses 44 . Such 
weak judgments lower 45 thee before mankind 46 , over 
whom thou nevertheless must stand high if thou art to 
fare well 47 upon this globe of fools 48 . Hence take 
this sponge and wipe thine eyes 4 9 therewith. 

Kelanu obeyed, and opening his eyes 8 ° he no longer 
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found himself 1 with his guide in the fearful house of 
bones, but in a magnificent mosque adorned * with the 
tombs of the sultans and prophets, and in which a 
number of faithful Moslims 3 were reciting 4 their 
prayers. 

Do 5 , what thou seest me do, Nervan commanded ° 
the youth ; he threw himself down upon his face 7 be- 
fore one of the tombs praying with intense fervour 8 
and therewith frequently repeated 9 , to the great edifi- 
cation of those present * °, the pithy dogma * * of the 
Koran "Allah is Allah, and Muhamed is his Prophet" 

In the highest degree astonished, Kelanu followed 
the example of his master 4 *. The latter having ended 
his devotions and again raised himself from the ground 1 3 , 
he drew a purse from ' 4 his garment full of small sil- 
ver-coins, and gave it to Kelanu , commanding him ' s 
to distribute the money to 4 6 the beggars who were 
besieging * 7 the gate of the mosque. Kelanu obeyed. 
"The blessings * 8 of the merciful God * 9 upon * ° the 
pious, believing Musselman, who so faithfully 41 prac- 
tises* 4 the precepts 43 of the Prophet!" exclaimed the 
ragged 44 multitude 45 , and Kelanu returned to Nervan. 
The latter took hold 4 6 of his hand mumbling 4 7 a few 4 8 
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mysterious words and in a moment after 1 stood again 
with him in the well-known * vault of the treasury*. 

Thou art incomprehensible to me, oh wise Nervan, 
said here Kelanu. Art thou not a servant of the race 
of free spirits that despise Muhamed? How does it 
happen* 4 that thou performest 6 thy devotions in Mu- 
hamed's temple, and openest 6 thy treasures to faithful 
Moslims? 

Thus think the eons of folly, replied Nervan. What 
their eyes behold, that they believe, and their souls are 
led astray through the senses of their body. Know 
then, thou, a feather 7 that ewimmeet upon the surface 
of the sea 8 , but seest not the rocks which it hides, that the 
highest unbelief, the true, the eternal negation*, nowhere 
manifests itself with such power 16 and so decisively 
as * * in the scorn * * of Allah and his Prophet through 
feigned * J devotion. Hypocrisy * 4 is the strongest wea- 
pon of our race. 

Let Muhamed's credulous disciples * s consider * • thee 
pious and god-fearing. Show thyself to them, lying 
prostrate * 7 in prayer in his temples , sacrifice to the 
believing crowd of beggars 4 • a few coins of thy stolen * • 
treasures, and fanaticism •• will give to thy vices the 
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colour of virtues *, and thy sins will pass* for the per- 
formance of the precepts of religion. 

How art thou pleased 3 with thy pupil? inquired 
Geiwaraha who suddenly stood between them. 

He might 4 be less docile 8 , replied Nervan. Only 
during the performance • of a commission from me, a 
feeling of foolish compassion had almost come over 7 
him. It is true* he yet happily kept it off 9 from him, 
but lees because he perceived 4 * his folly, than 4 * he 
desired the speedy 4 * dismissal from his apprenticeship * * 
which was dependent on his firmness 14 . 

In that case 4 § , thou will have to play Sultan yet 
a little longer 16 , said Gaiwaraha, seizing Kelanu's hand: 
for without a heart of stone I cannot make use of 47 
thee for anything. 

In a proud regal hall beneath a golden canopy upon 
cushions of gold-stuff sat Kelanu , and Emirs and Vi- 
ziere lay worshipping < » before him upon their knees. 

Thou hast given the Divan to drink 4 9 out of the 
fountain f ° of thy wisdom, mighty Sultan, spake rising* 4 
the first vizier, and with dutiful zeal thy slaves will 
execute f * thy will. But now the hours of repose and 
relaxation * s have arrived , and the steel-bow of thy 
lofty mind must be unstrung * 4 through terrestrial joys. 
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Would it please l my Lord to cause * the sun of his 
presence to shine 3 in the circus ? The games are but 
awaiting * thy arrival. 

Kelanu had no notion 5 of the delights 6 which 
awaited him, he nevertheless inclined 7 his head in as- 
sent *, and the grandees 9 of the empire conducted 
him through marble-galleries to a large amphitheatre 
crowded with spectators 10 . A new canopy there re- 
ceived him il , his attendants were ranged by his side 4 *, 
and the sound of a wild music just commencing ' s gave 
the signal for bloody fights of animals, a sight * * just 
as new as attractive for Kelanu 4 5 . But all these com- 
bats bore the stamp of worthlessness * 6 and cruelty. The 
mighty bison 1 7 succumbed to the superior number * 8 
of savage dogs, and against the single kingly lion three 
tigers were let loose which , in spite of his gallant re- 
sistance, tore him to pieces. In the beginning i9 , the 
youth was disgusted with the sight 40 and he turned 
away when the attacking beasts * 4 had obtained * * their 
inglorious victory and the mutilation iS of the con- 
quered * * commenced ; but too quickly however * 5 had 
he accustomed himself to it, and when the noble ele- 
phant, pierced by the horns * 6 of several rhinocerosses, 
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fell ! thundering to the ground and expired with a 
mournful roar * : Kelanu was already mingling his 
shouts of applause with the rejoicings 3 of the blood- 
thirsty multitude. 

Enough now of this vulgar* chase of animals 5 , 
cried 6 the first vizier. Let the gladiators 7 come in 8 . 

And accompanied by a mournful march 9 twelve 
naked slaves entered the circus in pairs, armed with 
small round shields and broad shining swords, and 
placed themselves in pairs 4 ° ready for battle 1 1 , oppo- 
site to each other. 

At the sound 4 f of the trumpets commenced the 
most furious single combat 4 3 , and the sands * 4 of the 
arena * 5 , moistened with the blood of animals, soon 
drank up the blood of the miserable human beings ! 6 
that were obliged to tear each other to pieces 4 7 for 
the eyes' delight 4 8 of their fellow-creatures * u . After 
a short time six conquered gladiators 40 lay dead on 
the ground, and the severely wounded victors were car- 
ried off the scene * 4 . 

These dogs were badly trained 4 *, exclaimed the 
vizier. The pleasure would have lasted * 3 much longer, 
if they had done their duty * * better. Let others come, 
to begin the game anew * 5 ! 

1 to fall, fJutjen. 2 itnb nut traurigem ©e&riifl wenbete. 3 ^eifaflSge* 
latter in ben Zv&tL 4 vulgar, gentcin. 5 St$ier$efce. 6 rief jefct . . . • 
bhmntcr. 7 getter. 8 herein („fommen" understood). 9 bon einem 
Sraucrmarfcfce. » ° paarroeifc. » l jrrcitfertig. 12 6ei bent <S$mettern. 
1 3 (tinjeifampf. 14 singular number. 15 arena, flampfttafc. 16 9Mens 
fc^en. > 7 bte fi$ . . . . jcrftetfc^en mufctcn. J 8 flugenluft. » 9 $riibcr. 
20 S3eftC8te. 21 »om %Ha$e. 22 to train, einiiben (see Or. § 136). ** to 
last, bauern (perfect conditional to be used, see Gr. § 126). 24 @d)n(s 
biajctt (or $fu'$t). 25 bafj bad <Spiel Don nencm feegtnne (why the 
conjunctive mood, see Gr. § 295. b. and § H2\. b.y 
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Kelanu had never yet beheld the horrible form of 
murder 1 . His sense revolted* against the renewal of 
the slaughter 3 , and he inquired indignantly: are we 
justified too in playing so cruelly A with these unfor- 
tunates ? 

The dumb smile of his grandees showed s to him 
the folly of his question. There are but two classes • 
in the world, his vizier informed 7 him: rulers and 
slaves. To command, to receive 8 , to enjoy is the ru- 
ler's calling 9 ; to obey, to give and to suffer be- 
comes 10 the slave, and his sole glory consists 11 in 
joyfully sacrificing to his commander what he has 4 f 
and what he is. Thou art Lord here! Thy will is 
the Only sultan whom * 3 thou hast to obey , and thy 
word is to 1 4 thy slaves the decree * 5 of the gods ! 

Whilst these words * • penetrated * 7 deeply into Ke- 
lanu's vain mind, the circus had filled 48 with fresh if 
victims, and anew began the bloody struggle 80 . Hence- 
forth Kelanu looked on with far greater equanimity * * . 
Compassion was ever more surely lulled into slumber * f 
in his breast. Soon he viewed the fearful spectacle* 3 
only** with the eyes of curiosity, and could even re- 
joice * 5 whenever one of the gladiators was successful 
in some clever stroke * 6 which killed or disabled the 

1 be8 2Renfc$emtiorb<8 gra§(i$e ©eftolt. 2 to revolt, fidj emporen. 'slaugh- 
ter, ®emefce(. 4 fo graufam 511 fpfelett. 5 to show, fccweifen. 6 class, 
<Stanb. 7 to inform, fcefejrett. 8 empfangen. 8 33eruf. 10 to become, 
gejiemett. * » ifi. » * ba8, was tx (at. ,3 b«m. * 4 pir. » 5 ftatyfetyuft. 
1 6 biefe 9Ube. * 7 to penetrate, efttbrittgett. * 8 to fill, fittten (this verb 
being transitive, but used in an intransitive sense, must have the 
reflexive form). 18 fresh, nett. 20 tfampf. 21 fa$ tym forton roeit g«* 
(affctift ju. 22 fittfguuiimerte imttter fejlct. 23 ©d&aufpiet. 24 nut tio$. 
25 unb fonnte ftc$ f$on taxubtx fttutn. 26 toetttt cittern bet getter tin 
gefcQititet @trc{$ gefang. 
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antagonist. The combat lasted much longer than the 
preceding one, at last the gladiators lay bleeding and dying 
on the ground except one pair 4 who exerted * all their 
strength and ingenuity in amusing 3 the spectators as long 
as possible 4 . Now one of the combatants fell down 
wounded and imploringly raised his hand, but the vic- 
tor seized him by' the hair 6 , lifted up his blood- 
stained 7 sword, and inquiringly looked up to Kelanu. 

What's the meaning of that " ? Kelanu asked im- 
patiently. Why does he not strike 9 ? The vanquished 
begs for his life, replied the vizier, and the victor 
leaves 4 ° the decision to thee. Such mercy 4 * however 
is something uncommon, and I take it to be imperti- 
nent * * in a slave wishing to live for ever 4 3 . 

Yes truly 44 ! Kelanu called out; he beckoned to 
the victor, the death-stroke fell, and the entire circus 
ahouted 4 5 as if 4 6 out of one mouth, hail 4 7 , hail, hail 
our sultan Kelanu I 



Behind a golden table 4 •, laden with goblets 4 ° in 
which the blood of the precious * ° grape of Shiras 
sparkled* 4 , sat Sultan Kelanu in his harem, the beau- 
ties of which his mandate had called together. The 
flower * * of all the countries of the earth , from the 
luxuriously f 3 -built, deep * 4 -black African with the dazz- 
ling white enamel of her eyes, and teeth, and the black 

-^— — — — — — — — ^— — — ^ — S ' — 

1 fcid auf ba8 (cfete $aar. * to exert, auffcieten.. 3 ju cx$$m (the place 
of tbe supine in the sentence , sec Gr. 45. ?.) 4 tedjt (angt. 6 fcei. 
6 plural. 7 blood-stained, fcfotfg. 8 wa8 fott bag („6cbeuten" or *$etpen" 
understood). 9 to strike, jufcauen. * ° to leave, iifcerlaffen. * * (fcnafcc. 
is mtb t$ Jatte e8 fiit anma§«nb. 13 ba§ tin <&tia\x ewfg UUn wiU. 
14 ja tto&C. 15 to shout, jatt$$en. 16 not translated. I7 #ri(. 18 £rct* 
fu§. l • goblet, tyotal 2 ° precious, *be(. 21 to sparkle, »cr(«n. 2a He 
$lut$e. i3 uw\$. "bunfei. 
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woolly hair d , to * the tall, strong north-land woman 8 
with the snowy skin 4 , the blue eyes and golden looks, 
and all the colours lying 5 between these two ex- 
tremes 6 , filled in crowds 7 the glittering chamber, 
whispering 8 , smiling, languishing, walking and skipp- 
ing about each other % according as 4 ° each thought 
to succeed in displaying 4 1 in the most advantageous 
manner 1 *, the one thing 13 or the other, her eyes or 
teeth, her shape or gait 14 , hand or foot, or whatever 
else each 1 5 fancied 1 6 she possessed in the most beau- 
tiful perfection * 7 , in order to draw the eye of the com- 
mander upon herself 18 . 

For a long time Kelanu enjoyed the sweetness of 
uncertainty, but at length he jumped up, to proclaim 4 9 
a marvellously fine Circassian to be the queen of the 
harem. At that moment * ° a mute * l becconed him 
with haste and anguish into the ante-chamber. With a 
countenance expressive of great consternation * *, his first 
vizier came to meet him * 3 . 

The new poll-tax* 4 , said he, which thy treasury 
stood in need of 85 has rendered thy subjects difficult 
to govern 46 . Eighteen quarters of thy capital have 
sent deputies* 7 to thee praying 18 for the abolition of 
this impost. 

1 unb ben fcfyioat$en &iau8(aaitn. 2 bis ju. 3 9iorblanberfn. 4 €>%ntt* 
fcaut. 5 bie . . . Ifegen. 6 extreme, dnbpunft. 7 roimmclnb. 8 unb fliifier* 
ten* 8 unter einanbet fcerum. 10 je ncu$bem. ll ba§ fie. . . . jit jcigen 
Dermfttye. 12 »on ber toertfceityaftefien ©cite. 13 ba8 (fine. ,4 2Bud>8 
obct ©ang. 15 »t>a8 jebe fonft. I6 to fancy, uermcinen. 17 om fctyonflen 
ju fabtn. 18 auf fidj. 19 um... ju erflarew (see Gr. § 304. hgtcai 
factitive). 20 ba. 2t efn (Stummer. 22 mit einem fefct fcefHitjtcn ©efic&t 
23 trat i&m .... entgegen. 2 * ilopffteuer. 28 to stand in need of, 6e* 
biirfen. 2 6 f)at . . . . fctywicrig gemadjt. 27 - Wfcgeorbwcte. 28 roel^e .... 
bitten. 
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Take ' me to them spoke Kelanu, annoyed at * 
the interruption* of his pleasures, I will hear 1 their 
complaints & . 

Far be that from my Lord 6 ! answered the vizier. 
In order that 7 the king be ever sure 8 of the respect 
of his slaves, let him rule them 9 invisibly, like * ° the 
Deity ! Deem thy servant worthy * * to be the messen- 
ger and executor of thy will. 

Are the complaints of my subjects well-founded ! * ? 
asked Kelanu. 

The necessities 43 of the state, the vizier replied, 
shrugging his shoulders l * 9 the expence * 6 through which 
the dignity of my Lord must be maintained 16 , the 
festivities, indispensable to recover from the fatigues of 
government 17 , require many sacrifices. However, the 
people are living 18 from one day to the other, and if 
they would but deny themselves a few more pleasures, 
would but work a little more industriously 4 y , they might 
exist 10 very well along with the new poll-tax. 

Thou sayest in* 1 mild words, spake Kelanu, al- 
ready growing passionate 1 *, that my subjects are tur- 
bulent * 3 from luxuriousness * 4 and indolence. Hast thou 
not made known 15 to them thy opinion on that 
point * 6 ? 

I have done so 17 , replied the vizier embarrassed. 

1 to take, fii^rett. * berbrtefjUcfc ii&er. * StBrung. 4 an&Bren. 5 com- 
plaint, $tf$n>tYbc. 6 bad fei feme toon meinem $errn. 7 bamit. 8 bet? 
fi<$«t 6let6e. 9 6e$etrfc$e et fie. ,0 glefc& (with dative), ^to deem., 
worthy, ttitrbigen. ia gegriinbet? 13 necessity, 23ebitrfni§. 14 a($fe(* 
jwfeitb. 15 9lufi9anb. 16 to maintain, fcc&aupten. 17 jut (£r(o(ung »on 
ten 9ltgicYimg&gefc(afteu uncnt&e&rtfc$. l » bod) (c6t ja bad $o(t. 1 9 tocnn 
eft fi$ nttt nctf) einige Sufttarfeiten uerfagctt, tint ne# tttoa* fW§igct 
at&etten woHte. *°6efte$en. 21 mit. 22 fi$fd)ou citytynta. "\qmn&^ 
u XUppitfeit. * 5 to make known, eT&ffitm. **|taS**u ^tV 

1 
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But their answer was so indiscreet 4 , that 1 really on 
that account* was hesitating 3 whether I should con- 
sider those audacious people worthy 4 of the sight 1 
of thy person. 

Well*? Kelanu inquired with' vehemence 7 , and 
his eyes flashed. 

They demand* the retrenchments 9 , which I ex- 
pected from them 4 °, from thee, oh great sultan, replied 
the vizier. Diminution * * of the army, which thou how- 
ever requirest 4 * both against external and internal ene- 
mies, cessation of combats 4 s in the circus, limitation 4 4 
of thy harem - 

Enough! furiously cried Kelanu. Tell the insolent 
people 4 5 that the poll-tax remains * 6 , and that the 
wretches * 7 who once more shall dare to send rebellious 
messages to their sovereign master 4 *, shall leave their 
heads at 4 ° the threshold of my palace ! 

The vizier worshipped before Kelanu, and hastened 
away. The latter returned into the harem. Once again 1 •, 
he reviewed * 4 the beautiful slaves, and as after a long 
choosing and comparing * *, the Circassian still seemed* ' 
to him the most beautiful, he suddenly took her by 
her hand of ivory, and deeply-blushing 14 and with 



1 im6efc$efbett. * bc8(a(6 e(gentrf$. » to hesitate, Stbettfttt twgeti. 4 bit 
ftefyn aHettfc$«n . . . ju ttrntbigen. 5 SlnMicf. 6 mm. 7 ttfii^ 8 iwrCangnt 
•retrenchment, <8tafc$ranfung. 10 bie i$ f&wen ammitfeete. "tki* 
mitibening. * » to require, 6«bfitfen. « 8 9i6fd^affung bet ge^tfpWe. 
1 4 <£fof<$ranftmg. 16 ben Un&erfd&amtcn. "bag e* M bet tfopfjfcuer 
6tci6e. « bie tftenben. 18 tte flc$ no* cinmal ju aufrit&miftytt Sot* 
fcfcaffcen an tyrtn $mn $erae6en nxtben. I9 att. "nog cimttaL s ft ^Utt 
cr attgamfoe .fcmfaau (it6«r). "tfureit unb 8cralei$eit. "to seem, 
biittfen. S4 fcfyttotf>mt>. 



eyes sparkling for joy *, she sank, an image of enrap- 
tured resignation*, down at his feet. 

Then arose in the distance, presaging 3 misfortune, 
a confused tumult 4 , and again the unwelcome mute 
rushed in, by signs beseeching 5 the sultan to follow 
him. 

In the highest rage at being again disturbed 6 , Ke- 
lanu hastened out. Still more in consternation 7 than 
the first time approached the vizier. 

1 have executed thy command, he announced, and 
the flame of rebellion is raging through thy capital. In 
unbounded 8 multitudes 9 the people are advancing 40 
against thy palace, threatening thee with death and de- 
struction. 

Destruction upon their heads 41 , Kelanu exclaimed 
with fury tearing the sabre of the vizier from its scab- 
bard. Where is my body-guard, where is my army? 

Thy attendants 4 *, the vizier replied, and the troops, 
garrisoned in the city 4 *, are in position 4 4 before the 
palace awaiting 45 thy orders. 

Out 4 6 ! thundered Kelanu , rushing 4 7 from 4 8 the 
palace. The troops saluted him with cheers 4 9 and the 
clang of arms 10 . Nearer and nearer resounded *i the 
j roars of the attacking people* *. A richly* 3 capari- 



1 sparkling for joy, frcubefunfefab. s C? rgefcung. s roeiffagenb. 4 (in 
lofijlcS &ttttmtne(. 5 fcefefyoerenb. • fiber btc abetmatige StBrung. 7 ne<$ 
brfiisTfttet. 8 boundless, tinafcfc$6at. 9 multitude, $aufe. ' ° to advance, 
fhimnt. Jl fiber itfun ilopf (not tbe plural as in English). "$ra« 
banten. is bie in bet <Stabt liegen. iA $a1xn ftc^ — aufgeficat. 15 unb 
(marten. * * fcinawS. * 7 unb fturjte. * 8 au8 (The direction from an 
interior is indicated by *au8", and to an interior by „in"). 19 butd| 
3amf. *• ©affengfffirr. ** to resound, cx^attm. **^tta$&5KttySri»& 
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soiled steed * was led * to Kelanu. He mounted it 3 
and galopped in advance of 4 the bands of warriors. 
Help me to annihilate the rebels! he screamed fit them 5 . 
As your reward •, I shall deliver you up 7 my capi- 
tal. You may plunder, murder and burn at your plea- 
sure 8 1 Away to victory 9 ! 

Hail our sultan ! shouted * ° the host, putting * * it- 
self in motion. Almost at the same time 11 , the wildly- 
roused waves of the people 4 3 broke forth against the 
palace from out of the next street. At the head * 4 of 
his horsemen, the courageous Kelanu threw himself into 
the midst of the tumult 4 5 , and soon the carnage 4 6 became 
general. The masses of the people receded, savagely pur- 
sued by Kelanu. From street to street, from place to 
place he drove them along before him * 7 , and wherever 
they attempted to establish themselves 4 8 in houses, these 
flamed up 49 as burnt-offerings to the royal anger. Thus 
relentless fury reigned * ° in the unhappy city , till the 
evening broke, until all the leaders had fallen or fled 
and no enemy remained to overcome * 4 . Then Kelanu 
in proud joy turned his steed triumphantly marching 
back to his palace with his cheering bands of mercena- 
ries over the corpses of the slain. 



Recovering 4 * from his work of blood, Kelanu lay 
upon his cushions, and with a savage smile looked 

1 9to§. * to lead, toerfityren. 3 fcfctoang fl<§ fctaauf. 4 t, cr . s f^ t | e er p e 
an. 6 ftttm £o(ne. 7 to deliver up, $rtf9 gefcen. 8 ttadj (furcm ©elufl 
•fort 5«m @fege. 10 to shout, juBefa. »* to put, fefcen. 12 jugfefc$. 
ls b(d Voltes iwitb emporte ©egen. m an bcr (Spifce. 1S mitten in ba« 
©etummcl. * 6 ©emefcef. * ▼ toot ftd? $er. 48 m fcfaufe&en. ,0 ba ffomm* 
ten bicfe emper. 2Q fo Warb fc$enung8(c8 gewiitfct. Here the passive 
voice is used impersonally, which however only intransitive verbs 
admit of. *'jii bttampftn ubti^ Mtt. ** wto*wifcwto- 
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into the red fire-clouds which, here and there, were 
rolling upwards from the vanquished town-quarters. 
About 4 a hundred rebels have been taken * with arms 
in their hands 3 , the vizier announced entering 4 . 

Let them be cut down at once 5 in the yard of 
the palace, commanded Kelanu and the vizier hurried 
away. Soon the death-screams e of the condemned pi- 
tiably 7 rose* to 9 the chamber of the sultan. He 
first listened awhile smiling and then ran to the win- 
dow, in order to enjoy 10 the bloody spectacle. But 
the servants of his wrath had been very quick. The sad 
glare of the conflagrations 4 4 only shone upon the dead 
bodies 4t , and the last victim was just falling 43 in his 
blood. This is the befitting end * 4 ! exclaimed Kelanu, 
whose heart had now completely * 6 turned to stone * e , 
and as cruelty often is accustomed to manifest 4 7 a ter- 
rible mysterious affinity with voluptuousness, thus now 
his thoughts were longingly flying, from the Golgatha of 
his fury, to 4 8 the pleasures of his harem, in which the re- 
bellion had today disturbed him in so unwelcome a man- 
ner 4 °. Then* ° all at once Geiwaraha stood before him, 
more beautiful than he had ever seen her, but also 
more terrible. Her perfect form seemed to glow with 
the reflexion of the distant conflagrations 14 , and even 
more brightly than these, were rage and delight and a 
wild longing ** burning in her eyes. 

l oit. * to take, fangen. 3 iw bet £anb (not the plural). 4 eintretenb. 
s fa§t fie fog(ei<$ nicbet&auen. 6 fcebeSgcfcfyrei. 7 flaglidj. 8 to rise, (in* 
attftftten. 9 att. 10 um ftc§ ... ju roeiben. "bet frciicrSfcriinpe traurU 
get €$ein. ls fce(eu$tcte nut no$ ?ei$en. 43 to fall, fHtr&en. 14 fo 
jiroit e8 flc$. 15 b8flfg. 16 to turn to stone, fid) toetflcimrn. 17 ju jetgen 
tffcflt- 18 jfattfcet jit. 19 fo umtjiflfonmten. 20 ba. 3 * toon bem SMbcr* 
fdjein bet fetnen $t&nbe. * 2 £e$nen (infinitives used substantively 
are always neuter). 
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Now * thou art consecrated * for Geiwaraha's em- 
brace I she exclaimed with terrible tenderness, extending ' 
her arms towards him. 

Godlike woman 1 stammered Kelanu, overwhelmed 
by her sight 4 , and intoxicated alike with the shedding 
of blood and criminal pleasure B he sank down at the 
evil spirit's feet. 

Aroused ° by Geiwaraha's salutation, Kelanu awoke 
the next morning. 

Enough has been done 7 for our purposes, my Ke- 
lanu, spake she. Thou hadst received from nature 
strong passions and desires, thy parents allowed them 
to grow unimpeded, and I have taught thee to deliver 
thyself up to them entirely. At present thou art a fit* 
scourge to the believers 9 , and it is time for thee to be- 
hold < ° the empire of the Caliph at Bagdad, which even 
this day shall become thine own * l . 

Wherefore should I first seek 4 * an empire in the 
distance? Kelanu asked with surprize 4 '; am 1 not here 
already 4 * unlimited sultan through the favour of thy 
race? 

Silly 18 child! whispered Geiwaraha, caressing him. 
Dost thou not then suspect l * that all * 7 thou hast ex- 
perienced 48 here was nothing but magical deception, 



1 jcfct. * to consecrate, trctyen. 3 auSfcreitetib. 4 toon ban 9tao(i<! ct* 
griffctt. 5 uon 9(tttt>trgie§en ttwb fxtnUx Sufi g(ef$ trunfcn. *ttt»etft 
(observe the transitive* roccfen, crmecfen, aufwtrftn, and the intran- 
sitive* toa$ttt, erroa^rn, and aufroacfcen). 7 cS ifl genug gcf$e(cii. 
8 fit, gefaicft. 9 fut Me ©(attfcigtn. »°ba§ bu.... jtc$f*. * » bag befoige. 
l2 roojtt foff i$ mix erf* . . . . fucfcen. » 3 6cfrcmbct. I4 ba i$ \a frier 
fdjott.... 6ta. » 5 silly, attern. 16 to suspect, afrtten. 17 ba§tlfle8, »a& 
18 to experience, txUUn. 
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belonging 4 to thy instruction? Thou hast never been 1 
out of our palace in the centre of the earth. In its 
halls of rock 3 we had built up 4 for thee thy brief 
empire of dreams *. Out of shadowy images * didst 
thou select 7 a fair one, and at the head of a host of 
shadows * didst thou fight against shadows.. Here noth- 
ing is real except 9 my tenderness for thee, and the 
impressions that have remained behind 10 in thy heart 
of all 41 thou hast hitherto experienced 41 . Now, for 
the first time, enterest thou the empire of existence 4 * 
and now thy turn has come to show 4 * what thou hast 
learnt in the school of spirits. Away 4 * to Bagdad ! 



In a chamber 4 * of the Caliph's palace 4 7 at Bagdad 
Geiwaraha was standing with Kelanu. A handsome 
youth, richly dressed, was slumbering upon a sofa. 

Kelanu, said Geiwaraha. Thou seest here Raalkur, 
the son and heir of the Caliph of Bagdad. 

My rival then for Bagdad's crown * 8 1 he answered, 
the thirst for blood in his eyes * 9 ; but I have no dag- 
ger to perpetuate * ° the sleep of this fair youth. 

Nor 14 is that permitted to us, sighed Geiwaraha. 

1 Me . . . . geJBrte. * bu &ip me • • . . get ommen. s hall of rocks, gcCfen* 
Jattc. 4 to build up, erfcauen. * 2rattmrri$. 6 shadowy image, £ fatten* 
Mb. 7 to select, au$ma$(tn. 8 host of shadows, €>$attcn(eer. 9 alB. 
10 to remain behind, juru<f6(ef6en. "fconSlttem. "toad bu bisect er* 

fatten (*W)- 13 i*fe* "P ttittfl bu cin in ba8 9tei# bed <5cin*. 
(The tin" ought to be at the end of the sentence; why this is 
not so see Gr. § 49). "unb jefct gilt e& ju jefgett, 15 fott. 16 cham- 
ber, <8>tma$. "Chaliph's palace, 6^a(ifen-^a(afl. 18 a(fo meinen 
9Ufccn6u$(tt (the noun in apposition must stand in the same case 
with the substantive to which it refers) urn ©agbabfl ilrone. 19 mit 
tuerbteftlge* ttugtn. 20 $u fcerewigtn (the position of the supine in the 
sentence, see Gr. § 44. i.). 21 aud) ttidjt. 
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Were we allowed * in open combat f to lead our dis- 
ciples against the sons of the faithful', thou shouldst 
have a quiver full of arrows 4 all smeared 1 with the 
poison of the scorpion. But our power is impeded* 
by Muhamed whom we detest 7 . Nor should I ever 
have been permitted to bring thee here *, if this Raal- 
kur had not drawn upon himself 9 the wrath of the 
prophet. But thy hand must not be raised against his 
life 10 . I shall take care of him 14 and give thee his 
shape. 

Saying this 1 *, she breathed ** on Kelanu, who im- 
mediately assumed the form of the sleeping Raalkux. 
A touch of her hand transformed Kaalkur into a green 
parrot which , as if it had recognized * 4 the danger 
threatening it ' 5 , rose terrified, and painfully screaming 1 * 
fluttered about in the chamber. Kelanu ran after it and 
caught it. 

Give me the bird I Geiwaraha called to him in 17 
gloomy earnestness. It must * 8 not remain in thy 
hands. 

Why not? Kelanu asked defiantly. I wish to pro- 
ceed 19 safely. I could, at some future time, lose thy 
favour, and then thou mightst easily use this Raalkur 
against me, as thou now usest me as an instrument 

1 present conditional of but fen. 3 jum offenett tfampfe. * faithful, 
gtaubio, (to be used substantively, see Gr. § 237). 4 toefl $fei(e. 8 to 
smear, fceffretdjen. 6 to impede, (entmen. 'to detest, bcrafcfaeucn. ?ttie 
$atte i$ bi$ au$ $ie$et Bringen biitfen (instead of ^gebutft", see 
Gr. § 143 foot-note). • ffattt bfefet fRaaitux niti^t — atif fi<$ gejqaen 
(instead of „ttenn" etc., see Gr. § 322). 10 brine $anb batf afcet ni<$t 
toibcr fcin gefcen fein. »M$n in <Sid?er$eit fcringen. * * inbem fie bie* 
fagte. 13 to breathe on, an(au$en. 14 a(8 $a6e et.... etfannt (for a(S 
c& et . . . . etfannt $afce). » • bie i$m btc $ete. 1 6 tufenb. 1 7 mit. » 8 batf. 
to ju Qc$cn. 
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against him. But if I twist 4 the parrot's neck, I shall 
have nothing more to fear from the heir to the throne. 

He was just 1 going to strangle 9 the parrot, when 
Geiwaraha tore it from him by force*. How, villain? 
she called out angrily. Art thou so unbridled in thy 
malice*, that the orders of thy protectress have no 
power over thee • ? Then 7 come the curse of blindness 
upon thee, and in order that thy silly malice * may not 
betray * the secrets of our race, I will take from thee 1 ° 
the remembrance of the past 

And cursed 41 , screamed Kelanu furiously, growing 
blind 1 *, cursed be through the prophet, whom thou 
hatest, thy abject ' * race ! May your exertions be ever 1 4 
accompanied by the curses of those whom you fancy 
you are serving 18 . There is neither peace nor friend- 
ship , neither gratitude 4 • nor love among * 7 them 4 8 
that do evil, and they 40 must curse you the first 10 
whom ye strive 14 most 11 to bless I 

To this reproof 1 ' Geiwaraha answered nothing, for 
she well perceived by the horror 14 that came over 1 * 
her, that it was not Kelanu who spoke to her 16 , but 
the Prophet of Mecca through Kelanu's mouth. How- 
ling she flew away and sought with the anguish of con- 
science the caverns of the earth and the valleys of death. 



1 to twist, inttbre$ett. *tbtn. 3 em?itTften. 4 i(m benfeftett mit ©e* 
molt eatti§. * fo jugcfloS in beiner $o9(eit. * ni$t9 uhtx bi$ t>ei« 
mogeti. ' fe. 8 Surfe. • what mood ? see Gr. § 295 b. * ° fo roitt id) 
. . . t>on bit tubmen. 1 1 t)erflit$t. * * oerftinbenb. l * abject, Dermorfen. 
"cwig. lft benen 3$r git bienett meint. 16 SDant. 17 6ei. 18 w*- 
ilantwe demonstrative pronoun, see Gr, § 246. * 9 substantive de- 
monstrative pronoun. 90 am etften. 21 to strive, tra$ten. "am 
mrijteis (comparative superlative, see Gr. § 261). * 3 auf biefe ©ttaf* 
nbctt. 94 benn fie mtxttt eS mp( an bent (Stamen. * 8 to come over N 
antommen. "taf? nify Stclanu jtt t$t foxa$. 
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Sadly stood Kelanu there in his double darkness, 
for even 1 the remembrance of the part* was taken 
from him, and he stared both with the eyes of his body 
and of his mind' at the same time 4 into a desolate, 
gloomy space devoid of every image *• 

Now • the chamberlains ' and the mutes opened the 
golden portals * of the hall and threw themselves upon 
the ground • before the false Eaalkur. 

Death, spake the head chamberlain, has dosed San- 
prak's eyes, and the Caliph of Bagdad, thy father, has 
ascended 4 ° into the ninth heaven. The houris are bath- 
ing 4 4 his precious body in streams of milk, and eternal 
maidens 4 * are twining anew 4 s , on * 4 his approach * s , 
the arbours of paradise. He has passed 14 unharmed 17 
over the fiery 4 8 bridge 4 •, and resides high in honour *• 
among the race of the faithful. 

Kelanu heard the voice of the speaker whom he did 
not see. He groped * 4 towards the spot * f whence it re* 
sounded, and the chamberlains were not a little amazed, 
when they saw their Caliph feeling about him in so 
uncertain a manner* 3 , like one who is blind* 4 . 

What misfortune * 5 has befallen our king and lord?! 
exclaimed the chief* * of the chamberlains. Why does 
he refuse to behold the slaves that are lying at his 

*au$. * Sergangenjtit. *be« Set&eS itnb bee ©rifle*. 4 gttgUi$. 

* devoid of every image, feUbetUei. * ba. 7 chamberlain, Stammtx* 
ling. 8 portal, $fortt (the singular to be used). •(Srbe. "to 
ascend, yinauffieigen. "to bathe, fabett. l * maiden, 3tsngftau* 
1 * fle$ten . . . neu. lA Ui. > * &mta(erung. * 6 to pass, ge(en. » 7 an* 
ttfaabigt. 18 fiery, g(u y enb. "bridge, ftoft. *•$*$ fat <i v re*. 
»»to grope, yintappem **©egenb. * s fo ungemifc urn fld^ fftx greifen 
fajen. »«glei$ einem ©Unben. 28 n>eH& ein Ungtittf (,»€($" for 
m toai fttt ein' is not declined when preceding the indefinite article). 

* *bet Ctetfit. 
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Feet? All Bagdad is waiting with longing eyes to see 
their 1 new Caliph, and Raalkur deigns not to cast a 
single look upon his faithful people 1 who recognise 
him for their Lord. 

Cause then a rich reward to be proclaimed for him \ 
oommanded Kelanu, who shall give back again to the 
Caliph the power of vision 4 . 

For 5 seven days the herolds went about 6 with 
trumpets announcing 7 the richest reward for him 8 
who would give back again to Raalkur, the Caliph of 
Bagdad, the power of vision. 

In thronging • multitudes * • the physicians of Bag- 
dad were streaming to the palace, all promising * * his 
right to the blind Caliph, but none of them was able 4 * 
to keep his word. All remedies failed * ' with ' * the un- 
happy Kelanu, who had paid but too dearly for the 
spendours of the throne with the loss of the noblest 
sense. 

Such disappointed hope 4 5 kindled 4 * Kelanu's bad 
heart into the most furious rage 4 7 , and he commanded all 
the physicians to be put to death 4 * who should fail 
in healing him* •• Every day * • henceforth * 4 the hatchet 

» their, feitt (i. e. to). »timibigt bie ©etreuen feine* SlirfeB. *fut 
betl. 4 bie Shaft bed <$efi$t&. s not translated. (The duration of 
time is, in German, never indicated by »fur"; the accusative suffices, 
only the adverb *(ang" being frequently added which then represents 
the English *for".) 6 to go about, um^er&ieyttt, T uitb riefen . . . ant, 
9 ffti b e n. • thronging, bi^tge btangt. » ° multitude , $aufe. ' i uttb 
«fc uetfpracfcu. * 'after feiner tjermo^te. ls to fail, fe v l Wag tit. 
u ftei. > * blcfe fc^gef^iagme $cffhimg. 16 to kindle, entjunbew. 
17 jum n>tttr>enbfien ©riimne. * • to put to death, fcinrityen (the posi- 
tion of the m iu* with compound separable verbs, sea Gr, \%1 a&& 
Ohs.). "benen feint QtUimQ migl&nge. *°t&$M^ "\Mtau 
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of the executioner was fed with blood 9 Bagdad was 
mourning 4 over the loss of its physicians , but light 
remained a stranger 1 to the Caliphs eyes. 



Some time 'after 3 the head of the chamberlains 
brought, with compassionate countenance, a handsome 
young man, in the costume of a physician, into the 
chamber of the blind tyrant. 

A new physician, said he sadly, who ventures 4 to 
help * the Caliph to his sight 

The physician was worshipping before Kelanu, but 
the latter morosely c commanded him without delay to 
proceed to his work 7 , saying that the hatchet of the 
executioner was already waiting for his head 8 . 

The young man was not frightened at the cruel 
menace. He rose,, drew a bag from 9 his girdle, took 
out a powder, blew it the Caliph 1 ° in the face, and the 
scales fell from his eyes, and Kelanu saw the light, 
and with rapture beheld the man 4 4 who had given it 
back 11 to him. 

Let the physician, he commanded his chamberlains, 
be raised * 3 in my empire above all my viziers and 
nobles. Honour accompany him and may each new 
sun see * 4 his fortune and glory increased ! Demand 4 B 
of 46 me what thy heart desires, spake he to the phy- 

1 to mourn, fcrtrattrrtt. 2 fclieb bad £i<$t fremb. (A stranger to some- 
thing or to some one, is in German simply expressed by the adjec- 
tive „fremV.) 3 barauf. * to venture, ft$ toermeffen. * ju toer$e(feit. 
• *erbrie§H($. 'jiim 2Berte ju ffyeiten. 8 wei( ba8 Sett be* $ettfct8 
fc^cn auf fcin $aupt roarte ("saying", not translated). 9 auS. 10 bem 
(S&alifcn. 1J iinb mit dntjiirfen ben SWann Gfafr" understood). »*to 
give back, wieberf tynttn. 13 la%t ... txfftUn. 14 conjunctive mood 
of sfcfaii". t6 to demand, tottlai^tn. ^Hw» 
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sician, and if it were half my kingdom, thou shalt 4 
receive it 

Oh Caliph, replied the physician. Far be it from 
me to seek for honour and riches. Forgive me but 
one deception, and the heart of thy maid* will be 
content for ever*. 

Kelanu started up * and looked 5 at his rescuer • 
more acutely. By 7 the sudden blushes * upon the 
beautiful countenance, by the down-cast eyes he soon 
perceived 4 ° that he was talking * 4 to * * a woman. 

Happy am I, he exclaimed, that nature herself has 
determined * * on a worthy recompense * 4 for my charm- 
ing physician. Yes, beautiful stranger, thou art the 
sultana 4 * of my heart, and shalt share with me my 
joys and my empire. 

Overcome with delight 4 6 the stranger fell 4 7 down at 
Kelanu's feet. To be the lowest 4 8 of thy slaves , she 
exclaimed enthusiastically 10 ; was the boldest wish of 
Gussarat, an humble shepherds maiden 30 from the 
mountains of Gabel el Ared. 

I don't know those mountains of which thou speak- 
est, answered Kelanu, raising her up* 1 . But paradise 
itself would not be lowered ** by the birth of my lovely 
sultana. Thou art a jewel * 3 which will give new lustre 
to my crown, and this very day shall elevate thee to 
be the queen* 4 of the Caliph Baalkur. 

1 shall, foffttt. * 3Ragb. 3 attf unmet. 4 to start up, auffabten. * to 
look at, cmfcjcn. 6 £e(fer. 7 *n. 8 Sc$amr8t$e. °down*cast, nie* 
to*Tgef$(agen. 10 to perceive, erfennen. ' l conjunctive mood, present 
tense. ,2 mit. » 3 to determine, &e(Hmmen. 1 4 Serge mmft. t5 @ttl* 
tanin. * 6 worniefeimfcn. ,7 to fall, fliitjen. 18 low, geting. ,9 6e* 
grifhrt. *°eine& niebern $ittemuab$cnd. 2, pc <wf$e6enb. "to 
lower, eittiebrigen. 23 ein itteinob. * 4 unb biefcrfcag nod} fo(K bidj 
Su ber ®cttetetin . . . e tQefon. 
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It is strange 1 , spake Gussarat, that Raalkur does 
not know the mountains of Gabel el Ared, where he 
hunted the tiger upon the rocks which overhang the 
cottage of my uncle*. Does not my lord remember 
how he at that time 3 asked me for a cup of water 4 ? 
I however brought thee the milk of our goats; and thy 
favour 5 rendered the poor Gussarat happy* by 7 an 
affectionate * jest which I now might call prophetic. 

Ah, dear maiden *, sighed Kelanu. Along with my 
sight 4 ° I lost every recollection of the past I even did 
not know any more my rank 11 , when my slaves came 
to me , until my faithful chamberlain mentioned 19 to 
me my title. But whether thou springest 4 * from 4 * a 
throne or a cottage, whether thou, like 4 * the sapphire 1 °, 
hast come from the depth 4 7 of the earth, or, like the 
morning-star, hast risen from 4 * the palace of the sun, 
thy worth is within thyself, and cannot receive * • any 
greater lustre from 10 what surrounds it* 4 . Through 
what art, however, fair Gussarat, hast thou accom- 
plished* 1 this miracle? Who opened to thee 13 the trea- 
sures of the medical art? Whence has a young girl 14 
of the mountains * * acquired a knowledge greater than 
that of the wisest physicians of Bagdad ? 

Some time after thou hadst been hunting in our 
mountains, related Gussarat, I learnt * 6 the death of the 



1 feftfam. * bie it&er meinr& £)$eim& #utte $angew. * bamatG. * nnt 
ftnett $«$« S&afftt getottn G,(at N understood). ft $u(b. • to render 
happy, freflliirfeit. 7 mit. 8 affectionate , (iefciei$. *$o(beS 9RSb$en. 
1 ° mtt mcinem <&cfi$t. ' l £tanb. i * to mention, fag en. * * to spring:, 
(fTftatnmnt. * 4 toon. * 8 g(r i$ O^th dative). * • Sapnjir. * 7 Sticfe. 
1 • au&. x 9 er(aften. *° tton bent. * l roa6 i$n umgifct. "to accom- 
plish, trottbringen. ** met (at . . . Dot bit aufgrtyan. * 4 £irtu. * 5 anS 
tern ®ebirgc. * $ to iearn, eifafyrcn. 
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Caliph Simprah and the misfortune of the heir to the 
throne. Then my desire fluttered on the wings of the 
dove oyer towards Bagdad 4 to my Lord , and I im- 
parted to the wife of my uncle the wish * to help * 
thee to recover 4 thy sight. 

But she scolded me angrily for 5 my vanity, as she 
called the voice of my heart, and drove me away 6 to 
take our goats to the pasture-ground 7 . My feet obeyed 
the orders * of my aunt 9 , but my heart was speed- 
ing 40 , like the leopard, over the rocks to my Lord 11 , 
the Caliph* Walking thus along sighing 4 * behind my 
goats, I met ' 3 a young shepherdess. Her golden hair 
was interlaced 4 * with the ornament 4 * of the fields 4 6 , 
garlands of flowers 4 ' were bordering 4 * her garment. 
Lightly and gracefully she skipped along 19 to 10 the 
tones of a flute upon which she was playing 11 , and 
merrily** her white flock of lambs were running after 
her**. 

Coming nearer* 4 she smiled at* 8 me. Beautiful 
companion* • of the goats, she jested * 7 in a most charm- 
ing manner, how canst thou amuse thyself so much 
here** on the luxuriant bosom of thy paternal moun- 
tains! Happy Gussarat, whose pleasure is obedience, 

1 ba fiatttxit meine @e$nfu$t auf $auBenfluge(tt fcinufcer na$ $agbab. 
s n»b mix eittf$(n>fte gegen bit %xau meineS O^cimd bet 3&unf$. 
* Wt$e(feit. 4 not translated. ' megen. 6 fort. 7 auf bie SBeibe git 
fttfyrett. f bem ©ebot. »8afe. 10 to speed, fUcJeti. !1 t>in ju met* 
nem $mtt. 1, a(S {$ fo feufoenb ... Jerging. ,3 tam mi**., ettt* 
gegen. » 4 bmr^fle^ten. "(S^ntutf. 16 field, %iux. 17 ©lumen* 
getointoe. 1§ to border, Befr&tt&ett. ,9 ba$er. *°na<$. 21 to play 
(npon a wind-instrament) ttafen. 18 frityCi<$. S3 fptang tyre toei§e 
gamatet^fTbe tyr na$. S4 a(S fie tuir na&er tarn, 26 to smile at, an* 
lS$e(it. " ftefrielitu **to jeat, fpoctett. "mte magfi bu big fo 
gent f)ier . . . UlufiiQtn. 
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but still happier Huadir who is blessed * through the 
dutiful submissiveness * of her niece I Pray run after 
thy audacious goats 9 , dear Gussarat I she suddenly 
exclaimed with resounding * laughter. Thy companion * 
is yonder climbing about 6 near 7 a precipice ! 

I looked thither 8 , the goat was really in danger, 
but the jibe of the shepherdess 9 cut too deeply into 
my heart. Beautiful maiden, I entreated her, increase 
not my misfortune by thy cruel sneers *• °, rather alleviate 
it * l through compassion and good counsel. 

Is it then the will of Gussarat 11 , the shepherdess 
now asked suddenly in a serious manner, to follow the 
advice of her friend? 

Yes, I exclaimed, do but free me from my lowly 
condition 13 , and eternally I will extol thy goodness. 

Then * A return to the hut of thy uncle, commanded 
the shepherdess, and obey in nothing, whatever thy re- 
lations may bid thee 1 5 . If I have found thee faithful 46 , 
thou shalt after three days meet me again * 7 in this 
spot. 

Playing her flute * 8 , she skipped away * • soon va- 
nishing * ° with her flock between the rocks. 

In the evening* 1 I returned with my herd to the 
cottage of my uncle. Huadir bade * * me slaughter a 

1 to bless, fcgnen (which form of the passive, see Gr. § 136). * Unlet* 
ttmtfigfeit. 3 taufe b o $ beinen betttrgenen 31*8*" na$. 4 resounding, 
f$attenb. s <$efa$tfin. 6 to climb about, fccrumtfettern. 7 an. ~ 8 frtn. 
8 bet ©d&fiferin $o$n. » ° sneer, Sp&ttetei. 1 1 linbete e8 tte&r. » 2 ifl 
bcntt ©uffarat BfffenS. 13 au$ nttincn nnnmrbfgen SBcr&aUntffen. 14 fo- 
1 B t»a6 bit and) mag fcefefcten wcrben toon beinen SBetttanbtat (for this 
inversion, see Gr. § 45 i). 16 bi($ treu erfunbcn Cfcabe"). 17 fo fotffl 
bu mi$ luieber ... antteffen. 18 fl&tenb. ltt to skip away, fott$itpfen. 
*°unb »ctf($roanb 6a lb. tiarn Nfcenb (not „an beut"). S2 to bid, 
gebieten. 
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little he-goat l for the next morning's festival *, but 
her order was not worth s to me as much as the pro- 
mise which I had given to the shepherdess* Huadir 
stormed 4 with B rage and called my uncle to her as- 
sistance % in order that he might cause the refractory 
niece to obey her 7 . 

Canfu hated me, because he attributed 8 to me the 
fault • that his son had fled * ° from the paternal house 1 4 . 
He rejoiced 4 * in the pretext * s of letting his anger out 
upon me 14 , dragged me from the hut, tied me to 45 a 
tree and my blood flowed under unmerciful strokes 40 . 

Who is the villain 4 7 , cried Kelanu jumping up, that 
has dared 4 8 to wound the beauties of my Gussarat ? 1 
By the powers of desolation 49 : He and his wicked* 
wife shall suffer* 4 the most exquisite tortures! Cause 
them * *, he commanded his chamberlains, to be dragged 
before my Divan ere the morning breaks * 3 , and have 
a scaffold erected * 4 , in order that all Bagdad become 
a witness to their punishment 41 ! 

Yes, spake Gussarat, triumphantly. Thus shall** 
perish the enemies of the just * 7 ! 

Continue 28 thy narrative* 9 , entreated Kelanu. I 
am tortured 3 • when I think of 3 1 how thou hast es- 
caped 3 * the malice of thy enemies. 

1 cin 'JVortdjcn. 2 fur ten morgenben $cfhag. 3 to be worth, geften. 
4 to storm, rafeit. 5 »>or. 6 ju $ulfe. 7 baf? cr tyr bie wibcrfpcnflige 
ftt$te jum ©efcorfam cringe. 8 to attribute, ceiitteffcn. 9 tie <S($uCb. 
» ° to flee, cnifttefcn. 1 1 an$ bent SJaterfcaufe. > 2 to rejoice, futy freuen. 
1J » pretext, gteraxmb. 14 feinen ©rott an ntir auSjnCaffen. i& an. 
»• stroke, ©etfjelftreidfr. 1 7 ©off wic&t. 19 to dare, fid) unterflefcen. 
> • ©crfaermtg. 20 wicked , terruefct. "rtlcibcn. 22 (affet fie. 23 to 
break, antotyn. 24 la&teiii$(utgeriifUMfric$tcn. 2 *S3efirafuncj. 2C alfo 
lutiffni. 2T singular. 2 8 to continue, for tfa(reu. 29 in beinet (£x$fc 
f wig. 30 tobe tortured, fi$ angfiigen. 3 1 fcatau. ** to e&tu^ «&vtooftx*» 
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For two days, further related Gussarat, I was locked 
up l and ill-treated by Canfu and his wife. On the * 
third day, when Canfu was with 3 the herd , I op- 
posed 4 Huadir's cruelty. I struggled 5 with her , she 
screamed for 6 help, but there was no one near 7 . At 
last I overpowered 8 her, left her lying on the ground 
in a fainting fit , and hastened to 10 the spot, where 
the shepherdess had taken leave 4 4 of me. At * * sun- 
set my fair instructress * 3 appeared, but this time 4 4 her 
flock did not follow her. She held in her hands a 
bag * 5 and a bundle ! 6 of clothes. Take this bag, my 
courageous pupil * 7 , she said to me, and put on these 
clothes, which are the costume of a physician at Bagdad. 
I will conduct thee to 4 8 that city, thou must ask 4 9 to 
be admitted* to* 1 the Chalif, and if thou strewest 
some of the powder contained in this bag** into his 
eyes, he will recover* 3 his sight. Enraptured I threw my- 
self into the clothes, the shepherdess breathed upon* 4 me, 
and in that moment I found myself* 5 before the royal 
palace; how my pious wish was fulfilled, my Lord 
knows, and city as well as empire* 6 will bless this 
happy event* 7 . 

This day, Kelanu spake tenderly, I shall at all 
times* 8 remember with delight* , for not only have I 



1 to lock up, rinfperren. 8 am (not an bem). * 6d. * to oppose, fi$ 
laiberfc&fn. 5 to struggle, ringcn. •mn. 7 in bcr 9taBe. »to over- 
power, iifcertoaftigcn. 9 e$nmac$tfa,. 10 na$. * * to take leaye, *«* 
laffen. 18 6ci. 13 Secretin. "b<c9ma(. "SentcC. "Siknbrf. »€#« 
lerfn. t8 nac$. 19 t>ertan8cn. 80 to admit, laffen. 8, t)ot. **rt»afi 
t>cn brut $ttfo« In biefcm $eutct. 88 fo tuitb ft . . . wicber ctfcaltcn. 
84 to breathe upon, anBfofen. 86 to be, fl# Bcflnbcn. 26 unb §tabt 
unb dlti$. "ffitfgniB. **icbtt&tit. *» <ta\$4tai. 
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received 4 the light of my eyes, but also an object so 
well worth their regard*. 

He took the ambitious beauty 3 by the hand, and 
caused her to be proclaimed even this day * as Sultana 
of Bagdad, and with the sounds of cornets and trum- 
pets 3 , which announced this elevation to the wonder- 
ing 6 people , was mingled 7 the stamping 8 of the 
horsemen setting: out for the mountains of Gabel el Ared 
to arrest Canfu and his wife °, and the blows of the 
carpenters' axes * ° erecting 4 * the scaffold * * for the un- 
fortunates before the palace of the Caliph. 



Huadir had succumbed to the grief for 13 her lost 
son and to the vexation 4 4 over her abandoned niece ! B . 
The poor Canfu had buried the faithful companion of 
his sorrowful 4 6 life, and lay alone 4 7 in the night upon 
his sorry ' 8 couch, once more thinking over ! • the gloomy 
past. 

Then suddenly spear-thrusts and sabre-cuts * ° re- 
sounded 14 at his door, and rude voices noisily 8 * de- 
manded admission* 3 . 

Canfu looked through the grating * 4 and recognized 
tjie attendants of the Caliph. Terrified by this sight* 5 , 
which under the new ruler's bloody reign could only 
bode * 6 evil, he broke out into loud lamentations. 

1 to receive, empfangen. 2 ber bet ®ttra$tung fo roert$ ifh 3 ©d&ene. 
4 nc$ an bemfetten Sage. 5 in bad €c$mcttctn bet SinUn tmb £ronis 
petcn. • wondering, flatmenb. 7 crfc§etten. * bic $uff$(aa,e. 9 bfe $u 
liaufu'3 unb frineS SSciOcS $rr$aftmtg, aufOra^en. 10 bfe %%tf)UU bet 
3iwrocrteitte. * * bie . . . atifrtytr ten. * 2 SMiitgetitj*. 13 um. 14 Merger. 
,ft itfccr bic ttngftat&ene Wttytt. 16 sorrowful, fummeruott. "einfam. 
1 • sorry, bfirffcig. ! 9 noc$ cfnniat buT($bcnfciib (with accus.). 20 @pccr= 
ftc§e unb ^SbctyifBe 22 to resound, erfCingcn. 22 tofccnb. "<Uas* 
\&$. * 4 ®itter. a5 etf$re(tt t?on biefcm tafcllftt. **VtowXwu 
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Ye spirits of the air I he wailed *, where is Kelanu, 
my son? Where are the promises which you gave* 
to the unhappy Canfu ? Deliver me 3 now from my 
anguish and distress 4 . 

Here 8 a faint blue glimmer 6 illumined the cham- 
ber, and Geiwaraha stood before him. 

What does my subject demand 7 ? she asked with 
a treacherous smile *. 

The Caliph's attendants are assaulting 9 my hut, 
answered Canfu, and thou knowest, good spirit, that 
they are the harbingers of death. 

Fear nothing, Canfu, spake Geiwaraha, in 40 cold 
mockery 4 4 . Remember 4 * what I have told thee. Who 
dares 4 3 accuse me of falsehood 4 4 ? Even now 4 * shalt 
thou behold Kelanu in the arms of the domineering 
Gussarat. More ask 46 not of 17 me. Thy only wish 
was the union 4 8 of thy son with thy niece. The free 
spirits are satisfied when they fulfil their promises 49 . 
If we grant thy wish, what else canst thou demand * • ? 
Whether the blind wishes of mortals flow from the 
fountain * 4 of their wisdom or their folly, that concerns 
our immortal race but little**! 

Contemptuously she turned away from Canfu, 

1 to wail, jammern. 2 perfedt tense, omitting the auxiliary verb. 3 to 
deliver, fcelfcn. A au$ nicinct Slngfl unb 9*ot$. 5 ba. 6 <g$imntei. 
7 to demand, toerlctngen. 8 mit tucfif$em £d$e(n. °to assault, ftur* 
mtn. l ° mit. * l <Spett. * 2 criimcrc bic$ beffen (when the verb of the 
principal sentence requires an object in the genitive case, and if such 
object be expressed by an accessory sentence, it is necessary to in- 
dicate that genitive by the demonstrative ^fccfjen". See also Gr. § 310 
and page 316 foot-note). 13 batf. 14 bet tffifle jeijcn. 15 efrcn jefct. 
1 6 to ask, forbern. * 7 toon. * 8 (£ $c. * • i f)x SBerfowctycn (must be in the 
singular). *<>n>a8 fafi bu no* gu forbcm. 21 duett*. "baS funis 
niett unftx unflcxblify* ®cf$U$t wtuifc. 
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pread 4 her cloud- wings * and vanished before his eyes.. 
n the meanwhile the attendants had burst open 3 the 
ottage door, they broke into Canfu's room, bound the 
tnhappy man 4 and dragged him along with them * to 
Bagdad. 

Before the sun had awakened from his dream of 
he night, the captive was led into the porch of the 
oyal palace, and the first morning-salutation which the 
hamberlains brought to the Caliph and his sultana was 
he message that certainly 6 Huadir had escaped 7 their 
iiry 8 through death , but that Canfu was , in chains, 
waiting ° his punishment. At * ° this news, Gussarat's 
yes swam with 4 ' malicious joy, and Kelanu rose 
jigrily to see the enemy of his sultana tortured 4 * be- 
fore his eyes. 

A throne had been raised by the side of the scaf- 
bld 4 s , to which 1 4 Kelanu and Gussarat along with the 
prandees of their court ascended 15 . The streets were 
illed with expecting eyes, and the whole city was crowd- 
ng * 6 in hot 4 7 eagerness to look upon 4 8 the bloody 
pectacle as near as * • possible. Kelanu had commanded 
hat no terrifying ceremony should be omitted* . His 
>rief rule * * had been a reign of cruelty, and he had 
jome to be present at * * this execution * * in order to 
urpass * 4 himself * 5 . 

to spread, audfereiten. * 9iefce(fluge(. 3 to burst open, fprengen. 4 ben 
[ng(udfti$en. 5 mit fld) fort. 6 jn?at. 7 entromten fei. 8 ®rimm. 9 to 
wait, fatten (present conjunctive mood). 10 Bei. 4t in. "martern 
n fejen. ,3 ncbcn bem Efotgeiuft tear ein Xfcon eibant. 14 auf totU 
)tn. 16 to ascend, fteigen. 16 to crowd, fl$ br&ngen. 17 hot, (ifeig. 
• to look upon, anfefcen (supine). 19 fo naff M. 20 auSftdaffen wets 
en fotte.. 2 » rule (and reign) , ^eufdjaft. 22 6ei. 23 $ttui<$tiina. 
1 * to surpass, ubevbiettn (the supine), * * ^ \tti^t. 
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Twenty slaves dressed in black * , with bald beads 
and bare * feet, each carrying a skull ' and a burning 
torch of stinking odour, opened the fearful procession 4 . 
These were followed by six others 5 , transformed into 
walking skeletons by means of tight clothes painted over 
with figures of bones 6 , each a piece of raw flesh in his 
mouth from which the blood was trickling down 7 . After 
them 8 , twelve gigantic men appeared. Their faces were 
painted fiery red 9 , smoke steaming 4 ° from their nostrils 
and each bore a naked child in his arms on which he 
inflicted real torture l ! . For such 4 * was Kelanu's cruelty 
that he did not wish * 9 to lose this inhuman addition 
to the horrible tragedy, but had rather ordered to pro* 
cure * 4 , for this purpose 4 5 , twelve children from 4 • 
the city. 

The screams 17 of the poor children * moved l8 the 
hearts of the people, being 40 at the same time an 
aggravation * ° of the torments of the unhappy Canfu, 
who was dragged along behind the twelve giants. Eight 
slaves, sewn-up * * in tiger-skins, bore him. Each slave 
held an iron hook which entered** the victim's flesh, 
thus serving for a handle * 3 , in order to keep up the 
torturing**. 

Gussarat's malice, however, was not yet satisfied 
therewith. She called down from her throne that the 



1 fdjrcarjgettfibetf 8 flatten. * bare, etitS(B§t. 9 £obtenf<$5bfI. 4 3ug. 
5 ifmcn folgten fr$8 anbete. 6 burd) enge, tttit 9einen Bemafte jttetber 
in roanbtlnbe (Berippe ttmgcfd&affen. 7 to trickle down, (eratittieftit. 
8 fctcrauf. 9 feuerrct^. * ° to steam, bampfen. * * be m tx toixttify 9Rar* 
tet antfiat. 12 bcmt fo gre§. 13 to wish, rootten. 14 $erfci$ttf$afffn. 
,6 baju. 16 au8. 17 ba8 ©efcfyrei. 18 to move, rfijrcn. t9 imb tear. 
10 SBerfcfcarfiing. * » to sew up, eirniajcn. 2 * ber . . . griff. « ttnb fo 
////// tfanbgrfff titnte. 24 tB in tot VUxtat \u tx^oXVex. 
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slaves should press their hooks yet deeper into her 
enemy's flesh. These obeyed, and the wailing cries of 
the wretched man 4 resounded 1 so pitiably, as Allah's 
enemies alone can utter 3 , and only evil spirits are able 
to listen to without mercy and horror 4 . But the people 
of Bagdad 5 sighed, when they beheld 6 the tyranny of 
their T Caliph and the cruelty of his sultana. 

Now suddenly a loud 8 thunder roared ° through the 
clear blue sky, and in that moment a handsome youth 
of supernatural size stood upon the scaffold. Two large 
white wings shone 10 from his shoulders, a golden ar- 
mour covered his body, purple * ! flames radiated 1 * as 
a plume 4 ' from his golden helmet, upon his left hand 
he carried a parrot and in his right he brandished * * 
a shining diamond sword 15 . 

Kelanu foreboded 4 6 evil from ! 7 this apparition. 
Seize the audacious one 4 8 I he cried ! 9 , jumping up from 
his golden seat with his innate * ° vehemence, and tear- 
ing * l his sabre from the scabbard. Seize him , ex- 
claimed Gussarat furiously after him * * dreading * 3 the 
retardation of her vengeance. 

But with noble wrath in his countenance, the youth 
stretched forth his sword against both the monsters * A , 
and they remained immoveably fixed 25 in the position 
they * * had just assumed. 

1 ba8 3ammergef^te{ bee Gtenben. 2 to resound, erfc^affcn. 3 n?ic nut 
&tta v 8 g«inbe e« auBftagcn. 4 e« ofcne (Srfrarmen unb ®raucn (Brett 
ffrtnctt. •©agbab abet. 6 a(« e8 ... roafcrnafcut. 7 their, fein. 8 loud,. 
Part. • to roar, rotten. 10 to shine, Ceutyen. 1J purple, purpurrot&. 
*»to radiate, mefren. l *M geberbufefc. t4 to brandish, fawingen. 
1 * Dewontfdjtoert. * 6 to forebode , afcnen. * 7 m%. ' 8 ben $rc<$en. 
1 • to cry, f$reien. 20 innate, angeborcn. * * unb rig. 2 2 ricf . . . i Jut 
toittyenb na$. " lit... before. * 4 Unge Jeuer. * 5 ftc$en. 2 6 tie 
(which) fie. 
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Cursed l are, now exclaimed the avenger in a voice 
of thunder*, the actions and instruments of cruelty! 

And having spoken 3 these words, the whole pro- 
cession appeared on fire ', and in a moment everything, 
except Canfu 5 and the twelve children, was burnt * to 
ashes. 

Canfu's senses were already near their extinction in 
death 7 and the light was passing away 8 from before 9 
his eyes. As 10 the youth appeared, he had only just 
life enough * * to be able to see and understand * * what 
happened. 

The law of thy Prophet was burdensome 4 8 to thee, 
the youth addressed 14 him, and the inscrutable ways 
of the great Allah seemed to thee crooked and uneven. 
Should indeed the thoughts of the eternal God conform 
to thine * 5 ? Should the hand of Him 4 6 who created 
the sun be directed by the vain counsels * 7 of a worm 
of earth ? Shortsighted man ' 8 1 What hast thou gained 
by ! 9 forsaking Muhamed's service and by following in 
the godless steps* of the apostate 41 spirits? Because 
the Prophet knew that but evil could** arise from 
Kelanu's and Gussarat's union, he had in his wisdom 
resolved eternally * 3 to separate * 4 them from each other, 

1 fcerfhidjt. 2 mit SDcnnetftimme. 3 unb a(8 er . . . gefywd&en (,$atte")« 
4 in gtammen ju ftefcen. 5 >Me8, bi8 auf (£anfu. 6 to burn, toetfcten* 
ncn (which form of the passive, see Gr. § 136). 7 f$on fafi erftorrt im 
Slobe. 8 to pass away, toerge^en. 9 from before, toot. 10 al8. ll nnt 

•noc$ fo toielSeben. 12 ba§ er fcfcen unb toerftefcen tonnte. l8 &ef$toet* 
li$. 14 to address, anrebcn. 15 foflten toot ... fic$ na$ ben beinigen 
listen. 1 6 beffen (in German, personal pronouns are not used for de- 
monstratives as in English). » 7 counsel, 9Ut$fc$tu§. * 8 &ur&ft$tiget. 
19 wad $ajl bu babuT$ gewonnen, bag bu etc. (see Gr. § 309 and 310): 
80 step, Stitt. S1 apostate, abtrtinnia,. 22 conjunctive mood, present 

tease of tonntn" (see Gr. § 295). aa au^ \mwux. * 4 \k* supuw, 
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and by these means 4 to bless the life of his worshipper 
Canfu. But because thou hast denied Muhamed and 
allied thyself with his enemies, he permitted * thy crime 
to be thus terribly punished 8 by the granting of thy 
foolish wish. Behold then, poor apostate 4 , the desires 5 
of thy heart fulfilled ! 

And he stretched forth the shining sword towards 
Kelanu ; the appearance 6 of Raalkur's form dropped 
off 7 from him together with 8 the Caliph's ornaments , 
and Canfu recognized his son. With a dull * ° sur- 
prize 4 * the poor father looked up 4 * to his tormentor ' 3 , 
and Kelanu was beside himself 14 when he, along with 
his former shape, also received again his memory and 
at the same time recognized that his cruelty had been 
directed 4 * against his own father. 

Cursed Geiwaraha ! sighed, dying, the unhappy Canfu. 
Thou really hast united Kelanu with the haughty Gus- 
sarat Thy word is redeemed 46 and Canfu a victim 
to his own folly! 

Fixedly turning his eyes to his murderer 47 , he ex- 
pired. With raging looks Gussarat had beheld the 
strange metamorphosis. Instead of with the beloved 
Caliph Raalkur, she saw herself united to the hated 4 * 
goatherd's son Kelanu, and was no longer sultana of 
Bagdad, but a common 40 shepherd's woman 90 upon 

*/balmr$. ' fo $at et c« jugetaffcn. s bag fle beincn gret>e( . . . fceflraft 
fytitn. 4 bu antter ftfcgcfattewr. 5 desire, 33ea,ietbc. 6 <5$ein. 7 to 
drop off, afcfaflert. 8 fammt. • (£$atifcnfc§rmtcf. 10 dull, bumpf (no 
article to be used). ' * (frrftaunen. 1 2 to look up, (inauffe$en. 1S $ei« 
niger. 14 au§er fic$. 15 to direct, ricr)ten (the auxiliary verb is to 
be omitted, see Gr. § 37, Obs. 2). 16 to redeem, (ofen # l7 bie 
fttsgen fiarr auf feinen SW&rbcr geric^tet. 18 hated, uer(a$t. 19 com- 
mon, geting. *°$irtcmvtib. 
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Gabel el Ared. Her tongue was charged * with malice, 
but fettered by the magic power of the shining sword. 
Among the people of Bagdad , who in crowds * sur- 
rounded the scaffold, arose a murmuring of detestation s , 
joy and curiosity. They 4 saw themselves rid 8 of a 
tyrant, but they 6 did not comprehend how the son of 
a goatherd had been able to represent 7 the person of 
their Caliph. 

The youth seemed to read the souls of the multitude. 
Inhabitants of Bagdad, he addressed them 8 with mar 
jestic seriousness, you miss 9 your 40 legitimate 41 com- 
mander. Behold him in the shape of this bird which 
he owes * * to the treachery 4 3 of the apostate spirits. 
But do not believe that Allah would have permitted 14 
this transformation, if Kaalkur had not merited * * this 
punishment through his transgressions. His small esti- 
mation 16 of the duties of religion, his foolish passion 
for the chase and other amusements unbecoming in a 
king 47 , for which he neglected 48 to prepare himself 
for the fulfilment of his duties as a regent 19 : all this 
had drawn upon him the disfavour * ° of Allah. But 
now his sufferings are come to an end * 4 , and Hassarak, 
Bagdad's good genius **, was sent 93 by Muhamed, to 
give back the Caliph to his subjects. 

He touched the parrot with his sword, at once Raal- 



1 to charge, bcfoben. * toimttulnb. *ein ©emunnel M 9&f$eite9. 
4 e8 (i. e. ba8 $o(f). 6 Gefreit. 8 e8. 7 $attt t> or fatten fcnncn. « wbete 
er fie an. 9 3$r wmifct. 10 your, duct, "tefymagig. "to owe, 
Derbanfcn. l8 S3e8$eit. 14 to permit, julaffen. "toemt nf$t fRaoU 
fur . . . tcrbient battc. 16 ©crfngfd&a'fcuna,. 17 unb attbere cfacm StiniQt 
unanflanbigc tfrg&fcitttgett. 18 it6cr benen et cS toerfauatte. l9 9U* 
gentenpfli^ten. s ° Untoittett. "(at fein geibcn eta dribt. "Sgist* 
geift. * J perfect tense. 
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kur stood before the eyes of the moved ' multitude *, 
whose grateful rejoicings s ascended 4 into Heaven. Raal- 
kur however knelt down upon the scaffold. 

Humbling myself in the dust, he prayed with a 
loud voice, I implore 5 Allah for 6 forgiveness and peace. 
To Him are due 7 honour and adoration, and as little 
as He needs our service 8 , as • unthankful are we, if we 
neglect 10 this service. May He receive 44 my vows 41 
for the faithful execution 4 s of my duties as a ruler 4 f . 
May He grant me power 45 to exercise them for the 
salvation of the nations which his grace 4 6 has confided 4 7 
unto me. I am pleased * 8 , said Hassarak, that thy first 
words were a thanksgiving 48 and a pious resolution. 
But having now humbled thyself* before Allah, oh 
Caliph, ascend* 1 thy throne and commence thy reign 
with justice towards * * these sinners against Allah and 
Allah's people. 

Let them therefore, commanded Raalkur, mount the 
scaffold* 3 which they had built* 4 for* 8 another pur- 
pose. But may their death bear witness * 6 , not to the 
enormity * 7 of their crimes , but to the humanity * 8 of 
the judge. 

And the attendants seizing the condemned* 9 led them 3 ° 
from the throne to the scaffold where the executioner * 4 

* moved, gerii$rt. 2 SRcnge. 3 3u6e(. 4 to ascend, emporfleigen. * to 
implore, flefccn. 6 unt. 7 gcfeityrt (not the plural). * unb fc toettfg (it 
imffTCd JMcntfcB frcbarf. °fo. 10 t>eta&fdtimen. 1 1 (St empfange. * 2 vow, 
JWfifcbc. » » Grfuflmig. * 4 $etrf<$erpfH<$ten. » * (£r DerCei^e mfr StxafU 
*'<$tiabe. 17 to confide, atitoertraucn. 18 to be pleased, gefatten (verb 
impers., requiring the daft ive). l 9 jDanfgcfiet *°ttac$bem bu bi<$ aUz 
nun ... gcbenmt(igt ,f-aft. * » to ascend, fatfeigen. " iifter. " ©eriifc 
JMetBauen liefjen. 26 ju. S8 to bear witness, jeugen (conj. mood). 
*i Sl*f<$euli<$tcit. 28 9Rettfc$(ic$f dt. * 9 etgrlffot bie geturtyctticti. 
*°uni> fuprtcrt fie. 3 * Mafyifyti. 
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was already waiting * for them. Kelanu ascended in * 
savage defiance, Gussarat seemed to find the presence 
of her companion more intolerable than the fate which 
stood before 8 her. 

Before Kelanu knelt down at the block, he furiously 
stamped with his foot, and his fist and his eyes made 
threatening signs against the abyss below 4 . 1 have been 
a slave to evil 5 all my life 6 , he spake gloomily, I 
have been labouring, but not gathering 7 . I have sown 
with cares, but not reaped in joy. I have poisoned the 
consolation of others , but no blessing has fallen 8 into 
my lap! lam hated by the sons of man 9 , dried up 10 
are the paths that 1 have trodden * *. My deeds have 
become devouring 4 * vultures * 3 tearing up 1 * my bowels, 
and the sharp claws of the evil spirits are awaiting me 
in 4 5 the place of tortures * 6 . Strike then 4 7 , hatchet, 
because Allah's lightning delays 48 crushing me 4 % so 
that my memory be for ever extinguished on earth * ° ! 

The heads * ' of the criminals had fallen. May all 
thy sentences, spake Hassarak to the Caliph, be like 
the first** in* 3 justice and humanity. Then will thy 
subjects joyfully * 4 obey thee, and Allah, who rewards 
true believers * 5 , will hereafter * 6 receive * 7 thee into the 
blissful * 8 abodes * • of his everlasting paradise. 

1 to wait, (arten. 2 mit. 3 to stand before, fceoorfUJen. 4 bro$te gegen 
bit Siefe (inaft. 6 be8 53Bfcn. 6 IebenSIong. 7 to gather, efnfammeut. 
8 ohtx e8 ift . . . gefotten. 9 bcr 9Renfc§en. l ° toetbont. * l bttttttn 
0$a6O- 1J devouring, flefro&io,. 13 vulture, ©efer (see Gr. 8 304). 
1 4 bie — jetfleifaeti. 1 5 on. J 8 bet &tta(. * 7 falage bcmt jtt. * 8 to 
delay, jogcrn. 10 mi$ §u jerf<$ntettetn. so bafj mein SUigebenfeit attf 
ctoig t>er(bf$e auf drben (for the inversion see Gr. § 49 etc). 41 head, 
$aupt « mB^tett bo<$...bem erflcn g(ei$ febi. 23 an. S4 mit grew* 
ben. 26 bte tta^ren ©laufcigen. S6 bereinft 27 aufnc^mcn. "bliw- 
fal, feliQ. "abode, ©ofcrnma,. 
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And Hassarak spread ' his dazzling wings, and ex- 
tending his arms to bless Bagdad *, he disappeared in 
the clouds. But Raalkur and all his people fell down 3 
upon their faces i - and all exclaimed with gratitude and 
fervour 5 : "Great is Allah • /* Fan der Velde. 



IL-HISTORICAL FORM, 



24. USE OF HISTORY. 

It is a natural feeling, one might almost say, ne- 
cessity 7 which inclines 8 us to historical studies °. Ima- 
gination willingly tarries 4 ° among 4 * the pictures of the 
past, and the mind is thereby * * moved n in a salutary 
manner 44 . "When the ancient Celtic bard," Ancillon 
remarks very beautifully, tt wishes to describe 4 8 the 
deep and sweet impression which music produces * 6 
upon his soul, he merely says that it acts 4 7 upon him 
as the remembrance of 48 the days of antiquity 10 ." — 

Whence may arise this universal inclination i0 ?— It 
is profoundly fixed * l in the sensitive * * and moral 

i to spread, au8fpannen. *imb btc Slrnte fegnenb titer ©agbab au$* 
fercitenb. s to fall down, itiebetftilr^en. 4 9lngc{?$t (not the plural). 
5 3n*ntnjL «$Wa( ifft grog. 

7 Sebfiifnig. • to incline, $inftic(cn. 9 jut ©cfai^tc. l ° toettt 
gcrtif. il Ul ia babur<$. 13 to move, rit$ren. l4 ouf eitie loefcl* 
tf»tscttbc SBdfc. 16 fc$ttbern toifl. 16 to produce, macfcen. 17 to act, 
toixftn (concerning the form of this sentence, see Gr. § 311. and 
§ 295 c). 18 ait. 19 $orjeit. 20 n>o$er wot btefer aflgemcine #ang 
(elliptic sen fence). 2i to be fixed, tya\ttt\. **ieni\&i«, tv\^ctasfe« 
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nature of man, which in all parts 4 , wherever it ap- 
pears * uncorrupted and in a certain state of develop- 
ment 3 , manifests itself by sympathetic feeling and, if 
it obey the better voice, loves and Values itself, not in 
the isolation of our own persons 4 , but in the univer- 
sality of the human race 8 . To know this far spread 6 
one race to which we belong 7 , to understand its intel- 
lectual 8 life in the stream of which our own little boat 
of life too is swimming along, to learn at leas^ to ob- 
tain an idea 9 of the end and goal towards which 10 
We are steering — such must indeed constitute the ! ' 
highest purely human interest. And where else does 
humanity appear to us in its true form, in its real life, 
unless 1 * in history? — In it, and through it alone do 
we perceive 1 3 what under so many accidental formations, 
under the varied peculiarities of time and place, makes 
up the permanent, eternal nature of m r in Kk . It is true, 
the latter reveals itself in variously changing forms, is 
susceptible of cultivation, deterioration 15 , of retarda- 
tion 4 6 and continuance ' 7 : nevertheless everywhere the 
same capacities * 8 and forces are present ' 9 , the same 
tendencies and passions operative. Everywhere we see 
the common -wealth warring 40 with private interests, 
but nevertheless promoted by the latter * ' , and in the 
manyfold intermingling * * of partial * 3 events a uni- 

1 aflcnt$a(6en. 2 to appear, erfc^cinen. 3 unb in cinigcr dhtttoicfetaitg. 
4 bet cigcnen Sperfon. 5 Mgeuiein^cit bc8 ©ef<$(cc$td. • far-spread, 
iceittocrbtcitet. 7 angefcbrcn. 8 intellectual, gciftfg. 9 a$uen ju (erncn. 
10 tt)omac§. !1 ba8 mug wot . . . fctn »em etc. l2 o(8. 13 m tyr, 
unb in i$r affein crtennen n>ir. ! 4 6e$arr(id)c , en?igc 2Renf$cnnatut 
fci (makes up). 16 9Jcr6i(bung. 16 $rmmung. * 7 Jertfii (rung. 
18 capacity, flntagc. * 9 »er$anben. 20 fm <£trcitc. Sl bur<$ fcicfe. 
**M tern jiMiM/$fa(ti$jkn Semite. ** v*n\a\, *wtafc. 
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versal course of our race.— Therefore, whoever does not . 
know history is a stranger on this earth and among 
his race, as well as a stranger to himself 1 ; he cares 
nothing for * the lofty interests for which humanity has 
been struggling * and fighting from the commencement, 
and — whatever else his talents may be — he prefers taking 
but a passive and machine-like share in their universal 
life 4 , like a wheel which knows nothing of the machi- 
nery along with which it is working 5 . 

The true life of man is not merely perceptible 6 in 
history alone, for the greater part it also has its con- 
sistence but 7 in history. Without it, each generation 
would proceed 8 on its own separate course 9 , and would 
ever anew enter upon the oft-trodden path. History 
joins all generations together 4 ° in a chain. It is the 
perpetual self-consciousness ! 4 of humanity and of na- 
tions. The experience of all ages, and tradition with 
all its treasures ' * are hers. The knowledge, ideas, in- 
ventions of all times and peoples and whatever the wise 
of antiquity conceived and taught — it communicates to 
the late descendants 1 3 . Now these can begin where 
their ancestors left off, and a progression * 4 to altogether 
indefinable degrees of perfection is rendered possible 
for them. 

But even independently of 1 8 this lofty point of 

1 fid? fetter, fremb. 2 nic$tB fiinimcrn i$n. *to struggle, ringen (im- 
perfect tense). 4 imb et mag — Joa8 aufy fcnfi feinc gertigfciten fcien 
— an intern aflgemeinm gc6en mir paffta unb maf$ineitartid £(ci( 
ne(ittcn. 5 ba8 ni$td bat? on toci§, in tue($e8 ©etricfe c3 ctngrcift. 
6 erfemtfcar. 7 e8 feeftefct au% o,r8§tent&eU8 niir. 8 to proceed, gc&m 
(present conditional). 9 ifjxtn gefenberten ©aito, fur fi$. ' ° to join 
together, )ufammenf$(ie§cn. > * v§ct6j*6cn?u§tfein. 12 treasure, <§dja|$. 
i» descendant, 9ia$toumt(in£. lf bad #ottf#tciten. t6 au# at^cfeben 
won. 
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view 1 , of this comprehensive generality* of the idea 
of history, it is a fruitful mother of knowledge. Not 
wrongly the greater half of human knowledge s is as- 
cribed to it. For the extent l of historical science pro- 
perly so called 6 is incalculable and even most of the 
philosophical disciplines receive from it materials or 
data, illustrative examples and luminous 6 proofs 7 . 

There is nothing more humiliating than the feeling 
of a person ignorant 8 in history, nothing more lamen- 
table than his position, when he is to exercise his judg- 
ment on any matters whatever in private or public 
life. No book, no newspaper can he read with either 
intelligence * ° or profit ; he is everywhere wandering 4 * 
in the dark; to him the present time is a riddle and 
the future completely closed * *; prejudices of every kind, 
of education and of rank 13 , of locality and of time are 
impeding * 4 the activity of his mind * 5 ; the most ordi- 
nary concerns * 6 he is incapable 1 7 of interpreting * 8 , 
and the uncommon 4 ° deprives * ° him of all compre- 
hension* 1 . On what a superior eminence stands one** 
who is familiar with history! — 

Before his gaze a wide and free prospect is opened ; 
from a lofty * 3 position * 4 he surveys the affairs of man- 
kind, their actions and their proceedings * 5 . No event 
can surprize* 6 him, for none is new to him. He dis- 

l 8tanbpunft. 2 'Mgemdnfait. 3 knowledge, SSfffen. 4 Umfang. *ber 
eigentddj $iftarif$en 23tffcnf$aften. 6 luminous, (i$toott. 7 proof, 
23eroei8. 8 clncS Jgnerantcn. ° roenn et liter roaS fitr iittincr 3Dinge 
...urtfcetten fofl. 10 9ktftaubnf§. "to wander, irren. l2 Dcttig Mr* 
jtyleffen. 13 rank, €tanb, 14 to impede, $cmwen. » 5 ©cipcfi^atig* 
fcit. I6 ba8 ©cmitynlid&jle. 17 njcf§ cr mc$t. 18 to interpret, bcutcn. 
19 ba« $lu§eigc»»etnli^c. 20 to deprive, bcne&mcn. 2l bie ^affung. 
22 iuic itbetlegen jk&t eincm fcfc^cn Jencr Qcgenutcr. 23 lofty, crfcafctn 
(do article). * 4 £ttflt. "tyt X^im uwt Xxtttau 4 «^tviibtn, 
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covers the secret springs', and divines 4 the probable 
consequences of the events of the day 3 ; for the past 
contains the key of the present 1 and the mirror of 
the future. He assigns B to everything the place due * 
to it; he cherishes 7 neither' for the ancient 8 nor for 
the new, neither for the native 9 nor for the foreign 
any partial predilection, and does not allow himself to 
be deceived * • either by political or by religious delu- 
sion 44 . There is no better citizen, no sincerer wor- 
shipper of God than he, — for he recognizes in the state 
the condition of humanity, and the deity manifests itself 
to him in the guidance of human destinies, immortality 
in the universal presentiment * * of nations : — but he 
becomes more indifferent to 1 3 political and religious 
forms , belonging A * but to individual * * localities and 
ages, and tolerant towards such 16 as 17 , in a different 
garb * g , honour 4 9 the same eternal truths. 

Such * ° varied * 4 accumulation * * of knowledge * * 
must necessarily also influence practical life* 1 , and his- 
tory cannot be other than a teacher * 8 of prudence, of 
right and of virtue. 

Experience and knowledge of mankind 36 are the 
two chief sources * 7 of prudence; but history is the sum 
total * * of experiences of the knowledge of man. For 
private, as well as for public life 89 , for the individual 

1 spring, Sricfcrab. * to divine, erratfccn. 3 $ag&fcegc6enfyeiten. 4 8«t 
©egc moart. 6 to assign, aniccifen. 6 due, gcfritytenb. 7 to cherish, 
(egen. 8 ba6 Witt. 9 filed (Sm$etmif<$e. 10 tagt ft* tti<$t... tauten. 
1 * SMcnbwetf . J 2 Sl&iwng. 1 3 fikt. * 4 welcfce . . . ange$Bten. i 5 in- 
dividual, cin&eht. 18 gcgen 3«««- i7 ttjc(djc. 18 <$ei»anb. 19 &«s 
c$reii. 10 fe. 21 varied, mannigfattig. 22 $crd<$erung. 23 @tfcnnts 
nijj. S4 aufS 9raftifc^e einflte^en. 25 2e$wrin. 26 aWenf$cnfcmttnijj. 
27 bie Seiben Jpauptqueflen. 28 bie (Summc. 29 fut'S $rfoat* rote 
fur'S Iffentllty 2tUn. 
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m*n as well as for states, it contains in warning and 
encouraging examples the most important, the most im- 
pressive 4 lessons *, uniform s in their principles 4 , al- 
though different in particular cases and in their appli- 
cation 6 . For whatever holds good in great things is 
mostly true also in small matters 6 . Whoever wishes 
to work 7 upon individuals 8 , or upon nations °, must 
know mankind, and domestic happiness, as well as that 10 
of nations * l , may thrive *• and grow strong through 
talent and industry, foresight and moderation, or go to 
destruction through absence of reason * 3 and negligence, 
rashness and excess * *. 

If the lessons of prudence become impressive through 
the result of the modes of action ' 5 presented by his- 
tory, those, on the other hand, of right and virtue de- 
rive * G their force from the greatness and love-worthiness 
of their prototypes 17 . For not always is right victo- 
rious and virtue happy, and exactly * 8 this raises * 9 
their dignity. It is self-denial that constitutes merit 80 . 
Universal morality * * teaches * * us this ; but the ab- 
stract idea of duty, which is not made evident to sense * 3 
through examples, can rarely obtain the homage of man- 
kind. Such elevating examples commanding love and 
respect * * are furnished 4 5 by history, thus transforming 

1 impressive, efnbrfngtidj. 2 lesson, tfefcre. 3 gtfidjfcrmig. 4 principle, 
©runt). 5 in ben fatten unb in bet 9lnroenbung. 8 bcnn roa8 im 
©te§en gift, if* mcijl au% fur's iUefne roa(t. 7 Kitten raid, "indi- 
vidual, etnjeln (to be used substantively). 9 nation, Nation. ,0 urie 
jeneS. * * nation, SBelf. « 2 etffatfen. 1 3 Unfcctmutft. i 4 Ue6ettrci6ung. 
15 bet bargeftetften ^anblungSweifen. 16 fo etfcalten jene befi JKcc^tS 
unb bet 2ugenb. 17 prototype, SBortiib. ,8 c6en. 19 to raise, er« 
t>et)m. 20 8el&fh>cttaugmmg ma<$t bad SBetbienft au$. 21 SWoral. 
22 to teach, fogen. S3 bie n($t . . . betftnn(i$t toirb. >4 biefe et(e6cnben, 
Slotting imti gitU gebietenbett Seiftlete. 25 to furnish, Ticfero (active 
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a dry system of morals 4 into a living picture* of act- 
ing persons. Whoever enters this gallery of great and 
noble men , will feel his mind penetrated 3 with the 
dignity of human nature, his self-respect * is raised and 
his power for emulation 5 inspired. Whether there be 
few such prototypes , they will not the less elevate 
us 7 : their merit even becomes more influential by the 
contrast with the vices of the multitude, and the larger 
on the other hand * the number of criminals *, the more 
deterring will be the part they are acting 10 . 

Among the noble sentiments which history awakens 
and nourishes there are two chosen foster-children 4 ! 
related to each other and mothers of most of the re- 
maining virtues 4 * "love of fatherland and of freedom*. 
For not only is the book of time richer in examples of 
the same, because they influence 43 public life more 
than others, and more frequently bring forth great deeds: 
in their nature, moreover, both are in a certain measure 
dependent on history 4 4 , or at least receive through it 
their highest perfection 4 5 and strength. Whoever is 
a stranger in history, can love his native land but in- 
stinctively, for he does not know this land; and the 
courage for 4 • freedom we can sometimes draw 4 7 from 
freedom alone, showing to us that freedom is possible, 
and how it is possible. How often already has the name 
of a Leonidas, of a Deciits, of an Arnold of Winkel- 

'uitfe maty fc au$ einem ttocfenen SWeralfoflem. 9 <$em&(be. * Deficit 
©eraitty toirb hu^buingcn. 4 €e(6jlgefii$l. 6 jut 9ia$eifciun&. * ofc 
Mefet Storbitoer mettige fciett. 7 fte etjeben tti$t minber. 8 bagegen. 
• criminal, 8'6fcrci$t. 10 befto abfarccfcnfccr tyre diode, "ffob bcr 
mtfterfefcnflen ^fUglinge &mei. 12 bie untet ft$ toenoanbt wtb... flnb. 
"eingreifen (in etc.) 14 na<$ tytet ftatut $ub au$ Utfct Voec^ Wst 
®cf$l$tt gmifferma %tn fcebingt. * B %tt*btt*wfcfc. **\mx, ^VHfap^ 
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ried inspired nations to heroic deeds 4 ! How often has 
the image of a Cato preserved * the sinking courage of 
the noble defenders of freedom s , and how often has 
the angry 4 shade of Hermann (i. e. Arminius) nerved B 
the arm of German youths! 

History 6 is not only a teacher of virtue , but also 
a severe judge and impartial reguiter 1 , frequently 
thus repairing 8 the injustice of mankind and of fate. 
But too often in life, it is true, the noble soul is 
calumniated and mistaken ° ; only too often cunning and 
powerful villains succeed 4 ° in deceiving l * their cotem- 
poraries, in purchasing or extorting 4 * their praises 43 , 
and in silencing their reproaches 4 *. But though a few 
historians, though all cotemporaries be blinded, terrified, 
bribed 4 5 ; later history will not be so. Without favour 4 • 
and passion, without fear and hope it examines 47 
testimonies, judges actions 4 8 and distributes 4 • accord- 
ing to desert both glory and- shame. Indeed much will 
escape it * ° on account of meagreness * 4 and loss of 
documents * * ; it is also possible, although rare * 3 , that 
sometimes it may be mistaken * 4 ; but it ever searches 
with a piercing eye, weighs* 6 with calm sublimity* 6 , 
and pronounces a free and lasting judgment. As long 



1 &u $etoent(aten fcegcifUrt. 2 to preserve, erfcalten. s eblct greijeftfe 
toertjeibiger. 4 angry, jiirnenb 5 to nerve, flatten. 6 to be put last 
in the sentence. 7 $crge(tet{n. * unb fie mad)t (ieibur$ • • . gut. 
*ttitb bet (ible im 2e6cn tocrfannt unb tocrtaumbet. 10 gettngt e9 (with 
dative), * * ju taufdjcn. * 2 ju crfaufen ober ju erpreffcn. l3 singular. 
"tyre 6$ma(ungett tticber&uf$(agen. l5 a6er mogen einjclne ©c* 
fdjid&tfareifcer . . . tocrfclenbet, crfd&iecft, fcefteefcen fciiu 1 6 ftcigung. 1 7 to 
examine, ptufen. l8 action, 51 $at. 1 9 to distribute, jutfreiUn. 20 j»at 
MantyS tntgtfy $1. 2 * fcutffctgf cit. 2 * document, 3«ugui§. * 8 f4»«. 
"ft4 im. " 10 weigh, wdfttn. ™**V^ 
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as mankind shall remain 4 , the name of a Kritias will 
resound from their lips with imprecations 9 and horror, 
die name of a Socrates with love and blessings 3 , and 
so continue in their hearts. — The glance upon this in- 
exorable arbiter 4 — for the desire 5 of after-fame, as well 
as that of immortality lives in the breast of man * — has 
often already embittered the triumphs T of the success- 
ful criminal, has driven » him against his inclination to 
actions at least externally good f , and raised * ° the cou- 
rage of outraged f 4 right and of suffering innocence. 

It hardly seems necessary after this statement 19 of 
the 4 * high value * 4 of history, further to explain 4 * 
its utility for subordinate individual purposes. A cur- 
sory indication of them 4 6 may be sufficient 4 7 for our 
intentions. To all ranks and classes laying claim to a 
higher, intellectual and moral education, history is even 
on that very account 4 * indispensable: but most of them 
— except perhaps a totally abstract metaphysician, a 
merely calculating metaphysician— require it 4 9 for spe- 
cial reasons. For 90 the statesman it almost contains 
the entire amount 9 4 of the requisite knowledge. For 
the general principles of political science 9 9 are the 
result • 3 of the good and evil experiences of nations 
in all times; and the particular internal and foreign 
relations 9 4 of individual states to which those principles 



1 fe (ange (»at8") 9Rcnf$en fein tocrben. * $er»itnf$ung. * @egen. 
4 ©ugelterin. * fea8 Serfangeii. * in bet m enf$(i$en 23ruft 7 Xxi* 
ttittptye (to be pat after its genitive). 8 to drive, fpernen. 9 $u guten, 
tvcttigftotS &u§et(i$ guten $anbfutigett. * ° to raise, aufrid&ten. M out- 
raged, gcfranft. »»na$ fcarfWfottg. » * biefer. 14 ©urbe. ,6 ju 
ertautern. lf ba&en. "genugett. 18 fc$on befjrcegen. 19 6eburfctt 
tyrer nc$. "feci. s, ma$t fie fcetaalje tie €>ummc *«.&u&. 22 U\ 
(Btaatifuaft. "ba8 Wefultat. " relation, AcriiUkvAFt. 
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are to be applied are likewise historical. The general { , 
and even the subordinate warrior, finds in history the 
roost excellent models for imitation, the most impres- 
sive* lessons 3 , the most warning examples. To the 
priest it shows the importance of his calling and the 
sad consequences of mistaking the same 4 , and of the 
abuse 5 of his power ; it instils into him 6 liberal and 
tolerant principles, teaches him to distinguish the shell 
from the kernel, the outward covering 7 from the sub- 
stance 8 , and furnishes 9 him with the most convincing 
proofs of divine providence 4 °, and with a treasury of 
moral examples. The lawyer * 4 it inspires with * * re- 
spect for the (natural and written) right, the condition 
of all truly human existence * 3 , the basis of every social 
union 1 4 ; it teaches him to know the spirit of the laws 
and constitutions or their relation to the then existing 
condition * 5 and necessities of nations, and presents to 
him in the ancient and foreign laws and customs, pe- 
culiarly and properly belonging to it (i. e. to history), 
the most important, the most luminous subjects for com- 
parison with those of the present age and of our own 4 °. 
It must further be of great importance to the physician 
to know the history * 7 of the migrations , of the suc- 
cessive or periodical appearance, of the partial or total 
disappearance of maladies, of the happy or unhappy 

1 $efb(etr. * impressive, einbrtngti<$. * lesson, 8e?re. 4 toon bent Set* 
fennen beffelfcen (i. e. Serttfs). * toon bent 9Rif?foau$. * fie fWfct ifat 
...cin. 7 £itu"c. 8 ©cfcn. 9 to furnish, toerfe$en. lo 8orft$t. 
1 * dative. • * flo §t fie . . . etn. J 3 existence , Qafein. * 4 union , $et» 
fin. * 5 jn bent jebe£ma(igen 3«Pawb. 18 unb reictyt tym in ben i v t 
eigenS ange&Brigen alten nnb fremben ©efefcen nnb Sftten bie mi$tig* 
fan, UfytocUfltn $eTg(ei$ung&gtgenP&nbe mit ben $cutigen unb eigenen 
tar. t7 au% bem 9lttf muft bie ©tWfyt . . . \*Ya. 
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modes of healing diseases, moreover to observe the con- 
nexion of their origin and extension with various poli- 
tical events —as war, colonization etc., or with the 
introduction of certain customs and manners in regard 
to food, drees etc We have already mentioned above 
that the speculative and the practical philosopher draws 
from Jiistary the richest materials of thought ', the most 
striking confirmations of his doctrines and maxims and 
the instruction of all preceding sages. Just as * in- 
exhaustible is the store 3 of 4 ideas which it offers to 
belles leltres* and plastic art*. The most fertile ima- 
gination cannot supply 7 this stock 8 of materials ° ; 
moreover the poet and the orator can draw 4 ° from the 
classical historians both rule and example for his own 
productions , and every friend of literature can find in 
history the requisite preliminary knowledge for the 
understanding 4 4 of ancient and modern writers. In 
addition, are we to observe 4 ', that even * ' other non- 
scientific classes 4 4 are gaining through history ? Thus 
the merchant learns to know from it 4 * the important 
influence of commerce upon the prosperity 4 6 and civi- 
lization 17 of nations, he sees in- it, which 48 are the 
most indispensable virtues, and the most dangerous 
errors * * for commercial states ' °, and is, through these 
views, sufficiently elevated • 4 above the ordinary trading 

1 ba§ bet fpecutatfoe unb ptattiffy $(i(ofop( au8 bet <&cf$i$tc ben 
terpen ©toff bee 9ia$beiittti& . . . fdjopfe, if} fdjon often etn>a&nt trot* 
ben. * then fo. s bad SRa&agin. 4 bon. 6 ben fc$6nen Siffenfd&aften. 
6 bet batpettenben ilnnfL 7 etfefcen. 8 S&ottatJ. ° &on SWatetialien. 
10 and) mag . . . jie&en. ' l bie notfyigen SBotfenntmffe imn ^etflanbnig. 
** fatten mix no$ fcemetten. ia anc$. 14 class, 6tanb. is au3 i$t. 
15 gCor. 17 &uUur. 18 toe(#e6 (neuter sing.). " Qctinuaqnu 
*°4>anbe(8flaatett. * ' unb mirb . . . exfabtrw 
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spirit *, in order to subordinate * his private speculations 
to the interest of his country and to make them har 
Ihonize with it '. — Even the mechanical artist, the manu- 
facturer, the agriculturist, in fact every one open to 
instruction and improvement obtain similar lessons and 
civilizing advantages from history 4 . It presents to 
every one its horn of plenty, but then only •, if he 

approaches 6 it with heart and intelligence. 

K. W. o. Rottock. 

25. SPARTA'S CONSTITUTION'. 

What judgment is to be pronounced * on this con- 
stitution? — It worked • the greatest miracles, subjugated 
the strongest impulses of nature * ° ; it produced 4 ' the 
most heroic deeds, formed the bravest warriors, the 
most enthusiastic patriots, even the most heroic 1 * women; 
it raised Sparta to be the head * ' of Greece, and after 
an undisturbed duration ' 4 of more than five hundred 
years commanded respect * B even in its decline and 
finally in its ruins. Nevertheless * 6 it has its dark 
side 4 7 , and to unbiassed 1 8 examination it will appear 
rather monstrous ' 9 than excellent. 

In the first place, Lycurgus' soul did not rise to a 

recognition of human dignity and of human rights**. 

\ 

1 Jlramergeifl. * unterjuorbnen. s unb bamit in $armonie ju firingen. 
4 9le$n(i$e Selecting unb 33e wblung er^attcn au% . . . furj ein Jebet 
att8 bet ©ef<$i<$te, bet fl<$ 6e(e(ren unb t>erebe(n laffen toitt. *fte 
bietct 3tbetn, jebocfc nut barm, tyr gittt&otn bar. e to approach, nafctt. 
1 JBerfaffung. 8 ifl . . . ju fatten. 9 to work, tofrten (perfect tense). 
10 impulse of nature, 9lattutr{e6. M to produce, et§eugen (perfect). 
1 * heroic, $e(benmut$ig. ! 9 turn #aupt. » « fcaue r. l b no$ <£(rfiiT$t 
gefcoten. i • gfei$mo(t. * 7 ©d&attenfeite. l ' unbiassed, unfeefangeit. 
t'mcnftrib. *° pir'd (Jtffc (at gpfur^uft ©ec(e \nx 9netfenittntg bet 
WenftynmuxU unb be« !Renf$emt$tt $$ *\ty tiVfot** 
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Would he otherwise * have built the freedom of 10,000 
and the tolerable condition of 30,000 citizens upon the 
misery and the most revolting oppression of several 
hundred thousands? The degradation ' and cruel slavery 
of the helots * were inseparable * from a constitution 
which declared this species of mankind * the property* 
of the state, founded upon their labour the preservation 
of the ruling race, exposed 7 their possessions 8 to the 
caprice • and their lives * °, like those of beasts of the 
chase * *, to the cruelty of a violent 4 * youth. Among * ■• 
other nations too, we unfortunately meet with * 4 slaves 
and the rights of slavery, criminally so-called * 5 : — but 
nowhere as here was such an outrage * • so intimately 
interwoven * 7 with ' 8 the constitution itself, nowhere 
was it carried * 9 to so fearful * • an excess ' * 1 

Perhaps this foul stain will not be placed to Ly- 
curgus' account ", but to that of the general melancholy 
prejudice of his time and people; and truly it is dif- 
ficult for, yet incumbent upon, the really great man, to 
rise above that' 3 . But we further ask: what did Ly- 
curgus do for the elect free Spartan people? — Did he 
comprehend ' 4 the true aim of civil union, did he attain 
it, did he not demand too high a price for it? — That 
is the best constitution which most advances the deve- 
lopment of human capacities and forces, under whose 

1 foitfl. * &$ma$. 3 bet $e(oten. 4 una6trennli<$. 5 SWenfaengat* 
rung. • jtmt <gigeitt$um. 7 to expose, pretogeftcn. 8 $aU (used only 
in the singular). ■• 9Wut$tt>fffeit. 10 singular. "g(ri$ Jenem toon 
Sagbtyieteit. 1S violent, fampffafHg. 13 au# M. 14 to meet with, 
atttreffht. "nnb fteuelfaft fea,encmnte& <Sf(a»enred>t. 18 Attentat. 
IT fo tmtig ftenveftt. 18 in. 19 to carry, bringen. *° fearful, ftym* 
betbaft. "Uebertrcibnna,. "roitb man ... tti^t auf Stycurgus fRtty 
nwtg ... (egeii. "fiber fefc^eS fldj &u ei^ebett. * 4 to com^ta^ 
jaffirt (perfect). 
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protection a true human • happiness may safest * prosper. 
A constitution exclusively requiring 3 for its mainte- 
nance all the energies and feelings of the citizens, com- 
pletely swallowing up 4 in the quality of the citizen, 
the personality of its members, commanding 5 not only 
the subordination, but the entire sacrifice • of the 
fairest natural sentiments, of the noblest, the most 
humane impulses, is — however great 1 4hejwa& of its 
founder — an unfortunate perversity*. Why were all 
those sacrifices, struggles and exertions imposed upon 9 
the Spartan ? — In order that he should maintain * • liberty 
and equality. Great and inestimable blessings 14 no 
doubt 1 ': but of no value to the Spartan, because he 
was obliged at the same time to renounce everything ' * 
for the sake of which liberty 4 4 is desired. He could 
not be husband, not father, not son. The state was 
his father, his mother denied * * him if he had lost his 
shield, his child belonged to the people, his wife to the 
most vigorous 46 youth who desired to have children 
from her, he himself never to himself **, he always 
belonged to the common-wealth * * alone. Elsewhere * • 
the state lays the foundation for property and protects 
it 10 , facilitates the means for various enjoyments' 1 , 
smoothes * ' the roads * * to knowledge ' * and science, 
rewards industry and awakens talent. The Spartan 

1 human, (mman. * am fidjerflen. 3 bie . . . erforbert. 4 tie .. . fc&ffig 
to€tf$(uigt. * gebiftei. 6 2itt*2lufopferiing. 7 toie gro§ au$. 8 %kt* 
tc$tt(tit. °to impose upon, aufctiegen (with the dative). 10 be* 
$aupttn (present conjunctive to be used). "blessing, ©ut. ll allft* 
binge. ia 2Wem Dem. "urn beffentroiflen. 15 to deny, vcriaitgttnt. 
16 vigorous, tiifHg. 17 £r feibfl nie ft$. 18 nur (mmcr bem ©emdn* 
wefen. 19 fonft. "gtiinbei unb f$iifet bet 6taat bad <Sigcnt$itm. 
S1 3um bitifdttigen ©cnuffe. "to smooth, bafcnen. "road, S5kg. 
S4 &ut (itttnntnifa 
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sacrificed to the state property, comfort and true enjoy- 
ment of life l , he renounced civil activity ' as well as ' 
domestic pleasure, disdained the service of the musea 
as well as the fostering care 4 of purely human feelings, 
and took for compensation for all that 6 — military • pride 
and patriotic infatuation 7 . Had he not thus, failed in 
his aim 8 for the sake of the means T Without doubt • 
happiness reposes upon an idea 4 °, and it is senseless 4 * 
to calculate * * the welfare of others according to our 
own inclinations and methods 13 . It is nevertheless 
evident * * that warlike exercises and patriotic discourse 
do not exhaust the destination of man, and unmistak- 
able 4 5 that the Spartan in 4 * the punctual execution 4 7 
of the laws of Lycurgus must feel sad gaps 4 8 in his 
head, heart and occupation, and that nature, violently 
suppressed, must sooner or later 19 revenge herself. 

Vengeance did come ' ° ; and out of the lap of the 
Lycurgian constitution sprang the most monstrous 
growths 14 . The subsequent period 11 will furnish the 

picture * \ K. JV. v. Rotleck. 

26. EOMAN WAR-MAXIMS. 

"Never to desist 14 until the enemy was laid in the 
dust f *, and hence always to fight * 6 with but one enemy 

1 gefcendgenuS. *(fmflgteit. 8 »fc (or *fo»oW ai«"). 4 tote bie $flege. 
'jam Grfafc furHtted. « military, folbattfa. 7 (Scfyoinbel. 8 $a«eerfo 
Htyt ben 3">c(f toerfaumt. ° freiti$. l ° anf bet 3bee. ! l unflnnig. « * &u 
fcemeffen. l *na% eigne* fteigung unb ©eife. » 4 <$(ei$roo$( ifl ein* 
(eit$tenb. » 5 unttertennftar. 16 6ei. &7 9efo(gung. 18 hollow, Sficfc. 
I8 fru$ ebet foflt (or „frii&er ober frater"). so fie (i. e. bie ftatur) 
$at fldj geradjt. "(tab bie f4rect(i$fien &u8n>u$fe (ertorgegangen. 
ls 3cttraiiiit. "mirb $feit?on bad ®enta(be liefern. 

14 to desist, tta$(af}en (to be used in the supine, see Gr. $ 87 
and OU). **im etoubt fag. *• to ftgU, tyi \6fctatynu 
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at a time * ; never to accept peace in misfortune, though* 
peace should be more profitable * than victory, but to 
stand firm * and to defy * the fortunate victor the more 
resolutely ; to begin generously and * with the mask of 
disinterestedness , as if they 7 sought but to protect 
suffering peoples *, merely to gain allies 9 , until they 
could, soon enough, command the confederates * °, op- 
press the protected and triumph, as victor, both over 
friend and foe." These and similar maxims of Roman 
insolence, or if one will, of rock-strong 11 , prudent 
generosity* * made a world of 4 * countries their pro- 
vinces * *, and will ever do so, if similar times with a 
similar nation were to return * *. J.G.v. Herder. 



27. ROMAN WOMEN. 

Whence arose 4 • the great character of the Romans? 
It sprang from 17 their education, frequently even 1 * 
from the name of the person and the family * 9 , from 
their occupations * °, from the crowding together of the 
council 34 , of the people, and of all the nations in the 
centre of the dominion of the world * * ; aye finally f 8 
from the half fortunate half unfortunate necessity itself 
in which the Romans found themselves. Hence it com- 
municated itself to all* 4 that* 5 took any share in 

1 Unmet nut m(t (finem $einbe. *mcnn auo). 8 to be profitable, 
faingen (present conditional). * fcfh 5 uitb befto trofeiger ju few gfgen 
etc. ("the more resolutely 19 is included in the preceding). 6 gt0§* 
miit(ig ttnb . . . anjufangen. 7 man. 8 geibenbe. 9 Sunbe&toermanbte. 
1 ° hi% man je ftig genua, ben $unbe&a,en often 6efe(Ien . . . tonnte. ' * rock- 
strong, felfenfefi. 12 ©rojjmutj. ,s toon. l4 ju tyten ^rouinjcn. 
18 to return, miebettommen (present conditional). 

16 to arise, entforingen. 17 aui. 1S oft fogar. l9 family, <$e» 
f$U$t. »° occupation, ©efdjaft. J1 au8bem 3ufammtnbrange M 
MtpeS. "Sfftferrfaafit. "ia cuWfy "wi^nwu ^^^v 
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Roman greatness, not only to the noble families, but 
also to the people; and to men as well as women. The 
daughter of Scipio, and of Cato , the wife of Brutus, 
the mother and sister of the Gracchi could not act 
unworthily * of their race f ; frequently even 3 noble 
Roman women surpassed the men themselves in capa- 
city and dignity* Thus Teretttia was more heroic than 
Cicero, Peturia nobler than Coriolanus, Paulina stronger 
than Seneca etc. In no Eastern harem, in no gyne- 
caeum of the Greeks could, with all the gifts of na- 
ture 4 , female virtues spring forth 5 as in the public 
and domestic life of the Romans; but indeed 6 , in cor- 
rupt 7 times, female vices too, at which humanity 
shudders. Just after the victory over the Latins 8 
one hundred and seventy Roman wives agreed 9 to cut 
off 40 their husbands by poison, and drank, when dis- 
covered 4 4 , their prepared medicine like heroines. What 
under the Cesars the women in Rome were capable ' * 
of and accomplished 4 * is indescribable. The strongest 
shade borders on the strongest light: a step-mother 
Livia, and the faithful Antonia-Drusus, a Plancina and 
Agrippina-Germanicus, a Messalina and Octavia stand 
close to each other u . J. G.v. Herder. 



tMUourtig (with dative). * @cfc$(fc$t. a ja oft. 4 fcri after ftnfage 
Ux ftatur. * $cn>orfprie§eti. e freilic$ aUx au<$. 'corrupt, »er« 
bcriett. 8 f$on nac$ Utftcnoinbung bet Kateintr. °to agree, tin% 
werbeit. * ° friiuuttcfycn. ,l a!8 fte entbecft roaren. ia to be ca- 
pable, tocrnt&gen. ls to accomplish, aufiuSen. 14 bidjt an ctaanber. 
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CARTHAGE. 
28. GENERAL VIEW OF THIS HISTORY 1 . 

For • the loss of the histories of the earlier Eastern 
empires * we might easily find consolation 4 , because 
both their spirit and course 8 appear s to repeat them- 
selves in the later. We ought more 7 to regret that it 
was not permitted 8 to us to pursue • the development 
of Egyptian peculiarity. But on account of the parti- 
cular relations 4 ° of Carthage , from the foundation of 
the city to 44 its destruction, its history 1 * would pos- 
sess 4 3 an importance of especial pre-eminence * 4 ; it 
would be most instructive for nations, as well as for 
states. And of Carthage too there exists unfortunately 4 8 
no history ! The native 4 s writers have perished through 
fate 17 , perhaps, through the connivance 48 , certainly 
not against the wish of the victors of Carthage. We 
only know Carthage through her enemies 19 , and we 
know her almost solely in her hostile contact* • with 
those enemies. Whenever * 4 the histories of other na- 
tions may have been represented * f falsely or perversely, 
by Greeks and Romans, the reason in most cases lay 
solely * * in want of knowledge and stupidity * 4 , at 
most * 3 in the pride of those nations. The histories of 
Carthage on the other hand * 6 were not conceived 

1 Slflgemefne 3tnft$t toon biefer ©ef#ic$te. * fiber. s Dot bed 
SKorgenlanbeS friifjcw 9lei$en. 4 tr 6 fie ten tuir und (ei$t. * bet ©inn 
unb ®ang berfelben. *verb in the singular. 7 me(t mu&tnt loir, 
'toergftmit. 9 ju fofgen. J0 bur# bic fcefonberen $er(a(tniffc. M bt8 
ju. 12 bie ©efdjidjte berfclfcen. 13 $a6en. 14 etne ganj toor&ugttc&c 
SMtyigfeit. 16 fli6te8 letter. * 6 native, etn^eimifa. 17 ©efaicf. 
18 ftteifc. 19 nur bur$ fteinbe. 20 in ber feinbCi^en ^erityning. 
21 wenn. 2 2 bargefiefft fcin tnogen. 23 meift attein. 2I m ber Un« 
fuitte unb (deftyantticit. "tyt^tftenft. **ty*W*- 
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without either anger or hatred both by Greeks and 
Romans 1 . It is true', all of them may not' have 
been conscious of such hatred. But so long a jealousy, 
wars enduring 4 through centuries, carried on 5 with a 
hostility beyond measure and description, and aiming 
absolutely* at 7 annihilation and destruction, must 8 
completely obliterate 9 every feeling * ° for the life of 
the antagonists. It is with nations as it is with indi- 
viduals. Human nature is in its essence * * so good 
that man becomes capable of continued injustice only 
when he accuses him 1 *, upon 13 whom he practises 14 
it, of still greater injustice 1 '. Therefore he takes the 
ambiguous to be bad * °, puts 1 7 what he does not under- 
stand 4 * into a hateful * • light, listens to calumnies, and 
even if he forbear from inventing 10 , he nevertheless 
does not disdain perversions 11 . In this manner' * he 
fortifies himself to consummate the wrong 13 , in this 
way 1 * he tranquillises himself over its perpetration**. 
And in that age, when neither like manners* 6 , nor a 
like religion softened * 7 the judgment, and where a long 
amicable intercourse had not taught them earlier to 
know the character of the opponent, it was yet more 
easily possible * 8 • to feed and to excite * ° the national 
hatred 80 than would be the case now 81 . 

I (aft* ®tiedjm unto SRBmer ni$t ofcttc <8rott ttnfc $a§ gebac$t. * freU 
li$. 9 ni$t Slfle. 4 toic . . . baut rtcn. * to carry on, fufcrcn. 6 gang 
. ..geri$tct. T auf. • imperfect »ganj jcrfr&ien. 10 be» €fatt. 

I I g&efen. ' * mm cr bent. * * an. * * to practise, »ettbrtagen. 1 5 no$ 
gr&fierc Ungere$tigttit 6$u(b gibi (accuses). 16 ba8 flwetbeutige fur 
f$(f $t, 1 7 to put, fefcf n. 1 8 ba« Untoerjtanbenc. l 9 hateful, ge$affig. 
*° (£ tbi$tnngen untertdgt. 2I perversion, Serbre^ung. 28 fo. * 3 jum 
8ott6rtagett bed Unrests. *«fc. 25 iifcer bad ^cUbra^tr *«n>c 
locber gCeicfce bitten. S7 to soften, mUbertt. 28 war nod) Ui^Ux w&^ 
//#. ">aufiufla#tln. *°So(ffi$a6. * l al* t* \tty \0cfc tefa&t* 
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But however much 4 Potylrios, Livy, Diodorus, Ap- 
p nanus and Justinitut, partly on account of 2 their late 
date 8 , partly from want of 4 proper research 5 , or in 
consequence of personal relations, by reason of 7 limited 
aims, without any great historical perception *, and in 
the interests of an eloquent style , either could not 
know, or may have overlooked ! °, purposely withheld, 
or given us disfigured and perverted * ' : Carthage will 
never be esteemed little, as long as there exist men 
that know how to rise 4 * above their time and circum- 
stances * 3 , and know how to appreciate * 4 the phenomena 
of antiquity. For a state which, from so small a be- 
ginning, rose * 5 to such greatness, which could venture 4 * 
to fight with Rome for the dominion of the world, and 
which might, more than once, hope 4 7 for $ successful 
issue of the struggle, which produced commanders 48 
who even 4 9 by their enemies were accounted equal f • 
to the greatest of all times, whose citizens could be in- 
spired to offer up for their country the greatest sacri- 
fices 2 ! of which man is capable , which met with f f 
confidence among 23 many uncorrupted nations, which 
could boast itself 24 of its love of justice and of its 
political character, whose constitution was numbered, by 
the greatest genius in political wisdom 2 5 which Greece 

1 wie toiel au$. 2 mcgen. 9 3"t- 4 m$ SKangel an. * ftorfgung. 
6 toegcn. 7 wegen. 8 Sinn. ° unb toegen bed 3nterejfe8 betebter Dat* 
fieflung. *°to overlook, iifrerfefcen. * * a&fid?t(idj oerfdjioiegen , ent* 
flettt unb t>etbrt$t ioiebergeg(6en fahtn mbgen. 12 ju er$c6cn. ls $et* 
&a(tnij[c. 14 unb ... &u wurbigcn toiffen. 15 to rise, etttyorfleigen 
(perfect tense). ,6 ber eS roagen fonnte. 17 uub bet meftrmaCt .; ♦ . 
Jcffen butfte. 18 commander, ftelb&err. I9 fel6fl. 20 to account 
equal, g(ct$ a$ten. 21 ju ber grojjten Slufepferung . . . fur bad $ater« 
lanb begeiffcrt rotrben fonnten. 22 to meet with, fin ben. "fcei. 94 bec 
fi4 ... tctuftn burfie. 26 tion tern tyft^tui ex^^^d^wvsx. 
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has hrought up *, among the most perfect which ever 
have carried on human relations *, which found writers 
even among * foreign, among conquered nations who, 
filled with admiration of its lofty genius , strove , al- 
though in vain (to such a degree did misfortune pur- 
sue the Carthaginians!) to preserve for posterity its 
institutions, as well as its deeds \ which produced * a 
philosopher valued by Greece fl and whose wisdom did 
not forsake him even in the overwhelming misfortune 
of his fatherland 7 — such a state must have been im- 
bued and animated by a particular spirit 8 of order, 
moderation and energy ! With all this • the final uni- 
versal decline cannot surprize * ° us. Carthage shared 
the fate of all states. From the very beginning 14 , 
something unnatural lay in its dominion ; subsequently * * 
it lost sight of 18 its ancient spirit, it deviated 44 from 
the principle of its earlier life, forgot the boundaries 
of nations and of countries and gave itself up 4 5 to 
passions. Then 4 6 the last hour struck , and not un- 
merited * 7 . H. Luden. 



1 to bring up, erjte&en. s bie je mcnf$(t$e SBttftinbungcn gejafct 
fcafcen. 3 Ui. < He feme tfinrttyungen , tote feine £Mcn, toott $c== 
ujunberung tyre& fcofcen 8imte3, bet 9ia$roett, imcmofcl (fo (at ba& 
Unglikt bie JUrtfrager toerfolgt!) umfonft, &u crfraltcn ffrefcten. 5 to 
produce, etjeugen. °ben ©rtec$enlanb adptctc. T fc(6fi &ci bent tut* 
gefceucrfien ItttgtucC feitteS SBatertanbed nic^t auSgittg. 8 ntti§ »on einem 
eigenen ©cific . . . butctybrungen unb Uitbt getvefen fein. ° bafcei. 
1 ° fctfre tttben. * l ton ftnfaitg an. * 2 m bet $o(ge. 1 3 to lose sight 
of, flpifSiiiittn. l * to deviate, afctueidjen. 1 5 to give oneself up, fk$ 
ufcrtaffen. * 6 ba. X1 unucrfc^ulbet. 
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29. THE SECOND WAR AGAINST ROME « 

(in the years 219 — 201). 

And happy deeds of heroism ' did Hannibal per- 
form 3 even 4 in Spain, partly against the Olcades * and 
other nations, still more however against Saguntum 6 , 
that imprudent 7 friend 8 of Rome. The sublime • fall 
of this town however ! ° which , in more than one 
respect * ! , first rendered the enterprize of Hannibal 
possible , showed him * * beforehand 4 a what kind of 
struggle he would have to pass through u ; no less 4 * 
will human feeling in every age 4 6 be most powerfully 
excited 4 7 through it, and its interest directed to the 
continuation of the war 48 . There follow in succession 
the providing for the security of Africa and Spain 19 , 
the armament 10 , the bold expedition 11 to offer war to 
the Romans on a side * * from which they did not ex- 
pect it, the passage of* 3 the Pyrenees, the considerate 
treatment of the Gallic nations , the laborious ascent * 4 
of the fearful heights of the alps * 5 , amidst constant 
combats with huge * ° nature, with the barbarous crueltv 
of man 27 , and with the despondency 18 of his own 
army! Thus appeared Hannibal, to the amazement 19 
of the Romans, in Italy, compelling 80 them to re- 

*£er jroeite (puniftye) itrieo, gegen 9lem. * .velbemfaten. *to 
perform, tooflfrringen. * fcfyon. 5 bie ©tfaben. 6 (Sagnnt. 7 impru- 
dent, unSefcnnen. 8 gwunbin. 9 sublime, er(a6en. ,0 jeboc$. ix ?ftu&* 
f\$t. 12 biefem. 13 jum »erau8. 14 njeH* einen tfampf er jtt fifcci* 
fte^en f)tibtn roerbe. 16 fowfe. x 6 in alien 3*K«t. 17 etgriffpn. 18 unb 
auf bie gortfefcung bed tf riegeft gefyannt roerben icirb. x 9 bajttf bfe 
€id>eruna, SlfrtfaB unb (SpanfenB. *°bfe ffiiifhina,. 2I 3«8- "^»«m 
ben fHotnern ben ihieg, Don finer ©cite ju feringen. S3 ber Ueftergana, 
iifcer. * 4 ba8 . . . 6teigen. 85 u6er bcr 9l(pen groufenuoffc $B(cn. 
* 6 huge, wiflejeuet. * 7 bet SRenfd&en. " ©erjagujeit. "jum Gr* 
ftaunen. 30 $mn$. 
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nounce great and distant projects f and to fight * for 
hearth and altar in their own land. 

But if amazed Home ', no less than 4 late posterity 5 , 
already found these things worthy of admiration: how 
great must Hannibal appear to her, when 6 he with such 
a small, strangely mixed 7 army, kept together by the 
most ordinary interest alone g , ventured upon meeting • 
Roman legions , and even defeated * ° those Roman 
legions wherever * 4 he encountered 4 * them ! Rarely 
has it perhaps been- shown more brilliantly, that in war 
the spirit of the master of' armies 1 3 decides ; for on 
the great days on the river Trebia (B. C. 218), on the 
lake Trasimenus (B. C. 217) and near 4 4 Cannae (B. 
C. 216), as well as in smaller engagements 4 5 , it was 
iff reality Hannibal's commanding spirit alone which 
obtained * • the glorious victories over the Roman hosts ! 7 
which truly were not deficient in the art of war, nor 
in bravery, nor in civic patriotism * 8 ; and it is no 
wonder 4 9 that such expeditions * ° and victories were 
not believed 11 possible without the intervention of* 1 
gods and heroes 13 . It has even been the belief of 
many * * that it had been more than once in Hannibal's 
power to bring destruction upon the hated city, at least 
to obtain a peace, as he had felt inclined to one attempt 

*gre§en, tttib in bit $eme gcricfyctcn, tfuttmtrfctt ju entfafltn. *nnb 
. . . &u t&mpfftt. *bie uberraftyte diem. 4 toie (no less, not trans- 
lated). 5 9la$toc(t. 6 ba. 7 strangely-mixed, 6untQemif($t. 8 t»f($e8 
nut . . . 3ufatnmenge(a(ten rourbe. ° 511 6eflea,nt n toagte. * ° ja ba cr 
. . *. ^ug. * l 100. 1 * to encounter, bea,ea,ncn. 1 a bet ©fifl be8 gefb* 
fftitk "bei. 15 engagement, ©efec^t. I6 errana, rfgcntN$ attcin 
Cannibals gf Ibjerrngeijh » 7 host, €>$aat. 1 8 benen c3 roct&r(i<§ roeber 
an Jtricgdtunfl ... obev S3ura,erfinn fc^Cte. 19 ni$t 511 vcrivunberit. 
*° expedition, gafctt. ** to believe, fatten. a *mdjt oljne $a$>ttu(d\w? 
funft Mtt. i*$eroeu. * 4 inam$e $afceu fa&ax fet^Uv&\. 
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of the kind * . However ' , his mode of proceeding 3 
appears capable of explanation 4 . 

Hannibal in our opinion *, might * perhaps, by reason 
of his first successes 7 , have conceived the vast idea 8 
of not only annihilating Rome °, but also of conferring * • 
Rome's dominions ' * upon ' * Carthage, and thus of ruling 
over Italy and the whole Mediterranean, as his govern- 
ment was already ruling 4 3 over the greater part of 
Spain. Now if he conceived the relation of Rome to 
her territory to be about the same as the relation of 
Carthage to hers * l : and his first experiences in upper 
Italy must * 5 strengthen ' ° him in such an idea * 7 : he 
might ' 8 hope to find many adherents * 9 under the name 
of a liberator of Italy from the Roman yoke, he might 
hope to stir up * ° a general insurrection against Rome. 
But in order at the same time to accustom the seceders * * 
to * * the Carthaginian sovereignty, it was necessary to 
preserve Rome and to render obedience * * less difficult 
under the pretext of a • 4 common * 8 war. From f 6 this 
reason, the proceeding of Hannibal after the combats 
in-upper Italy seems explicable, as well as his expedi- 
tion to the lower part * 7 (i. e. South Italy). Subse- 

1 trie er ftd? ju (5 in cm $crfu$e biefcr 51 rt gctuigt gefutyt Jafce. ' in* 
beffcn. 3 fein $erfa$rcn. 4 crt(aili$. s $anni6a( ndm(i$. 6 tuo$te. 
7 fcei fcincm anfangltdjen dHiitfe. 8 auf ben ungefyeuren ©ebanfen font* 
men. 9 ni$t fclo§ 9tom ju uerni^ten. 10 ju bringen. "^errf^aft. 
12 an. & 3 mie fd)on . . . gefcoten rourbe. ! 4 loemt er ft$ ttun bad 9Jer* 
fcaltnij; 9tom8 ju tyrcm ©efciet nngefafcr efcenfo ba#te, mie bad $er« 
&a(toi§ JtartfcagoS git bcut i(rigen. ! 5 imperfect of muffeit. x 6 fofiarteti. 
1 7 in biefer SBorfieflung. 18 fo butftc er. 19 etnen gro&en ftn|4»g. 
20 ju errcgen. 2 » bie Mgcfattenen. * 2 an. 23 ba« (fte&erfyn- *«*•- 
finite article. 25 common, gemeinfam. 20 au$. 27 fd>cint ftdj $aii« 
nibM $er;a£ren . . . uub fcin 3»d na $ **»• untctn Sfretle &it er* 
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quently seeing himself disappointed * in his expectations, 
and certainly not overlooking the feebleness of his army, 
at the same time remembering the defence and fall of 
Saguntum: he appears to have been terrified by the 
high dignity, the grand earnestness and the exalted pru- 
dence * which Some again and again * and ever more 
gloriously manifested 4 in her misfortune. Whoever 
wishes 8 to gain all at once, risks losing all at once. 
And how could he, after such victories, and with this 
hatred , have offered ° a peace to proud Rome which 
she herself did not seek I Therefore he could 7 only 
expect the fulfilment of his hopes either from a more 
active participation 8 of Carthage, or from the support 
of foreign powers to which perhaps ° Rome's spirit and 
disposition * • had in earlier times appeared f * either 
obnoxious or dangerous. 

But a support * f of Hannibal in Italy was depen- 
dent * * on 4 4 the preponderance of Carthaginian arms 
in Spain, whither 4 5 the war had immediately, perhaps 
against the hope of Hannibal, with great prudence been 
carried by the Romans 4 6 , and where it was being sus- 
tained * 7 by 4 * great efforts 4 9 . For with * ° the pre- 
ponderance f 4 of the Roman naval power and with the 
decline of. the Carthaginian (since the loss of Sicily, 



1 M et fcann in bcr gofgc fldj . . . getattfd&t fafj. * ba ftyeinen tym, 
bet bie €>$m&$e feitteS &eere8 gtnrfg ni$t iifrcrfal?, imb fur ben <2as 
gtmt ni$t umfonft gefatten wax, bie $o(t SSifrbe, bet gro&e (frnfl nub 
bie tt$afttne $efennen(cit gcfc$rtctt jit fcabett. 3 fort unb fort. 4 to 
mairffest, Betoeifen. B tt>(tt. 6 unb toie (dtte er . . . fcieten fonnen. 
7 imperfect of bin fen. ' X$ei(ncu)me. 9 ttna. 10 <Simt. il to appear, 
crf$einen. "Uuttrftugung. l a to be dependent, a6$angtn. 14 »cn. 
16 n>o$in. l6 fogIei^ ton ben foment uerfcreitct war. 17 to %\wAa\w,» 
mtiafatten. i9 mlL ,9 9fn|hen9ttng. *°W. " \\ttaiw&\ft(u 
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and the rule of parties ' ) the conveyance * of an army 
from Carthage to Italy was assuredly very dangerous, 
if not altogether impossible, and then Carthage could 
neither wish 3 that Spain, this country already in sub- 
mission, rich in silver and more easily to be maintained 4 , 
should 5 be neglected for 6 Italy where, at any rate, 
the issue of the struggle was as yet very doubtful, nor 
could Hannibal desire to give up the seat of his power 7 
whence he probably was drawing the money for 8 his 
undertakings. But the Romans perfectly saw through 9 
that position of affairs * ° and had sufficient greatness 
of purpose 4 4 not to neglect for the sake of the near 
home danger 4 * the distant war, by the energetic prose-, 
cution of which this danger could alone be permanently 
averted ! 3 . Now although Mago 4 4 , Hannibal's brother, 
through the news of the victory of Cannae % and of its 
consequences among 4 5 the nations of Italy and through 
the number 4 6 o£gold rings, by 1 7 which the incredible 4 8 
was, as it were, guaranteed 4 °, knew how to raise such 
a general enthusiasm ,0 in Carthage for the hero of 
Cannae and against hated Rome, that the ancient enemy 
of the house, Hanno, was not listened to * l with his 
peace-harangue * * : they nevertheless retained a sufficient 

■ ■ ■ ■■■■-■■-■ ■ -- -» I ■■ — ■ ^ M ■ 1^ — ^^— ^ ^ 

1 unto tcr $crrf$aft ter Cartelling. 2 Itefcerfefcuna,. s weffen. 4 tfefeS 
f$on gefcerd&ente, fi(6crrdcf)e, (ei$ter ju fcejauptente ?ant. 5 imperfect 
of foflcn. 6 urn. 7 nocfc fonnte £anni6a( ten @ifc feinet SWadjt . . . 
aufjua,e6en n>unf#en. 8 ju. 9 to see through, tur$f$auen. ,0 tfefe 
Sficr&aftnfffe. 1 1 tint tauten grofj genua. f s nf$t tvegen tet na&en 
efn(eimif$en @cfa(r . . . ju toerfaumen. 1 3 ttir$ teffen frafti&e giifc 
Tttng . . . a&gctoentet roerten fonnte. 1 4 u>enn nun anfy 3Ragc. i 8 unt 
uon ten golgen teffc(6en M. l6 9Rena,e. ,7 mit. 18 ta« Ungtaufc 
lt$e. 1 ° to guarantee, ttrBiirgcii. 20 eine fo affgemeine 'Begeijletung . . . 
jm erre$en nwjjte. 21 to listen to, feren. 22 mit fetaer grfeteuS* 
pretty. 
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amount of prudence * in wishing only, after the safety 
of Spain*, which furnished them with its valuable gifts, 
for the conquest of Italy whence almost nothing had 
yet arrived 3 but 4 news of victory and requisitions. 
But the reinforcements which were repeatedly sent K to 
Hasdrubal, another brother of Hannibal, to whom the 
latter had confided the preservation of Spain, were not 
even sufficient to meet the Romans in Spain, much less 
to succour Hannibal. The defeats of Hasdrubal at 
Ibera, and Illiturgis and Mundo (B. C. 216. 215. 214) 
frustrated 7 this project * ; and although after two years, 
through his spirit and his knowledge of war, he suc- 
ceeded 9 , (B. C. 212) in avenging himself 10 upon the 
Romans, yet little, even nothing had been gained there- 
by 4 4 for Hannibal's design. And the appearance of 
young Scipio in Spain seemed to render its execution 
quite impossible. The mind, the uprightness, the amia- 
bility, the good fortune— the godlike character,— of that 
man soon won for him the hearts of the inhabitants of 
Spain, upon whom the war had certainly weighed lf 
heavily 43 . The Carthaginians were lost 44 . And now 
whatever 4 5 may have been the circumstances under 
which Hasdrubal at last left Spain after the battle of 
Bacula (B. C. 208) with a considerable army: never- 
theless 4 6 , his bold expedition 4 7 to Italy was in reality ! 8 



1 fe fce(ie(t man bo$ $efonncn(eit gemig. 2 crft na$ ber §i$erung »on 
@panien . . . bie <$to6erung 3talien8 $u rooUen. 3 to arrive, fommen. 
4 a(8. 5 to send, jufenben (active voice , with „maii"). °£ii(fe }u 
bringcn. 7 to frustrate, toereitehi. 8 dntrourf. 9 unb n> e n n . . . feinem 
©eifl unb fcinct ilriegSf unbc au% $tlan$. 10 fl# ... ju rdc^en. ri fo 
tear bamit . . . ja ni$td gewonnen. 12 to weigh, (a pen. 13 fdjtrer. 
14 ba n?arcn . . . toerforen. 15 unb wie nun au%. 16 fo mar bo#. 
,7 3m0- l *eigentti#. 
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an act ' of despair, undertaken * with * the feeling that 
he must 4 now give up all 5 , or dare the worst*, even 7 
the loss of Spain. But such mighty enterprizes can 8 
only succeed when they are in accordance with the 
eternal nature of states, and the character of national 
peculiarities 9 , or when they are to bring about * • the 
destruction * * of * * ancient life. Hence the consequence 
for Spain was that here all the possessions of Carthage 
were not only lost in favour of the Romans 4 *, but that 
also connexions were formed * 4 , which were fated to 
develop themselves as fraught with grave consequences 15 
to 16 Carthage. Hannibal in the meanwhile, left 'to 
himself and hardly at all supported by Carthage ' 7 , 
had been compelled more and more to live at the ex- 
pence of those f 8 among * 9 whom he was. In the same 
spirit with which he defeated * • the Romans, he exerted 
himself to rouse* 4 new enemies for them ft , in order 
through their help 93 to be enabled to carry out his 
idea * 4 ; and he directed his efforts * 8 , partly towards * 6 
the Italic tribes 97 whose friendship he must be most 
concerned in gaining * 8 , partly towards * • the Sicilians 

1 1 fat. *to undertake, itnternetymen. 8 in. 4 present conjunctive. 
5 to give up, aufgeften. e obex jefcr ba8 Sleujjctfte toagen. 7 fc(6fl. 
8 mogen. ° roenn fie . . . unb bem 2Befen bet $o(tdeigent(Ktn(i$ftiteH 
gema § fiub. * ° bienen fatten. i 1 jur S^florung. * * elites. i 3 ni$t 
nur an bie di'6mtx toerforen gingen. * 4 to form, anfniipfen. i 5 n>cfc$e 
fidj fe y t toeryangnifj&ofl ... entroicfetn fofften. 16 fur. ,7 toon ilattfcago 
au8 fafl gar nia)t unterftu^t. 18 auf Soften berer. 19 6ei. *°to de- 
feat, fcr)tagen. *» j« ertvetfen. "biefen (no preposition). * 3 buta) 
beren $u(fe (the demonstrative ber, bie, bad being used in the sense 
of a personal pronoun has the form of „beren" in the genit. plur., 
instead of *betcr" when it is purely demonstrative; see Gr. § 246, 
Obs. 2). 24 feine ©ebanfen auSfiiywn ju fennen. S6 er feemuyte fttt). 
26 Get. 27 tribe, *$o(ferf#aft. **an beren greunbfaaft i(m am met* 
fien ffyctt mujjte. *°UL 
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and the king of Macedon 4 . But even here the un- 
natural attempt i failed *. In Italy, a few were indeed 
enticed 4 , others were terrified into secession from Rome 5 ; 
bat however great Hannibal s victories might be: his 
power v and the skilful use of it G , were not sufficient 
to carry all along with him 7 by means of an universal 
terror; and though 8 he now and then 9 , by clever 
negociation, by a sagacious * ° use ' 4 of opportunities * f 
succeeded l ' in causing several tribes to join him 4 4 : 
nevertheless his character, that of his army and state 
were too wholly foreign 4 5 to the Italic races to prevent 
their minds attaching themselves rather to the Romans 1 *, 
however hateful submission had been to them before. 
By the side f 7 of a Pacuvius Calavius and f^ibius Fir- 
rvus always ' * stood a Decius Magius and a Perolla, 
who might indeed be carried away by, or restrained 
from, rash deeds, whose will however could not on that 
account 49 be frustrated, because he showed himself 
nobler, greater, more national. Hence only confusion 
and misfortune to Rome's advantage! 

A happy diversion * ° and division f 4 of the Roman 
forces * * on the other hand appeared to be hoped * s 
for from the condition of Sicily after the late death 
of Hieron of Syracuse (B. C. 215), and Hannibal did 
not fail to arouse 4 *, at the same time, both reason and 

1 mtb M SRafebonicnS flonffle. * ©e jhefcung. 3 to fail , ntigtingen. 
4 jam flftfatt Don 9tom gctecft. 5 2lnberc geftyrectt. 6 bfe 9enufeung 
bcifetfcn* 7 urn . . . 9We8 mit flcfy fort jureijjen. • roenn. 9 tyn mtb 
toiebet. * ° sagacious, f lug. ^©enu&ung. lf ber SerWtniffe. ls to 
succeed , meidjen. * 4 ba§ . . . ft$ ibm anf$(offcn. * * f o tvar bo$ 
fein, feineS peered unb ©taat«8 b*nit& 23cfen...$tt fremb. 16 a(S 
bag jt$ iffu ©cele ni$t ikhtx ju ben JRoinent ge(a(tcn (a6en foflte. 
17 neben. "ufcetatt. 19 beren Sinn afeet barum. *°2(o(enCun^ 
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passion , for the sake * of re-kindling * the war on ' 
Sicily. But what could the singular, unsteady pro- 
ceedings of the Syracusans have availed 4 Agakpt the 
earnestness and prudence 8 of Some? and what other 
result was there attained 6 but that 7 first 8 the strength* 
which Carthage was ready to expend * °, was still more 
frittered away l f , and that subsequently 4 f after * * 
Archimede* even had not been able to save Syracuse 
(B. C- 212), the whole of Sicily fell into Soman power 
and hence was lost to Carthage? The alliance finally 
which was brought about l 4 with Philip of Macedoh 
(B. C. 216), likewise 15 remained, partly through the 
intelligent 16 action 17 of the Romans, partly through 
the force of circumstances , of hardly any use 4 8 to 
Hannibal, and only served as a preparation 4 9 for the 
future enlargement ,0 of Roman dominion. 

Hannibal thus seeing one hope after the other fal- 
ling to the ground * ! , felt his position becoming * * ever 
more critical* 3 . Each mischance* 4 was for him a 
treble loss. In Italy, the disposition of his partizans 
became estranged* 5 , because it grew evermore doubt- 
ful, whether he would be able to protect them; such* 6 
on the other hand as were wavering attached them- 
selves* 7 again, with double firmness* 8 , to the Romans, 

1 um. * tuieber ju entjiinben. 3 auf. 4 after tua8 f}'attt . . . fcetmocfct. 
5 ©efonneu&dt. 6 wurbe anberS errei^t. 7 ate bag. 8 juerfl. * ilraft. 
1 ° aufroenben. * * to fritter away, jcrfpltttcw. * * attbann. * 3 tta$* 
bem (conjunction, n a $ preposition, n a $ f) e r a&erb). ' 4 ju <5tanb« 
tarn. * 5 g(ci<$fafl8. * 6 intelligent, toerftanbig. » 7 a*erfa&ten. *«fafl 
gattj o&ne ftufecn. 10 jut dfnfeitung. *° (frtveiterung. ** inbem 
£anni&a( auf folc^c SBeife . . . jufammenftutjen fa$. 12 n?urbe fefne 
Sage. * 3 critical, fawierfg. * 4 llnfau\ 25 cntfrcmbeten fi$ bit $e* 
mut$et bet (ftetvonnenen. 26 bfejenigen. 27 to attach oneself, fty 
anfdjliefjen. **boppcit fejl. 
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as they beheld the fate of the first. In Spain, the re* 
sources 1 grew ever more limited. Soon indeed every 
thing seemed to rest * on * the arrival of Hasdrubal; 
the latter therefore hazarded everything for it 4 , as 
Hannibal may have demanded it at any risk *• But 
how cruelly was hope deceived, as its accomplishment c 
seemed to approach 7 with unexpected rapidity 8 pro- 
mising to bring everything to a happy issue 9 ! If 
Hasdrubal, one of the first commanders 4 • in his time, 
erred 41 through irresolution, delay, a wrong calcula- 
tion, or in any other manner, he at least sought to. 
expiate 4 * such fault * ' by his death. He iell in the 
great battle on the Mtt*urus (B. a 207), worthy < 4 of 
his father Hamilkar, of his brother Hannibal, and of 
his own life. But Hannibal, as * 5 he beheld the cap- 
tive Africans, as his brother's head was cast before his 
camp, totally overcome with * ' the misfortune of his 
country and his house, — Hannibal perceived * 7 the fate 
of Carthage. And from that time forward l ft his stay * 9 
in Italy resembled the combat of the lion which, sur- 
rounded * ° by hunters , will not yield up * l the prey 
once seized by him**, and the attempt of his brother 
Mago upon Genoa, Liguria and Gaul could not alter * * 
his position. 

On the other hand* 4 , Carthage soon saw a hostile 

1 £u(fSiiifttd. * ju fccrufcf n. a attf. 4 ba&ct rourbe fie toon biefem auf 
jebe ©cfa$r getuagt. s toie fie toon £annifcaf . . . geforbett fein mo$te. 
•al* bic (frfuKittig. 7 ju na$en. 8 3taf#$eft. 9 unb Mt$ g(itcf(i$ 
ju entfc^eibcn ftyicn. l ° $ccrmciper. i i etma8 toerfctyutbet fat. * * f o 
fat tt ... tviebet gut ju matyn gcfuty. * 3 bfefe $erf<$ulbung. 14 wiit* 
big. 15 ai8. 16 ganj ergrfffen »on. 17 to perceive, ttfennen. 18 &en 
bet 3eit an. 19 SlufentJaU. *° to surround, umfietten. fl ni#t 
fa/JFfii toltt. **blt er eimnal gema$t fai. "wtaitatvu ^V^W** 
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army under a great, victorioifl 1 commander* landing 
unopposed upon her own territory* on the fair pro- 
montory, prognosticating success 4 (B. C. 204). Then * 
she trembled and perceived 6 how foolishly citizens act T 
who, from love of 8 glory and gain, neglect • themselves 
and the commonwealth 40 who know not how to pre- 
serve peace, and yet care not to carry on war 1 * with 
the exertion of all their strength, who surrender them- 
selves to passion and are led by the hatred of parties 11 . 
Had Carthage supported * * the distant struggle with 
half * 4 the sacrifice ' 5 to which she was now compelled 
by near danger, had she guarded 46 her coasts, and, 
well-armed 4 7 , opposed 4 8 the enemy on the open sea: 
she would at least have deserved 4 * a better fate * • ! 
But her sudden arousal * *, necessity pressing all round* *, 
was like * * the intoxication of one overcome with sleep * 4 
who is all at once * * terrified * 6 out of his repose. Most 
of the arrangements proved that she did not know the 
state * T of affairs * 8 ! And if it appeared fortunate * * 
for Carthage , that the beauty of the noble citizen s • 
Sophonisbe had won for herself and her country the 
love and power of the ancient enemy of the Cartha- 
ginians, Syphaa, king of the Massy Hans '(western Nu- 

1 victorious, fkgfcefront. * commander, $e(b$m. * fm eigntn (Btfiiet. 
4 om fcfyonen SJorgcfcfrge jit f^onet ^orbcbeutung. 5 ba. 6 to per- 
ceive, erfennen. 7 ucrfa$ren. 8 j«. 9 toerfdumen. 10 boS gemeine 
©efen. il unb boc§ ben tfrfeg nid&t . . . ffiyTen m&gen. If ber $ar* 
tefung. ,8 the perfect conditional of imtcrfHfyen. t4 mit ber$a(ftr. 
15 sacrifice, Hufi&anb. "the conditional of the perfect of Betvatyt!. 
17 tuoylgeruftet. 18 to oppose, fu$ entgrgenfleffcn. 19 the perfect 
conditional of toerbienen. 20 £oo8. 11 ffre fd&neffe $ufraffung after. 
**M brangenber 9iot$. "to be like, g(ei$en (with dative). * 4 Stau* 
mel eineS <5$(afttunfenen. "pftfeftdty. * 6 to terrify, aitff$re<fen. 
''duflanb. " affair, ting. »»e\n WML "*ta«ctau 
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midia): it was nevertheless impossible by such means 
to save a state ' deficient * in internal virtue and unity. 
On the contrary 3 , this very union became so fatal 4 
by causing the old friend of Carthage, Masinism (Mas- 
sanasser), king of eastern Numidia, alike determined by 
interest and jealousy, completely to array himself on 
the Roman side s . 

Soon misfortune upon misfortune 1 The Carthaginians 
did not yet know their enemy: they trusted him and 
hoped for peace when he was meditating destruction; 
and though the disposition 6 was equally hostile on both 
sides, yet Carthage was inferior 7 to the Romans in 
bravery and unity as well as in ability and stratagem *. 
The army of Carthage succombed through fire ft and 
sword; many towns fell into Roman power; Syphax 
was taken prisoner, and Sophonisbe > forming a new 
connexion ' °, perhaps with new hopes for her father* 
land, had on her wedding-day merely the consolation 
of escaping Roman slavery through a cup of poison 
presented to her by an African hand * 4 . Now * * Han- 
nibal* spirit and army remained the only hope of Car- 
thage. He was recalled, and he obeyed ' * the call of his 
fatherland. In 14 bitter grief 15 did he leave Italy, for 
sixteen years the scene 1 6 of his glory and greatness, 
full of the thought * * of having been, not conquered by 



1 fo fomtte bod) bamtt cittern <&taatt feint Settling toerfdjafft ttwrben. 
*b<m eS . . . fejlte (see Gr. § 120 b). 3 toieCme&t (i. e. rather). 4 bo* 
tttr$ fo tocrtangttigtoca. * bag . . . ttfttia, auf $omif$e ©cite trat. 

ititb toenn bie ©cjtnmtng . . . auc§. 7 fo jianb bo$ . . . m$. 8 toic 
an Sapfcrfcit uitb ttin$cit, fo an ©cwanbt&cit unb gifi. °$ranb. 
I0 &ieflei#t . . . cine neite l$'$t falic&cnb. "<9iftfec$et toon flfrifa* 
nifact $anb . . . ju entgefcen. 12 ba. 13 to obey, fofgen. 14 mit. 

1 & &tmerj. ' 6 &$aupla$. } 7 thought, <»c^L 
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the Roman people, but abandoned by Carthage 1 . He 
took care however* that a simple monument should 
remain behind 3 , to announce to future races 4 what 5 
great things he accomplished 6 by such small means 7 . 
His arrival produced 8 fresh confidence. Peace-negocia- 
tions which had been commenced by paltry and un- 
timely accusations of Hannibal were broken off 9 . But 
Hannibal neither mistook his opponent, nor his people 
and army; he therefore sought peace and wished to 
avoid a battle, the result of which must at once decide 
all 10 . It was, no doubt 11 , a great moment as 4 * he 
and Scipio, with equal wonder* 3 , met * 4 in conference* 5 . 
But how could that wisdom, which a rich experience 
in good and evil fortune had given him, prevail over 
his opponent who never, as yet, had failed in any- 
thing * 6 ? Before the walls of Rome it might have 
been decisive * 7 ! After this * 8 was fought * 9 the battle 
of Zama (B. C. 202), and therein * • the experience and 
heroic spirit of Hannibal were so cruelly deceived that 
he once again must recognize the fate of Carthage. 
He therefore urged the conclusion of a peace * * on any 
conditions; without an army, without unity, without 
civic sentiment * * and courage : what else was left * 3 ? 

1 tiic§t toom Oiomifdjen &o(fc fccjkflt, fenbern t>en iUut&ago toertaffen 
ju fein. *er fcrgtc aUx bafiir. 3 to remain behind, $interMet6en 
(imperfect). 4 race, ©ef#(cc$L 5 tuie. 6 to accomplish, toenityen 
(past participle without the aux. verb). 7 mit it? if gerfngen fDHtteht. 
* to produce, Qcfcen. ° man fcracfy griebeneunterfcanbdtngen a6. l ° bCTCit 
ftuSgang auf einmaf entfefceiben mnfjte. "genff. ,2 a(S. 1S Statu 
Hen. 14 to meet, jufammentreten. I5 iu cincr Hnterrebung. 16 afcet 
tuie fcatte bte ©ci8$eit . . . fcei fcinem <#ea,ncr, bent no$ ni$t8 im§* 
lungen mar, (f tngang finben ftntten. s 7 tyattt fie (i. e. bie 3Befe(eit) 
f»rf$riben titBgen. ,8 fcierauf. 10 to fight, fampfen. *° unb in berfefttn. 
"trfeB er jam Jdebcn. **^uxft«^tvtv. ***m& VM wta& %Mfe 
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And Scipio granted peace (B. C. 201), whether it be 
that the glory of ending this long, severe war deter- 
mined him *, or the grand view 9 that Rome could gain 
nothing 3 by ite dominion over Africa, and that he con- 
sidered it beneficial for it 4 to have a rival 8 demand- 
ing 6 attention and exertions. For that purpose how- 
ever 7 Carthage was humbled too sorely 8 . She was 
delivered up almost defenceless (without foreign pos- 
sessions, without power on either sea or land) to her 
enemies, especially to Masinissa, the new king of all 
Numidia. Such 9 was the issue 4 ° of a war of eighteen 
years n . H. Luden. 

30. THE LATTER TIMES AND DESTRUCTION 

OF CARTHAGE**. 

(B. C. 201 — 146.) 

As f 8 the money was being collected * 4 which the 
Carthaginians had agreed * 5 to pay ! 6 to the Romans, 
many were weeping 17 , even eminent men; but Han- 
nibal laughed with corroded * 8 spirit 4 ° at * ° the base- 
ness of those * * who only weep over the misfortunes 
of the fatherland when their own possessions * * suffer, 
and who estimate * 3 the decline of the commonwealth 
only by * 4 the magnitude of the loss in their own 
goods * B . He did not yet give up his fatherland ; all 

• 7 * 

1 maa, ijn ber fRufyn . . . fiefHsttntt $a6cn. * ?tnfi$t. * ni$t. 4 unb 
ba§ eft fur fie (i. e. (Rom) gut fein ttmrbt. 6 cine 9tc6cnBu((crin. 6 bie 
. . . ferberte. 7 a&c r $ieju. 8 boc$ 5» f$»er. 9 baft. 10 $lu88ana. 
1 * beft a^tje^nja^rigen jUinpfeft. 

l *4lart$aa,oft (efetc Qtittn unb llntcrgang. ia o(8. 14 to collect, 
)ufammenfcrina,en. * 5 to agree, itfcernc&men. I6 ju Beja^en. 17 ba 
mefttttn ©ie(e. ,8 corroded, jerrfffen. l •©€€(€. 10 u6«* fl (§A.w.* 
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was not lost, because he still had himself. But if his 
father may have entertained the belief 1 of being able 
to impel Carthage forward * to victory and fortune by 
weans of great enterprizes : Hannibal had, by a terrible 
experience, acquired the knowledge 3 that the individual 4 , 
even with the purest endeavours 5 , with holy purpose 6 , 
with the greatest mind is unable to do anything for a 
commonwealth 7 which , without virtue and strength, 
gives itself up 8 to party rule • and vulgar 4 ° passions* 
He therefore considered it above all things necessary 
to imbue * * the ancient body of his native land with a 
new soul. Attempting this however * f , the posture * 8 
of affairs obliged l *, and the spirit, with which he had 
combated Some, urged him on to precipitate and deci- 
sive action * 5 ; He wished * 6 to live to see 4 7 that 
which 4 8 could be attained * 9 , if ever, only after a long, 
wise preparation. In fact the constitution of Carthage 
had, in the course of the long war, by the intrigues of 
factions , and the tumult of passion , become more and 
more deteriorated * ° . The people had reduced- f * the 
Senate to impotence ** and had afterwards been 
brought into subjection * 3 by those who ought to have 

1 gcgtaufct &afren mcdjte. *JUtt&ago . . . fottteifjen }it fcnneit. . * fo 
wax $annifcal . . . ju bet Ginftctyt gefommen. 4 bet (£in&e(ne. 5 9c* 
fitefrcn. 6 Sidcn. 7 fur cin gcmeincS SScfen ni$t8 toctmag. 8 to give 
oneself up, ft c§ ^ingefceiu 9 $artciungcn. i ° vulgar, gemeftt. ^bat* 
urn fcielt et fur n'6t(ig, toot alien £ingen ... 511 etfuflen. i * iitbcm ct 
afcct bicfeS toetfucfctc. 13 £age. 14 to oblige, net^igen. 16 unb trfefc 
bet (Bcfjl, ... . \$i\ an, $u ftaf$(eft unb &um £ut$gteifen. 16 to wish, 
toefCcit. 17 et(cfcen. 18 that which, n>a8. 19 ju ettei$en wax. to rt 
u?ar mimlidj tie Stafaffttug tf att&age8 im ftftlaufe be8 langcn itriege*, 
untct bem ©ctteifcc bet Racticnen . . . cntattct. 2 1 to reduce , fcinafc 
iviitbigen. 22 H8 jut Umtia$t. S3 to bring into subjection, unlet* 
ivetfcn. 
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guarded their liberty, viz. the hundred men (ordojudi- 
cum). The balance of powers ' was totally * annihi- 
lated , the disorder 3 universal. Hannibal who in Italy 
seems to have looked upon 4 the Senate as the seat of 
perversity and worthlessness , now perceived that the 
evil lay in the spot * from which the greatness of his 
house had originated', and that, if anything 7 was td 
be attained 8 , the commonwealth must be led back to 
the principle from which it had been as far as possible 
removed by his own father 9 . 

And the preponderance of his mind succeeded * * in 
speedily overthrowing 11 the tyranny of the Hundred, 
restoring the authority of the Senate and soon putting 
the revenues of the state, hitherto plundered and squan- 
dered by the administrators, into such a state of order M , 
ts even to make them appear sufficient 4 s for new 
enterprizes. Such undertakings however against im- 
perious Borne soon appeared to him to be necessary 4 * ; 
at the same time they did not perhaps seem 41 to him 
untimely. For Masinissa, being through the hatred of 
Rome against Carthage incited to every kind of usur- 
pation 4 * against this unfortunate state, and being easily 
enabled to find in the ambiguous expressions of the 
last (treaty of) peace a pretext for every presumption 4 '*', 



i 



baft <SHetygewi<$t ber ®ewa(ten. ' ganoid?. * 3muttmig. 4 to look 
upon, anfe&tn. *an ber e telle. 6 to originate, auftgefyen. T ettt»a8. 
8 to attain, ettei$en. 9 butdj fern en $ater am toeiteften fcfmueggetfffcn 
»«t. 1( ?eS gelang bet Ucbet(egen$ett feincd ©effteS. 1! ju fHlrjen. 
l * fottb in eine f©fdfre Orbmmg &u feringen. ls bag fie . . . ^n^ureid^ert 
fticneit. 14 mo$te er bafb a(9 not&wcnbig crfennett. 15 f!e molten 
. . .factum. 16 bet burdfr ben $ag JRemS gegen rtart&age jii jeber 
ttnmagitng . . . gereijt watb. 17 imb bet in bielffantgen Hu8btfitfcn 
M (cfcteu Jtiebene Ceid^t eincn ©otwanb fur {ebc tUmwifyw^ '^tfoxt 
ttnnte. 

\\ 
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very soon showed (B. C. 199) what fate was reserved 
for Carthage under such circumstances 4 , and the atti- 
tude f which jlntiockusy the Great, of Syria about this 
time assumed against Rome appeared to make it de- 
sirable to seek an alliance with him '. But it soon 
became manifest 4 that corrupt citizens of degenerate 
states are not as yet brought back to virtue and to 
some sentiment 5 for fatherland and freedom, when they 
remain silent * to 7 noble exertions *, or bow 9 to the 
force of mind 4 °. Such as 14 had lost through Han- 
nibal's attempts at reform 4 * in revenues or power, took 
the part 43 of Masinissa and of Borne, and would, for 
the satisfaction of a paltry revenge 44 , even have com- 
mitted the crime 4 5 of delivering Hannibal into the hands 
of the Romans , if he had not saved himself by flight 
(B. C. 195)* He remained notwithstanding equal to 
himself 4 •; the fatherland which had cast him out 47 , 
continued 4 8 within him : He had, ever the same 4 9 , but 
one thought The most valid f ° testimony, however, 
of 94 the greatness of his mind was that Rome* 1 , in 
the fulness- of her fortune, of her triumphs, of her 
glory, did not consider * ' herself safe * 4 , as long as he 
lived 15 ; and that she, trying every means' 6 , did not 
rest 47 until he, in order not to suffer any indignity, 

1 utitcr biefen Settattniffcn ju ertoaiten fcatte . * <Stcttmtg. 3 fctyen 
wert(, einc Serfinbung mit i$m ju fudjen. 4 to become manifest, fto) 
ftcigrtt. 5 ju einigem ©efii^fe. e to remain silent, f$tveigett. T vd 
•exertion, Sefhrefcung. »n)ef$tn. 10 bct 9Ra$t bed dktffcS. i»bte 
jenigen, roeld&e. l * $er6cfferung&3$erfu4f. ls to take the part, $ot* 
tci tie$mett. 14 jur @attiguttg nicberer fRaty. 15 gie&eC. "bemtotj 
6(iefc et ft$ glei($. 17 to cast out, atttfiofjen. ls to continue, hldUu. 
**fcrt nub fort *° valid, t>cOgu(tig. "fur. **tvar ba«, ba§ Ron. 
y***> consider, gfaubai. 14 ^u ^u \t\xi. **^* Vau^e (a(« under- 
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had by a voluntary death gone to join the heroes of 
the past (B. C. 183)*. 

But the lamentable ill-treatment to which Carthage 
saw herself exposed immediately after Hannibal's re- 
moval, did not the less testify for him, and the well- 
merited dissolution f towards which she was irretrievably 
hurried on s . Information is wanting 4 to enable us 
completely 5 to trace 6 that dissolution; however, we 
know enough to perceive 7 that it was effected 8 among 
the higher classes of citizens through low sentiments 9 , 
through the want of a proper feeling for country and 
the common weal * °, whilst every individual among the 
people retained a sufficient amount of energy < * and 
sense 4 * to take exceeding care of his own special wel- 
fare * 3 . The anxious care of Carthage to do every- 
thing that seemed capable of preserving the favour of 
her severe mistress, Roma * * ; this inconstant 1 5 , paltry 4 6 , 
undignified * 7 cringing and crouching * 8 : these humble 
requests and assurances, then the growing audacity 19 , 
with which Masinissa was laying claim * ° to one pro- 
vince of the Carthaginian territory after the other, 
without Carthage even venturing * ! (partly prevented 

1 M bi8 cr fief?, tint nidjt8 llimmtbigcB ju ertulten, ... 511 ten &clten 

ter $cr$rft fcegefcen feattc. * after nii)t mint ex jcugt fitr «£>anui&a( tic 

jammtttotte SWijftantlimg . . . tint tic roefctucrbicnte 9lufn*fung. 

3 Ux fie unauftaltfam cntgegcuaejlo&cn wart. 4 c3 fefclt u"$ an 9Uty 

ric^tcn. 6 ga«j. 6 fe(a,cn 311 f&mten. 7 «injufc$en. 8 to effect, be* 

wirfen. 9 tuxd) tie nictdge Oeflnnmtg fcorncjiiicr burger. 10 turdj 

ten SRanget an Sinn fur 2$ater(anb tint <&emeimt>o$( 6eC tiefen. 

1 ' roa$renb M jebem (f mjefacn im SBotte nec$ Jlraft . . . genttg fcliefc. 

,J fkrftanb. ls fein 6cfonberc8 2Bo$( trefflid) ju fcerat&cn. l4 iua3 tet 

gefhrcngen JReina ©unf* txf)aUm ju fonncn fctyien. 15 inconstant, Be« 

iccglfdj. * • paltry, f fcinli<$. * 7 undignified, umcuib(&. * 8 <S^\\\\^*. 

unb fMrgfJf. t0 Slf&fftit. 20 to lay claim, uv ^Vxv\^x\\^ ^v^« 

"cfne ta§ Jlartfago nut wagtc. 

w* 
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very soon showed (B. C. 199) what fate was reserved 
for Carthage under such circumstances 4 , and the atti- 
tude 4 which jintiochus, the Great, of Syria about this 
time assumed against Rome appeared to make it de- 
sirable to seek an alliance with him '. But it soon 
became manifest 4 that corrupt citizens of degenerate 
states are Hot as yet brought back to virtue and to 
some sentiment 5 for fatherland and freedom, when they 
remain silent * to 7 noble exertions *, or bow 9 to the 
force of mind ' ° . Such as * ' had lost through Han- 
nibal's attempts at reform f * in revenues or power, took 
the part 13 of Masinissa and of Borne, and would, for 
the satisfaction of a paltry revenge 44 , even have com- 
mitted the crime * s of delivering Hannibal into the hands 
of the Romans , if he had not saved himself by flight 
(B. C. 195)* He remained notwithstanding equal to 
himself 1 *; the fatherland which had cast him out 17 , 
continued 48 within him: He had, ever the same * °, but 
one thought The most valid f ° testimony, however, 
of 91 the greatness of his mind was that Rome 14 , in 
the fulness of her fortune, of her triumphs, of her 
glory, did not consider * 3 herself safe * 4 , as long as he 
lived 15 ; and that she, trying every means 16 , did not 
rest 17 until he, in order not to suffer any indignity, 

1 utiter biefen $ct$a(tniffm ju erwatten (atte. * <Stcflung. 3 f$fen 
toertfc, tint $er6inbung mit if)tn ju fu$en. 4 to become manifest, fty 
jeigcit. 5 ju einigem ©efii&U. e to remain silent, fd&toeigrn. 7 6ci. 
"exertion, $effre&ung. »tvei$cn. ,0 bct 9Wad)t bc« ©eifhS. u bie* 
ienigen, tt>e!#e. * 2 ©er6cfTerung8s95erfudje. ls to take the part, $ar* 
tci ncjuicn. 14 jut ©attiguttg mebcret JRadje. *'$reuef. ,6 bennod) 
btic6 et ft$ g(eic$. ' 7 to cast out, auSfiofjen. 1 • to continue, BUiScn. 
19 fort unb fort. 10 valid, tocflguCtig. 21 fur. **mx ba«, bag 9tom. 
29 to consider, gtaufcen. 24 ftd^et $u fein. * 5 fo (attge (a (8 under- 
nood) er (edit. **aUt Witttl tttxfatyu*. «t(M^ tV* ™V*. 
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had by a voluntary death gone to join the heroes of 
the past (B. C. 183) «. 

But the lamentable ill-treatment to which Carthage 
saw herself exposed immediately after Hannibal's re- 
moval, did not the less testify for him, and the well- 
merited dissolution * towards which she was irretrievably 
hurried on s . Information is wanting 4 to enable us 
completely 5 to trace 6 that dissolution; however, we 
know enough to perceive 7 that it was effected 8 among 
the higher classes of citizens through low sentiments 9 , 
through the want of a proper feeling for country and 
the common weal * °, whilst every individual among the 
people retained a sufficient amount of energy < * and 
sense * * to take exceeding care of his own special wel- 
fare 4 3 . The anxious care of Carthage to do every- 
thing that seemed capable of preserving the favour of 
her severe mistress, Roma 4 * ; this inconstant * 5 , paltry 1 6 , 
undignified * 7 cringing and crouching * 8 : these humble 
requests and assurances, then the growing audacity 19 , 
with which Masinissa was laying claim ,0 to one pro- 
vince of the Carthaginian territory after the other, 
without Carthage even venturing * ! (partly prevented 

1 a(8 bt8 er fief?, urn nicijtS UmuurbtgcS ju ertulben, . . . ju ten .frclbcn 
bet $cr&eit begeben battc. * aber ltiijt ininbcr jeugt fur Cannibal tie 
jammer&ofle 9)tij#anblung . . • unb tic roefcluerbtcnte MufTefung. 
3 tcr fte unautyaftfaiit entgegengeftofjen toarb. 4 c3 fe^ll mid an Maty 
ridjtcn. *80nj. *fc(gcn ju f'enuen. 7 einjufe$en. 8 to effect, be* 
luirfcn. 9 burdj bic niebrtge (Seftnnung »ornc$nier burger. 10 burdj 
ben Mangel an 6inn fur 93aterlanb unb ®emem»eo$( M biefen. 
1 ' md^renb M jebem (fhtjemen tat a$o(fe ned) ilraft . . . genug blieb. 
,2 ©crjtonb. 13 fcin bcfonbereS 9Bo$l trefflid) ju berat&cn- "toaSber 
geftrcngen Stoma ©unfl cr^atten ju fonncn ftyien. l8 inconstant, be* 
torglic$- * 6 paltry, ttcin(i$. * 7 undignified, unnmrbfg. 18 £djmiegcn 
unb Sfcgcn. 19 Sitdfyeit. J0 to lay claim, w ^Vxi^xw^ x^x*^* 
" cfinc tag Jlartfago nut wagtc. 
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by the peace with Rome, partly by internal disorder 1 ) 
to dispute them with him otherwise than by unheeded 
words * ; lastly, the treacherous 3 joy of Rome at the 
broken strength of her old enemy * that once had 
brought danger so near to her, and the malicious air 5 
of magnanimous justice with which she strove 6 to cover 7 
the insolence of Masinissa and her own 8 : truly, all 
these things combine to form 9 a fearful * ° picture 4 * , 
most instructive to all who do not deem it beneath 
them * * to learn from the perversity, from the mis- 
fortune of others * 3 . 

Two parties — one of them again divided * * — were 
being formed * 8 by the side of each other : Masinissa 
found more and more venal souls who furthered ! 6 his 
interests * 7 and Rome more and more men who accepted 
her pay 1 8 : this was one party * 9 ; but the fatherland 
too still found men who had remained faithful to it in 
its misfortunes and sought to raise it from that degra- 
dation 20 into which it was daily sinking 84 deeper. 
But though the latter party was the larger one * *, be- 
cause in times of passionate convulsions * s the people 
are usually won over 24 by nobility of sentiment, and 
do not easily oppose 2 5 any effort * 6 in which the ancient 

1 3cuuttung. 2 fie i(m cmberS ju t>cni5cia,cin aid mit unbca$tctcn 
fficrtcn. 3 treacherous , argliftig. 4 ft-einbin. 5 3Rtene. 6 to strive, 
pre 6 en. 7 to cover, fcebecfen. * SRafimffa'S unb ben etgenen Ue6crmut$. 
9 Med btefeS maty. 10 fearful, fcfrwbertooa. ,l ©arux. 4 *e& ni$t 
unter (t$ afyen. 13 »cn frember (i. e. of others) WtxUbxttyit , oen 
fiembem Unglitcte ju lenten. 1 4 beteu eitte fi^ tmeberura tfaHtc. J * to 
be formed, fu$ auSfcitben. 16 to further, fu^ren. 17 feine £a$e. 
18 SoIb. 19 bie @ine Cartel. 20 anS bet (Jrmcbrigung. *»to sink, 
jineinfmfen. 2 *totnn after aucfy bie (egte tyattci baurnt btc grcjjte 
war. 23 convulsion, 3tnuttun&. S4 $etoomicn &u luetben pflegt. I5 to 
oppose, w/berf?cf;cu. 16 $cflttb«\. 
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spirit of the fatherland manifests itself: it nevertheless 
could not be victorious ', partly because the good were 
wanting in confidence', but partly, and still more, be- 
cause in noble indignation * at 4 the villany * of their 
opponents they lost sight of 6 what in such times is 
most difficult as well as most necessary to preserve 7 , 
— thoughtful prudence 8 . Those who sided with the 
enemy • probably did not shrink from ' ° the means 
that appeared serviceable for the purpose * 4 : moreover, 
single mistakes were of less consequence ' *, because 
they could be repaired * * by the enemy. To the nobles 
on the other hand, who had nobody but themselves, 
every false step was ruinous, however excellent the 
disposition ' 4 might have been that led to it. 

For five and twenty years had Carthage been ill- 
treated by Masinissa, when the elder Cato was sent 
thither to examine new claims of the Numidian* 5 . Then 
the great city, still full of life and commerce, with her 
fair domain, might certainly appear dangerous to him 1 6 
whenever he remembered the origin of either Borne or 
Carthage ; but perhaps still more was he incited * 7 by 
mortified vanity to apply 4 * the authority of his austere * * 
virtue to the annihilation 10 of Carthage. For more 
than twenty years the sad project ' * was being matured 

1 to be victorious, ofcfiegeu. ' well ben <$utcn t(c i(8 $eitrauen fe$(te. 

* Sngritttm. 4 fiber. * £Bernt$t$eit (genitive before its substantive). 

• to lose sight of, ucrcjeffen. 7 am fdjrocrfien toie am not(ttenbta,ffrn 
$u fcetoa(ren ifh 8 $efomten(eit (thoughtful included). ° biejenigen, 
tie c8 mit ben geinben (ietten. 10 to shrink from, fdjeuen. M gttm 
StoeAt bien(i$. ,2 quc§ (ag e$ an einjelnen 99? tariff en iwcniget. 13 to 
repair, gut madden. 14 ®eflmnmg. ^beffelfccn. 16 ba moc$tc ibm bie 
grefje <Btabt . . . mo$te i(m bad gtfegnetc ©efciet aflerbingfi gefd$rli<$ 
bun ten. 17 to incite, teijen (the active voice to be uaedy *•>$&. 
verwenden. * ° austere, xau $. 20 jut &uu\fyutiv * v ^\wu 
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in the sun of Roman fortune. In the meanwhile the 
exasperation f of the well-inclined * citizens of Carthage 
was rising 3 , but the insolence 4 of the traitors did not 
grow the less *. Then 6 suddenly broke forth at last 
the long repressed fury 7 . Forty senators were driven 8 
from the city. They fled to him whom ° they had 
served. Masinissa took up 10 arms; Carthage defended 
herself; Rome looked on. Masinissa was victorious 11 ; 
the Romans however, on account of his enduring suc- 
cess and life, seem to have been induced to precipitate 
the war 14 , because with a longer delay 1 * their ally 
might perhaps have laid hold of l * the prey 4 * al- 
together 4 6 and become 1 1 a dangerous enemy. A pre- 
text for war was easily found. Carthage, quickly again 
intimitated * 8 , and by the last mischances 4 9 reminded of 
Rome's power and fortune, was miserably * • labouring * ! 
to escape the war: she offered to submit to every- 
thing * *, even to the delivery * 3 of her arms, which are 
never given up by worthy citizens. Ingloriously Rome 
took all before presenting her last demand %A — the de- 
molition * 5 of the city. Despair now seized the minds 
of all 16 . They had borne — the upbraiding 17 look of 
their ancestors ' 8 , Hamilkars and Hannibal s threatening 
shades, the consciousness of having, through their own 

1 (frfritterimg. ' well-inclined, iDofcfgejUmt. 3 to rise, fieigen. 4 UeSet* 
mutfy. *minber. 6 ba. 7 ber (ang t>ci(a(tene 3ngrimm. 8 to drive, 
ttcrjagen. 9 bem, roctdjem. l ° to take up, crgretfen. * * to be victo- 
rious, flegen. 1S jut $efd}(cunfgtmg bed JfriegS geftra$t ju fein. 
13 6el (angerem 3aubetn. 14 to lay hold of, tubmen. 15 8eute. 
16 ganj. 17 unb atebanit . . . geroorben mare. * 8 to intimidate, cin- 
fc§u#tcrn. 19 mischance, itnfaff. 20 jam inert) off. sl to labour, ft$ 
tvenben. 22 fte erbot fl# ju bittern. 23 2hiBliefcrung. * 4 e$e fie baft 
dtftt fotberte. 2S bie ©tyeifung. 26 ba ftgriff . . . 'Met ©emut&er. 
317 upbraiding, /frafenb. * 8 bet S&attx. 
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guilt, so deeply abased the fatherland, even the slavish 
feeling of defencelessness * ; but a life outside those old- 
accustomed walls*, without enjoyment, without gain 
and without hope, appeared intolerable. The effort 3 
to which despair drove them was great and worthy of 
a better issue. The last prodigious 4 struggle 9 how- 
ever, in which Carthage remembered her descent |: , 
commends itself to human feeling only 7 as it shows * 
how man, in grand moments, is able to rise superior 
to life 9 , and how states and men, by the close of their 
lives may atone for the guilt of life * °. An hundred 
and eighteen years after the beginning of the wars with 
Some,' seventy after the battle ofCamac**, seven and 
twenty after Hannibal* death, a conflagration of seven- 
teen days l * destroyed the grand old city, and a number 
of citizens whom the sword had spared were consumed 
by the flames 13 . But Scipio, Paulus Aemilius' son, 
to whose lot it fell * 4 to kindle that fire * 5 , felt at the 
sight a presentiment ' 6 that perhaps Home's virtue 
would be buried beneath the wreck of Carthage 1 7 . 

H. Luden. 



l bad Saterfanb fo tief (eraftgettittbigt ju fejen, fel&ft bad fnc$tif$e 
©efit&l bet ©e$tlojta,feit — fatten fte ertragcn. 2 au§erfcal6 bcr alt* 
gttoo(nten SWaucrn. 3 bie Slnfhrenguna,. 4 prodigious, ungefyeuer. 
*4tampf. * Slfcfunft. 7 loirb . . . nur babur# crtraa,(i$. 8 ba§ cr 
jciflt. 9 rote jt# bet 4 JWenfdj . . . $u er&c&en ttermag. 1 ° but$ ben 
€>$(u§ bed Scfcend bie ©c$ulb bed Se&end 6ugen fonnen. ! ' feci (£amta. 
19 etn fic&en$e&ntaa,ia,er 33ranb. 13 unb einc SWenge i^rcr ©urgcr . . . 
cerjefcrten bie gtamuten. 1 4 bein ed ftefiimmt war. 1 5 biefe glammen. 
1 6 a&nete fcei intern $lnfc(tcf . * 7 unter ben Xiiimmciii tfattfaayd be* 
grafcn roitrbe. 
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31. THE INQUISITION. 

Philip the second no sooner saw himself 4 through 
the peace of Chateau-Camhresis in the tranquil posses- 
sion of his domain', than he applied himself 1 entirely 
to the great work of the purification of the faith, rea- 
lizing 4 the fears of his Netherland subjects. The ordi- 
nances which his father had issued 9 against the heretics 
were renewed in their full severity, and terrible tribu- 
nals*, to which nothing was wanting but the name of 
the inquisition, watched oyer their execution 7 . But his 
work hardly appeared half 8 accomplished 9 , as long as 
he could not transplant the Spanish inquisition in its 
complete form into these countries — a project 4 ° in 
which * * the emperor already had failed f *. 

An institution of a new kind and peculiar species 
is this Spanish inquisition, which finds no prototype 1 ' 
in the whole course of time and cannot be compared * * 
with any 15 spiritual, with any secular 16 tribunal 17 . 
Inquisition there has been * 8 ever since * 9 reason ven- 
tured to touch 10 the sacred 14 , ever since there existed 
sceptics and innovators; but only' 1 about the middle 
of the thirteenth century, after the hierarchy had been 
roused * 3 by a few instances * 4 of apostacy, 1 5 , Inno- 
centiii8 the third established 16 for it tT a special 18 

*fa$ ftd& nic$t fo 6alb. *fefact 9lef#f. 3 to apply oneself, fl$ 
(ingefrcn. 4 nttb . . . roajr mad}te. b (atte erge$ctt taffen. 6 tribunal, 
CBeridjt8$of. 7 ©efolgung. 8 jur $a(fte. 9 to accomplish, tooffenbnt. 
10 (fritnmtf. * * tDoran. * * to fail, faeitern. 18 SBorfrUb. 4 * ju *«* 
gtric^rn fhfct, or fft (see Gr. § 147 and Obs.). 18 to be expressed 
by, fciit, fcine, fetti. 16 secular, rocltficfc. ' 7 2r<6iitta(. t8 $atfS 
grgetat. 19 feitbfin. 20 to venture to touch, fl<$ wa^u. 9i an ba8 
.fccittge. "erft. 23 to rouse, auffdjrerfen (active voice to be used). 
** instance, ReifpitL "ftfctrttimiftteit. 26 to establish, &aucn. JT tyt. 
18 special, ffacn. 
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court of justice ! , separating * in an unnatural manner 
the spiritual supervision and instruction from the execu- 
tive 3 power 4 . In order to be the more sure that no 
human feeling and no prompting of nature should miti- 
gate the inflexible 5 rigour 6 of its statutes , he with- 
drew 7 it from the bishops and the secular clergy who, 
through the ties of civil life were still attached too 
much to humanity, in order to confer * it upon monks, 
an abortion 9 of the human name , who had forsworn 
the sacred instincts * ° of nature , officious * f creatures 
of the papal chair. Germany, Italy, Spain, Portugal 
and France received it; a Franciscan monk presided fl 
over ' * the fearful judgment 4 * of ! 5 the knights templar; 
a few states succeeded in excluding it, or in subjecting 
it to secular authority. The Netherlands had remained 
free from it 40 until the reign of Charles the fifth; 
their bishops exercised spiritual censure, and in extra- 
ordinary cases they were accustomed to resort * 7 to * • 
foreign tribunals, the French provinces to * 9 Paris, the 
German to Cologne 10 . 

But the inquisition, which is here meant, came from 
the west of Europe, different 11 in its origin 11 and 
different in form 13 . The last Moorish throne had fal- 
len at Granada in the fifteenth century, and the Sara- 
cen * 4 worship * 5 of God had finally 2 6 yielded 8 7 to the 
preponderating * 8 good fortune a 9 of the Christians. But 

1 fKidjtfTJhifrL 2 anb trcunte. 3 executive, flrafenb. 4 ©etoaft. 5 in- 
flexible, jtarr. 6 Storage. 7 to withdraw, cnt$ie$en. 8 ju ubertragen. 
9 flfcart. I0 instinct, Ztich. li officious, bienfttar. l2 to preside, 
ju ®c ti<$t fffcen. i » UL l • llvt(eif . * B ii6et. * 6 iwaten . . . bamit 
uerf$cnt ge6tie6en. 17 pflegtc man ftdj . . . ju loenben. **an. t9 na<$. 
*°ilc(n. 2I embers. 22 Utforuna,. " an Gejlaft. 24 Saracen, faro* 
cenifd). "©etteSbicnft. »• cnbfi^. 2T to yield, todtyflu M v*- 
pondernting, uBcrUgett. 2fl good fortune, <Slu&. 
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the gospel was as yet new and little rooted ' in this 
lost* Christian kingdom, and in the lifeless mixture 
of dissimilar 3 laws and manners the religions had not 
yet emerged 4 . It is true, the sword of persecution had 
driven many thousand families to Africa, but a far 
greater portion, clinging to the loved land of their 
home 5 , purchased immunity 6 from this dire necessity 
by means of the imposture ' of pretended conversion, 
and continued to serve at the Christian altar their 
Mahomed and Moses. As long as they * turned 9 their 
prayers to Mecca, Granada was not yet subdued 10 ; as 
long as the new Christian became again a Jew and 
Musselman within his house, he was not better secured 
for the throne l * than for the Romish chair. It was 
now no longer sufficient 4 * to force this obstinate people 
into the external form of a new belief, or to secure it 
to the conquering church by the feeble bonds of cere- 
mony ; it was necessary 4 3 to eradicate * * an old religion, 
and to overcome a tenacious propensity * B which, through 
the slowly operating power of centuries, had been en- 
graven 1 6 on 1 7 its manners, its language, its laws, kept 
in constant exercise by reason of the lasting influence ' ' 
of the native soil and sky. If the church wished to 
celebrate 4 9 a complete victory over the hostile service 

1 after ncu unb no$ rocnig OefejHgt roar bad (£t>ang<(ium. 2 last, 
jfingji. 3 dissimilar, ung(et$artfg. 4 to emerge, fi$ fdjclben. B Don 
bem gettefctcn •$iutme(8jhi$c bet &eiw<ity ge(atten. 6 to purchase im- 
munity, fl<§ fofrfaufen. 7 ®anfelfple(. 8 e8 (i. e. bad $olf). 9 to 
turn, ric^ten. i0 to subdue, unterroerfen. ll toax ci bent Zfyxon ni$t 
gewiffcr. l2 jcfct roar e3 nitty bamit get$an. 13 e8 tarn batauf an 
(i.e. all depended). 14 auSjureuten. 15 unb einen (aitnactigen $ang 
ju fee jtegen. ! 6 to engrave, grafcen. ll in. * 8 unb M bem fort* 
banernben (Hnfutffe ... in eroiger Uefcung fclfefc. l9 roottte bie tfird&e 
. . . feietn. 
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of God, it must undermine * the foundation itself upon 
which the old faith was built ; it must shiver * 
the entire form of the moral character to which it 
seemed most . intimately 3 attached * . • In the most 
hidden depths of the soul it must detach 5 its 
secret roots, efface 6 all its traces in the circle of 
domestic life and in civil society 7 , cause every remem- 
brance of it to die out 8 , and, if possible, even to 
destroy 1 • all susceptibility to its impressions* '. Country 
and family, conscience and honour, the holy feelings of 
society and nature are ever the first and nearest with 
which religions are mixed 1 *, from which they receive 
strength 4 3 and to which they give it. This connexion 
must 4 4 now be dissolved , the old religion must be 
violently * 5 torn 4 6 from the holy feelings of nature — 
at the expence even of the holiness of those feelings ' 7 . 
Thus arose the Spanish inquisition. It has for its 
founder the cardinal Ximenes ; a Dominican monk, Tor- 
quemada, first 4 8 ascended f ° its blood-stained * ° throne, 
laid down * ' its statutes and by this legacy for ever 
damned his order 1 '. Violation** of reason and anni- 
hilation of the tnijid** is their vow; its weapons are 
terror and disgrace 48 . Every passion is* 6 in its pay, 
its snare lies hidden * 7 in every pleasure of life. Soli- 

1 untcnoiWcn. 2 fie ntufjtc . . . jerfd&fagen. 3 aufd imtigfie. 4 to at- 
tach, fcaftcn. 5 a6(ofen. 6 aufilofdjen. 7 in bet Surgciroelt. 8 afc 
jlet&cit (affen. 8 n>o. "tBbten. "fcic Gmpf&n&tWeft fitr {elite Grin« 
briitfe. ** to be mixed, ftdj mif^en. 1S ©tarfe. 14 imperfect 
1 • flf maftfam. 1 6 to tear, Tctgett. > 7 unb fottte e& felfcft bie $eUig* 
feit biefcr (gmpfinbungcn f often. 18 jucrjl. 10 to ascend, {ieigen. 
*° blood-stained, Mntifl. 21 to lay down, gri'iiibcn. 2S unb toerflu$te 
nut biefcm SJcrmadjtniffe feinen Crben auf eioig. * 3 6$anbung. 
24 9Korb bet ©eljler. a& &$tecfen unb 8($anbe. S6 to be, fie&en. 
** Uegt. 
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tude even is not solitary for it : the fear of its omni- 
presence 4 holds liberty enchained * even in the depths 
of the soul. All instincts of humanity it has crushed * 
beneath belief 4 ; to it, all ties give way which other- 
wise man esteems most sacred. All claims on his species 
are lost to an heretic; with the slightest infidelity to 
his motherly church he has divested himself of his 
race 5 . A modest doubt of 6 the infallibility of the pope 
is resented 7 like parricide * and disgraces like sodomy; 
its sentences resemble 9 the horrible ferments of the 
plague driving the healthiest body to a rapid decay 1 *. 
Even the inanimate 41 , belonging 4t to an heretic, is 
cursed * 3 ; no fate can cheat it of its victims 4 4 ; its 
sentences are executed 4 8 upon 4 6 corpses and pictures; 
and the grave itself is no refuge from its terrible arm. 
The extravagance of its sentences 4 7 can only be 
surpassed by the inhumanity with which they are car- 
ried into execution 4 8 . By coupling the ridiculous with 
the awful 4 ° and by amusing * ° the eyes by the strange- 
ness of the procession , it weakens * ! the feeling of 
commiseration by evoking a different sentiment * * ; in 
mockery and contempt it drowns sympathy. With 
solemn pomp the criminal is led" to the place of 
execution 4 *, a red banner of blood' 8 flutters in ai- 

1 Mdegtnroart. 2 gefeffeU. 3 to crash, (erafcflitrjen. 4 unter ben ®(au* 
fan. 5 (at et fein <$ef$(c$t audgegogen. 6 m. 7 to resent, a(nben, 
8 $atermorb. ° g(ei$eti. * ° bic . . . in ftynette ^ermcfung tref 6en. * * baft 
Se6(ofe. 1 2 baS . . . ange$3tte. » 3 to curse, wrffa#en. * 4 f Jte Opftf 
fann fein 6$icffa( i&r unttrf$(aa,tn. 1§ to execute, tooffptetfen. 
16 an. 17 bie 8ermeffen$eft tyrer lUt$eil&fpru<$e. 18 momit fie bie* 
felfcen toettjhetft. 18 inbem fie fcad&erlidjeS mit bent prtyerlid&en paart. 
so unb . . . (efufHgt. 21 to weaken, enttraften. s2 ben t(ei(ne(menben 
91flPect bun$ ben JUfcel eined anberu. 23 to lead, fufcren (the active 
voice with „man"). * 4 jut fRltyfkatt • ** ^VuVVxty^ 
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ranee 1 , the simultaneous ringing* of all the bells ac- 
companies the procession; first come priests in mass 
habit singing 3 a holy hymn. They are followed by 4 
the condemned sinner, clothed in a yellow garment 5 
upon which are seen represented black figures of devils •. 
On his head he wears a paper-cap ending 7 in a human 
form round which flames of fire rage * and hideous 
demons hover 9 . Averted 10 from the eternally con- 
demned the figure of the crucified * * is being carried ; 
to him , redemption applies 4 * no longer. To the fire 
belongs his mortal body, as his immortal soul belongs 
to the flames of hell. A gag f 3 closes ' 4 his mouth 
preventing * B him from relieving * 6 his pain in lament 1 7 , 
from awakening 4 8 compassion by his touching story, 
and from betraying * 9 the secrets of the holy office. 
He is joined by the priesthood in festive attire**, by 
the authorities ** and nobility; the reverend fathers who 
have judged * * him conclude * 3 the awful * * proces- 
sion 15 . We believe we see** a corpse that is being 
carried * 7 to the grave, nevertheless it is a living man 
whose torments are now to amuse* 8 the people in so 
fearful a manner* 9 . Commonly, such executions take 
place on high festivals 30 , for which purpose 31 they 3 * 

»to flutter in advance, aeranwefcen. 2 bcr 3ufammenf(ang. 3 unb 
ftiigcn. 4 t(mcn fofgt. & <$eroanb. 6 n>orauf man f$roar$c XcufriS? 
flcjlaltcn a6gcma(t fu(t. 7 bte fidj . . . enbigt. * f$(agen, 9 fcfceufjlfcfce 
£&mcnen fcerumfftegen. to i»fa,a,efe&rt. lf ba8 ©fib M ©efrettjfgttn. 
11 to apply, gelten. l *SLntUl. lA to close, fperren. |§ arib wmc^rt 
torn. * 6 ju (inberit. 17 lament, jttflge. 18 ju toetfen. "anSjufagen. 
.••aw. tyn f*ltf§t flc$ bie ®eifHi#fdt <m ftfKtyen Ornat -• 4 bfc Oerig* 
flit. 2 *to judge* listen. 13 &efc$(tf§en. 24 awfnl, f^aNCtfi^f. 2S 3«d- 
.*• man a,(aufct . . . jtt fefen. * 7 to carry, gclciten. I8 unteT&aCtcn. 
."•Ce fc$atibet$aft. 30 »erben . . . auf fofft gepe gerftyet. 3 * toc^u« 
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reserve ' a certain number of these unfortunates in the 
dungeons of the holy house, in order by the number of 
victims to glorify the act * ; and then even kings are 
present. They sit with uncovered heads upon a lower * 
chair than the grand inquisitor, to whom they give on 
such a day the rank above themselves 4 — and who 
then B would not tremble 6 at 7 a tribunal by the side 
of which majesty itself shrinks away? 

The great Reformation of the faith 8 through Luther 
and Calvin brought back again the necessity which had 
first given rise 9 to this tribunal ; and what in the be- 
ginning was only invented to purify * ° the little king- 
dom of Granada from the weak remnants * 4 of the 
Saracens and Jews , became henceforth * * the want * s 
of all catholic Christianity. All inquisitions in Portugal, 
in Italy, Germany and France assumed ' * the form of 
the Spanish; it followed the Europeans to the Indies, 
and raised in Goa a terrible tribunal, the inhuman pro- 
cedures of which even now, in their descriptions, strike 
a thrill of horror through us * 8 . Wherever * 6 it set its 
foot, desolation 47 was sure to follow; but in no other 
part of the world has it raged as in Spain 48 . The 
dead are forgotten 4 • which it has sacrified ; the races 
of man are again renewed * °, and also the countries 
will flourish * * once more * * which it has laid waste * * 
and depopulated ; but centuries will pass * 4 before its 

1 to reserve, jufammenfyarcn. * bte $anb(ung ju t>ei$m(i$en. 3 low, 
niebrig. 4 benen fie . . . ben Slang itfcct ftdj ge&en. »nmt. *ctgittem. 
7 Dot. 8 (SHaufcenftretoohition. 9 feme erfte (Sntfhfcung gegefcen („(atte"). 
10 j« reinfgen. «> remnant, Uefcerreft. 1J iefct. 13 ba8 Sebiirfnlg. 
14 to assume, <mne(men. 1& tins no$ in bet 9ef$rei6ung buttfa 
fcfymern. 16 n)o$in. 17 bie SBetimifrong. 18 oBet fo, wie in Bpanitn, 
$at fte . . . gemuttet. 19 uergifjt man, 20 to be renewed, ft$ erneuern. 
11 Mufat. **tt)itbtT. * 3 to lay waate, *utyt\i&. "Vx^jtVfe* 
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traces disappear from the Spanish character. It has 
arrested ' an intellectual * excellent nation in the middle 
of its path to perfection, banished genius from 3 a 
region * where it had its home 5 , and left behind a 
stillness, such as reigns 6 over graves, in the mind of 
a nation which, above many others inhabiting this part 
of the world, was destined for happiness 7 . 

The first inquisitor in Brabant was installed by " 
Charles the fifth in the year 1522. Several priests 
were placed by his side as assistants 9 ; but he himself 
is a layman 4 ° 1 After the death of Adrian the sixth, 
his successor, Clemens the seventh , instituted 4 1 three 
inquisitors for all Netherland provinces, and Paul the 
third again * * reduced * 3 their number to two 4 4 , who 
maintained * * themselves down to * 6 the commencement 
of the disturbances * 7 . In the year 1530 were issued * 8 , 
with the co-operation and sanction 1 9 of the Estates * % 
the edicts against the heretics, which were the founda- 
tion of all the subsequent ones 44 , and wherein the in- 
quisition is mentioned** expressly. In the year 1550 
Charles the fifth saw himself compelled, through the 
rapid increase of sects, to renew those edicts and to 
render them more severe* 3 , and on this occasion it 
was that * 4 the town of Antwerp opposed the inquisi- 
tion and even successfully * 5 escaped it. But the spirit 

'to arrest, auf fatten. 2 intellectual , geiftrcidj. *au$. 4 $immel8* 
ftrfdj. *itorin eft ein(eimifo) roar. 6 to reign, ru&en. 7 jnt ftreube 
frerufen war. 9 ben erjien Snquifitot fefete ...in Srafcant tin. 9 roaren 
ibiti M ®e(u(fen an bit 6eite gegeften. 1 ° ein 2Beltlf *er. 1 « fcefUate 
fetn 9ta$fe(a,er. "toieberum. 13 to reduce, $ermitetfefcen. 14 6fo 
auf jroei. 15 to maintain, er(a(ten. 16 &l8 aitf. » 7 disturbance, Uit« 
rufa. 18 to issue, au8fd)rei6en. ! 9 mtt 3m^^""9 unb ©cnc^mi^ung. 
20 estate, (Stanb. 2t roclc$e aflen fofgenben ju ©runbe Uegen. 22 3ReU 
bunaaf#i>#. *^« ftyvftn. 24 roo. m » tfUUKUb). 
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of this Flemish inquisition was , in accordance ! with 
the genius of the people, more lenient 4 than in the 
Spanish territories 3 , and as yet no foreigner, still less 
a Dominican, had administered * it. The edicts which 
everybody knew served it as a rule •, and just on that 
account it was found 6 less obnoxious 7 because, how- 
ever rigorously it judged 8 , it. yet appeared less sub- 
ject 9 to arbitrary will * °, and did not, like the Spanish 
inquisition, wrap itself up * * in mystery. 

But it was just for this latter that Philip wished to 
prepare an entrance into the Netherlands M , in as much 
<as it appeared to him the most appropriate instrument 
for corrupting * 3 the spirit of this people and fitting * * 
them for a despotic government. He began * 5 , by 
making more stringent 4 6 the creed-ordinances of his 
father, gradually * 7 extending the power of the inqui- 
sitors, to render their proceedings more arbitrary * 8 and 
independent of civil jurisdiction. Soon there was little 
wanting for that tribunal to constitute it the Spanish 
inquisition except the name * 9 and the Dominican. 
Mere suspicion was enough to steal a citizen from out 
of the lap of public security, from * ° the circle of his 
family; and the weakest testimony justified ** torture**. 
Whoever fell down into that gulf, never returned. 
For him, all the benefits of the law ceased**. The 

* ■ - - 

l na%. * menf$(ic$er. 3 territory, 9ie($. 4 to administer, tocuoaltett. 
5 jttr £Ri$tf$nut bienten i(r bte (£bif te. 6 unb batum font man fie. 
7 anfKJ§ig. • wfe flreng ; ftc au$ ri^tete. 9 luttctmorfen. 10 ©iOfut. 
1 * to wrap oneself up, fldj tyiiffen. * 2 after cben bicfet fe|tem wottte 
Wlipp einen 2Bf a, in bie »Rieberlanbc tofyntn. 1 8 $n tterbertat. J 4 jn» 
jnfcereften. 18 fktg bamit an. 16 jh fdjarfcn. 1T je tne$r nn& me&r. 
18 arbitrary, tt>ifffiir(i$. 19 6a(b fcf>ftc bem £ri6una(e ju bet <5pani« 
f#en 3nqnifkien totnia, me$r, a(8 ber 9lame. * a auS. * l to justify, 
btrtfyi$tn. * 2 $ur ftcttemna,. *» atU 3&«ft}\\Vtt* . . . \itaxA. ifyu. anf. 
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motherly care of justice was no longer intended for 
him 4 . Removed from * the world , malice and fanati- 
cism * judged him by * laws which are not applicable 
to man 5 . Never did the delinquent learn 6 to know his 
accuser, and very rarely his crime; an infamous 7 , devi- 
lish artifice 8 compelling • the unhappy man 4 ° to guess 
at his offence * f , and in the delirium of the pains of 
torture * * or out of sheer weariness u of a prolonged 
living burial f 4 to proclaim errors ! 5 which he perhaps 
never had committed or which, at any rate, had never 
become known to the judge * 6 . The estates of the con- 
demned were confiscated, and the informers encouraged 
by letters of privilege ' 7 and rewards. No privilege, no 
civil justice availed i 8 against the holy power. Whom- 
soever it touched 19 , (him* ) the secular arm had lost 
To the latter 11 no further share* * in its jurisdiction 
was permitted * 8 , except * 4 to execute its sentences with 
reverential** submission* 6 . The consequences of this 
institute must needs be unnatural and terrible. The 
entire temporal well-being* 7 , even the life of the un- 
blemished * 8 man was henceforth * 9 given up to the 
hands of any good for nothing person 30 . Every hidden 
enemy, every envier 3 * had now the dangerous allure- 
ment * * of an invisible and infallible vengeance. The 

1 iffn meiittc . . . ttidjt mc&r. a jcnfcit8. 3 2Ba&nftmu 4 nac§. 5 *te 
fiir 3Rcnf<$ffi ni$t gcUcn. 6 to learn, erfafwn. 7 infamous, rucf)(o3. 
8 jRmtftgriff . 9 bcr . . 1 jrocma,. 10 the adj. ,tttig(ii<f(i$" to be used 
as a substantive. 1 * $trf$u(buug. 12 im 2£a(mcifee bet ftoftcrpein. 
1 a im llefcerbrufft . J * ^cerbffluno.. * 5 ©ergc (uiigett auSjufagen. ! 6 cbet 
ban Slitter, bodj nfe fcefaunt roorben roarcn. * 7 ©nabenfcricfe. 18 to 
avail, gctttm 19 to touch, tcruyTCtt. 20 b«t. "bieftist. "ttntytif. 
2 »to permit, ttcrftattcn. 24 al8. 2i reverential, efcrerfcietig. 20 Unter* 
wtrfung. 27 ©(iicf. 2 8 unblemished, uitfecf$o(tcu. 29 nuume y > r. 30 cfoe« 
jclxn WfttmMlgni. J1 briber. "So^tiuft. 
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safety of property, the security of intercourse were gone l . 
All the ties of commercial gain * were dissolved, all those 
of blood and love s . An infectious distrust was poi- 
soning social life; the dreaded presence of a listener 
gave terror 4 to the glance * in the eye, and to the 
sound of the voice 6 . All belief in the honesty of man 
was gone 7 , nor did any one pass for honegt 8 . Good 
name, associations of compatriots 9 , fraternities 10 , even 
an oath 41 , and everything esteemed sacred by man 15 , 
had fallen in its value. — To such a fate a large flourish- 
ing commercial city 1 3 was subjected, where a hundred 
thousand busy men were kept together ' * by the sole 
tie of confidence. Every one * 5 indispensable to ' 6 every 
one, and each dubious 1 7 , suspected. All attracted * * to 
each other 10 through the spirit of gain 10 , and cast 
away from each other * * through fear. All the pillars * * 
of social life * 3 thrown down, where sociability * * is the 
foundation of all life and everything that is permanent * 6 . 

Fr. v. Schiller. 



32. GREGORY THE SEVENTH. 

^ Although * 6 Europe continued to be divided * 7 during 
the middle-ages into several empires, there neverthe- 

1 iuat batyin (*a,ea,ana,en" understood). * bc§ ©ciuinnS. 3 afle bc8 $lut$ 
unto bet Kie&e. 4 to give terror to, crffyecftn. 5 *Micf. 6 ten JMano, 
in bet 4te$(e. 7 man gtaufcte an fcinen teb(i$en %Rann me(t. * unb 
ga(t au$ fur feinen. 9 2anb8waimf<$aften. l ° brotherhood, gtaorfc 
tcrunfl. it gibe fetofh 12 unb >Me«, toad SKenfacn fur fcitt* a$tcn. 
1 3 #anbe(8ftabt. 14 to keep together, &ufaututen(a(ten (present tense 
to be used). 15 jcbet. 18 fiit. 17 ftiveibcutia,. 18 to attract, jfekcii. 
1 9 aneinanber. 20 ©eroinnfucfct. 2 * audeinanbcr gewerfen. "piUar, 
Gtambfaule. 2S social life, ©cfcMgfeit. * 4 ©efeaia,feit. * 5 uub aUcr 
Matter. 

* 6 \vtnn $lti$. * 7 fottbauttnt . . . %ttfmW vow. 
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lees * existed * one tie which not only embraced them 3 , 
but even 4 tended 8 to unite e them into one great uni- 
versal dominion, that of the Romish Hierarchy. About 
twenty years 7 before the commencement of the crusades, 
a change had been effected • in this hierarchy which not 
only essentially transformed it •, but interfered so deeply 
with state-affairs * • that , throughout the two centuries 
of the crusades, politics 41 were almost exclusively di- 
rected or determined by it. But even the crusades 
themselves were not only in close connexion with the 
revolution, issuing so to speak from it ' *, but the idea 
of them * * first of all * * germinated * 5 in the head of 
the originator of the former f ° ; and though he * 7 was 
prevented * • from carrying it out 1 9 , he nevertheless 
prepared * • Europe for its execution. 

This extraordinary man was the pope Gregory Vlh 
Few men have been judged * * so differently as he, and 
yet a judgment * * upon * 3 him appears to be neither 
very difficult nor very uncertain, since * * we possess in 
the invaluable collection of his letters, wherein he reveals 
himself 15 most openly * 6 , all-sufficient documents for the 
purpose * 7 . In this numerous collection of letters there 
prevails * * throughout * 9 , from first to last, one and the 
same spirit; they are all, as it were, the expression of 

1 fcttmix$. *to exist, ge&eit (used impersonally). 3 ba8 biefe . . . nic$t 
nut umftyang. 4 felfcfh 6 to tend, fftefcen. 6 ju toerrfnigeit. 7 ettoa 
groei Tttunnitn. *to effect, ma$en. ° ft< fetter. 10 fettbern au$ fc 
tief in afle ©iaat«»er$alrniff« cf ngriff. * * He $o(itif. ' * gingett gc* 
n>iffeTtna§en batauS $ert>er. 1 3 gtt tynf it. • 4 att$ juerfh i 5 to ger- 
minate, ouffeimen. l6 t?on jenet. 17 ivrnn et att$. 18 to prevent, 
tter(inbern. 19 f5e att9$ufu$rett. »°to prepare, vetBereften. a »to 
judge, fceurtyttleti. *»ba* ltttfeH. "fiber. * 4 ba. "to reveal 
oneself, fi$ barlegeii. "awf bad offenfk. a7 ba$it bie $inrei<$enbjten 
Tctumtme. * 8 to prevail, fcerrfdjm. a *fat\x\^w&. 

Y2* 
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but one idea 4 , the idea of 1 the supreme * power of the 
church , that is , of the papal chair , whence it must 
appear impossible that we should err with regard to 
their author 4 . But the difficulty lies in this 6 that he 
seems altogether a different person, according as we 
view 6 him in the light of his or our own age ; for the 
same scheme 7 which now 8 would be 9 a crime against 
humanity, might 10 then KX be for its benefit 4 *. Un- 
doubtedly, however, historical justice demands * * the 
former 14 . 

His era 4 5 was, as not only he himself 4 6 , but as 4 7 
the chroniclers describe 4 8 it, a truly iron age. Almost 
all the ties of civil society had been dissolved 4 9 along 
with * ° the decline of the feudal system ; the princes 
were mostly * 4 without power ; the nobles made them- 
selves as * * independent as * 3 each could ; whatever did 
not belong to them was reduced to slavery* 4 . Deeds 
of violence * 5 and crimes of every kind were the order 
of the day * 6 , and the servants of religion were univer- 
sally accused * 7 of not only participating in them * 8 , 
but of being themselves adepts therein* 9 . Gregory VII. 
conceived ? ° the idea of becoming 3 4 the reformer of 
the Christian world by subjecting 3 * it to his rule. He 

1 g(ei$fam fo nur bet 9lu5bru<f (Jinet Jbce. 2 »ett. 3 supreme, fcodjfh 
4 bafj e$ uttmogUcfc fdjcinen tttufc, fi$ in tyxtm $erfaffet ju tnett. 
6 baritt. 6 je tta$bem matt . . . &etra$ttt. 7 (f tttnmrf. 8 j e 1 1. 9 con- 
ditional mood of the present tense. 10 temtte. "bamate. 12 «ine 
2$o$U y at fnr fte. * 3 to demand, forbettt.. 14 bo8 erfleve. 15 3eitaftet. 
1 6 fcifcet. » 7 uric au$. > 8 fcf>t(bern. J 9 to dissolve, I8f«n (re/farive 
form to be used). 2 °6et. 2l metft. 22 fe. 23 a(3. 24 war in bei 
-8f(a*erri. 2 5 ©cioaltt Jatigfeitett. 26 att ber SEageSorbnuna,. * 7 to 
accuse, 6ef$u(bigttt. 28 ba§ fte baran ni$t nut Z$t\l tta^mcn. 20 fen* 
bmt fdfcfl bie SMeifter barm toatett. 80 to conceive, faffeit. 31 ju 
waben. 32 intern t x . . . untettoax^. 
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found within himself the energy, as also the intelligence 1 , 
required for it * . He was one of that small number 3 
of mortals on whom providence bestowed * the rare per- 
ception which can see through B their age in all its 
relations , who know 6 all its weak parts 7 and all its 
strength *, and build • upon such knowledge their ap- 
parently bold projects 40 . To them becomes easy, what 
to the multitude seemed impossible ; the latter call rash- 
ness * * what was nevertheless but * * the result of the 
most profound knowledge and of a firm will. Gregory 
had not wanted opportunity for acquiring such know- 
ledge * 3 ; for even more than 20 years before his pon- 
tificate (1073—1085) he had not only been employed * 4 
in several countries on most important business, but had 
truly f 5 been the very soul of the hierarchy. The cor- 
ruption of the age was so great and universal that 
even * • before Gregory not only was the necessity 4 7 of 
reform felt, but an attempt had been made in that di- 
rection * •. But it was the secular power that ' * had 
made this attempt; the emperor Henry HI. wished* 9 
to have it carried out* 1 through the popes, but death 
had overtaken* * him too soon (1056). A reform there- 
fore was the ruling idea of the time ; but Gregory, as 
pope, reversed* 3 the mode of its execution. Instead 



1 aUx au$ bfc (Sinfldjtcm * bie baju n5t$ig tvarett. * et gety&tte ju 
bet tteiiieit 3«W« A Mxlitf). 5 5« burc$fc$aueti. 8 ju femten. 7 6c$w«U 
<$en. "ittafte. 9 ju taucn. 10 tyte fityn fcfceincnben dntrourfe. "Set* 
megenfteit. ls iva8 bed) nur . . . roar. 13 an <$e(egctt$eiten, ftdj |ene 
flemitniffe ju txmixUn, tyatte e$ ©regor VII. nic§t gefe$(t. l4 to em- 
ploy, geBrau$ctt. 15 r*c$t eigentlicfc. 16 f$on gun&cftt. x 7 SBebifrfhig. 
18 fcnbent au$ bet $erfu$ baju gema$t wax. lfl after bie roc(ttt$e 
Wac$t. *° to wish, rooflen. 21 au8fu$ren laffen. 22 to overtake^ \»^? 
raffen. * 3 to reverse, umwcnktn. 
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of being ' the instrument in the hand of another, he 
made himself the master ' of the same. . 

In 3 this reform however, he took the highest stand- 
ing-point 4 : "to found * a dominion fi over the Christian 
world? That his aim was nothing less than the head- 
ship of the world 7 , no one can doubt who has read his 
letters ; but in so saying we by no means mean * that 
this plan, in all its single parts, already existed 9 so 
distinctly in his brain * ° as his successors endeavoured 
to carry it out * *. On the contrary 4 *, it was a grand 
idea which he put forth * 3 , out of which indeed every- 
thing else * 4 might be developed * B , but from which he 
himself did not on that account develop everything at 
once * 6 . That idea is no other than that * 7 u the pope 
is the vice-regent * 8 of Christ 1 9 , and t raised as such* 
above all human power." With * ' the truth of this 
idea he himself was so much penetrated ' * that he, just 
on this account 33 , himself speaking 94 the language of 
conviction, also convinced the world. With the estab- 
lishment * 5 of this idea however virtually was gained 
everything* 6 , because everything else could be grafted 
on it 87 . How much it was intended at any time to en- 
graft on it * 8 , might ,9 be considered 3 ° at each period 3 * ; 



1 jtatt • * • jit fci». s jnm f>erru. 3 6ei. 4 Stanbpunft. 5 ju grunt en. 
6 $mf$aft. 7 einc Sdt&wfc^aft. 8 tamit afcer ift fcincewegS gefagt. 
9 to exist, balfegen. * ° brain, 41 op f. * l auSjufityrett. 12 im <&cgcns 
t'jetf. ' 3 to put forth, (inftcaen. * 4 atted habere. • 5 {1$ . . . tntmdtln 
(ie§. 10 worau8 er abet fetter barum fcincSmc^S Slffed fofort em* 
foicfette. 17 al« tie. > B Stattyaftet. "<S$tifH. 20 unb al8 fo(*er 
...erbobcn. 2l bott. 22 fo burcfcbtimgen. 23 e6cnbe§M&. 24 inbem 
tx felbji . . . tebete. 25 ©efefHgima,. 2 « fc gut a(8 9lffeft. 27 tottt fty 
91 He 8 baratt fniipfen (ieg. "man iebeSmctf baran fniipfen woflte. 
20 imperfecta of tucgetn 30 ii6ettca,cn (with »man" for subject or 
nominative). 3 1 jfcbcSmaL 
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with single failures ' much was never lost, as long as 
the idea itself could but be maintained *• But to what- 
ever extent * the plan in Gregory's head , subsequently 
laid down *, might be developed 6 or not, it neverthe- 
less naturally divided itself 6 into two principal sections 7 , 
— "Unlimited rule in the church ", — and "Subjection of 
the secular power". 

When Gregory VII. mounted the papal chair, the 
pope had certainly 8 been long since • the acknowledged 
head of the church ; but he was far from being * ° the 
unlimited chief. The organization ! * of the church was 
indeed 1 * monarchical, but through the power of the 
archbishops and bishops at the same time aristocratic. 
Nor did Gregory VII. overturn this condition of affairs 
all at once * * ; but * * through his contest * * about * 6 the 
investiture and celibacy the foundation for all subsequent 
encroachments * 7 was laid. His investiture-dispute pro- 
ceeded * 8 directly * • from * ° his project of a reform. 
It was the ruling idea of the age, and therefore also 
Gregory's idea, that the principal cause of ruin was to 
be Bought for" in the corruption of the clergy" and 
that from them 13 the reform must* 4 proceed 1 *. Al- 
ready Henry HI. intended to have * 6 begun with that * 7 . 

1 M eitt&efaem SRigHngen. * fo tange man fie (i. e. bie 3bee) mtr 
fetter aisfrc<$t txfyaltm fcmtte. 3 trie weft. 4 ber na$ma(8 barauf ge« 
grimbete $Can. 5 reflexive form. 6 to divide oneself, to be divided, 
jetfaffeti. 7 principal section, $auptt$ett* 8 &roar- Mange f$en. 
10 a*et e& fe^Cte uiel batan, bag er . . . gettefeii ware. * • $erfaffung. 
« 2 5»ar. i3 au$ fHir^tc ©tegotip VII. bie $er$a(tniffc fetaeSrocgS auf 
einmaf rott. * 4 afleta. * 5 ©tteit. 1 6 ufcer. l ' ju affem gofgenbeit. 
1 8 to proceed, $eruorge$en. 1 9 unutittelfcar. 20 au$. 21 the present 
conjunctive of (iegen. 22 tf(eru«. "tym (i. e. bent 4Meru8. 24 present 
conjunctive of muffen. 2 »to proceed, au8ge(en. 26 ljattc ... wcttw* 
27 *w////. 
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The chief source of their corruption however was simony 
or the traffic carried on in prebends * ; no less disgrace- 
ful ' and injurious — what could be expected 8 of hire- 
lings who had purchased their appointments 4 — than the 
trade in indulgences 5 which roused ° Luther. Zeal 
against simony is therefore likewise the principal idea 
which lives in Gregory's letters from the beginning to 
the end. This simony however was not merely to be 
abolished 7 , but 8 the source from which it flowed dried 
up ° : the privilege of the sale itself of prebends * ° — 
particularly of archepiscopal and episcopal appointments. 
In France and England these were certainly * * filled 
up l * by the election of the chapters; in Germany the 
emperor frequently gave them away * * unconditionally 4 4 ; 
but nevertheless their holders * 5 were everywhere con- 
sidered as vassals of the princes (the universal ordinary 
relation of service l6 of that age), so much the more 17 , 
as * * almost everywhere estates held by feudal tenure 1 *, 
granted by the princes* , were connected with their 
appointments. Hence the so-called investiture with ring 
and staff, a symbolic act 14 which was to represent tf 
that feudal relation' 3 . Prohibition of the investiture 
therefore already contained * * in itself the abolition * B 
of the feudal relations of the clergy * 6 with * 7 the 

1 bet mit bctt $frunbeu gcttie&en roctrb. 2 f$anb(i$. 3 (ie§ ft$ . . . 
ernnutett. 4 appointment, ©telle. 5 3l6(a§tram. 6 to rouse, entrant- 
mtn. 7 to abolish, a6f$affen. 8 fonbern au$. ° to dry up, uerftapfen. 
10 ba« SBctfaufSrecfct bcr ^friinben . . . fetter. « » jtuar. ia to fill up, 
fcefe&en. 13 to give away, tjcrgefcen. 14 ftetabejit. 15 3n$a6er. l6 3Menjls 
fcerfcaltnifc. 17 um fo me$r. 18 ba. 1 9 ®iiter(e$en. * toclc$c bie 
giirflen toerlietyett fatten. Si $anMung. 22 6ejeic^neti (I am to write, 
i$ foil f$rei6en; I was to write, i$ fottte fdjtetben etc.). 23 8e$«t8* 
wfraftmp. 24 to contain, entfatten. i5 $luf$efcutid. 26 ber ©etfte 
//(pen. 27 t?eu. 
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secular power, and although Gregory VII. did not pro- 
claim * such * in a direct manner *, Urban II. on the 
other hand * did it by prohibiting the clergy from ac- 
cepting any fief from a layman 5 . In an age 6 however 
when 7 every relation of servitude 8 waff conceived * as 
a feudal relation, the abolition of the investiture signi- 
fied l ° nothing less * * than independence of the spiritual 
of* * the secular power, independence of the church of 4 * 
the state. Without such independence — how could 
Gregory VII. lay the foundation * * of Aw dominion * 5 
over the clergy, as long as he still was obliged to share 
it with another power? But if he gained * ° it, the first 
great step was accomplished through it 4 7 ; he com- 
bined * 8 therewith however yet a second one. 

That second step was the demand * • of the celi- 
bacy * ° of the priesthood on which he inexorably in- 
sisted 11 . Had this idea been new, Gregory would 
hardly have ventured * * to put it forth * 3 ; perhaps it 
would not have occurred to him at all 24 . But the 
notion of the holiness of unmarried life had long since 
been produced through monasticism * 5 and also trans- 
ferred * a to * 7 the rest of the clergy ; only it had never 
been fully carried out' 8 . It was achieved* 9 by Gre- 

1 to proclaim, aufifptecfcen. 2 bfe8. 3 gcrabeju. 4 bagcgen f$on. 5 bet 
bie 91ntia(me jebeS Sevens toon cittern Saten bet ($eifHt$feit ucrftot. 
6 3tita(ter. 7 roo. 8 £tenftoet$a(tnf§. 9 to conceive, fid) benfen (to 
be expressed by the active voice with „man"). 10to signify, $eif}M. 
1 * gfrtagereS. * * con. 1 3 toon. * 4 grittiben. ! 5 $eRf$afk. ! 6 to gain, 
erringen. 17 fo war batmt . . . gef$e$en. 18 to combine, t?erfrinb«i. 
19 gotbetung. *°celibacy, (S&Ufcat. 2l to insist, fcc&auen. 22 fo 
tncdjte faroerUcfc ©reger eS (the „e8", a formal accus.) gewagt f)abtn. 
23 aufiitjfrtten. *-* toiettcity ware er gattti$t barauf gef cmnten. 2& ba« 
3Ron$3»t>efcn. 26 to transfer, iifcewagen. * 7 auf. 2 8 to carry out, 
3«r Xu&fiifrrung btitiQen. 29 to achieve, t>ux$\ttyt*u 
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gory with an iron rigour in spite of the opposition he 
met with *) * . That such * was not with a him mere 
policy, but principle *, conviction, cannot admit of any 
doubt 5 , if we read his letters; we do not deny how- 
ever, that it was at the same time policy '. If through 
the investiture-dispute the independence of the church 
was obtained, it was to be maintained 7 through the 
institution of celibacy 8 . The whole edifice of Gregory 
was raised, not from materials which he first created 
but which he found ready ° at hand. Just f ° because 
he knew his era, he was enabled 11 to avail himself 11 
of the means * 3 which it offered * *. 

These were the principles of the new system with 
regard ! 5 to the clergy. How much did they not in- 
clude within them of what was but gradually developed 
from them ! 6 ! As soon as the entire plenitude * 7 of 
ecclesiastical power was concentrated * * in the pope, 
archbishops and bishops could become nothing else but * • 
vassals * ° of the pope. Even the prohibition of simony 
placed them under the strictest wipe/vision * * . How 
subsequently that goal was at last reached * * by means 
of the decision of contested elections, by the bestowal * * 
of the pallium etc., cannot be explained 94 here in 

*) We may bere mention that cardinal Damiani used to apply to 
Gregory VII. the name of "Holy Satan", instead of "holy father". 



1 to meet with , ftnben. 2 biefeS. s Ui. 4 (Srunfcfafc. * farnt man 
unmoajicfc bcjweifeln. ° after ba§ eS $tta.(ct$ $e(itif war, rottb bamit 
nidjt gefeuanet. 7 to maintain, er$a(ten. *bur$ ben <£&(ifeat. °to 
find ready, DOtfinben. 10 efcen. * * to be enabled, fomten. "mtfeen. 
13 tie $it(f*utttte(. 14 to offer, barfcieten. l6 in iHucffldjt. *«ba* fty 
erf* affmafia, fcarauS eniroicfefte. * 7 ftitffe. i 8 to concentrate, ttreinigen. 
1 ° ni$t« mittx a(3. 20 vassal, Safatt. s ' flitfjtyt. « rote man feitbem 
.. enbttcfy $u jenem $itit fam. "tSxtijttlwftfc. ^v>^^^W^, 
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detail ' • Whoever wishes to see * what resulted 3 from 
those principles of Gregory, let him transfer * himself 
a century * later into the period of Innocence III. when 
the popes were disposing G at their good pleasure 7 of 
all appointments, of all the revenues of the church, 
having from her legitimate chiefs become 8 her despots* 

Total separation of the earthly and spiritual powers, 
complete subordination of the latter to ° the Roman chair 
was then ' ° the aim of Gregory VII. with regard ' * to 
the church. But what was that aim * * in reference to 
the secular power, the power of kings and princes? 
Should it bear an equal or rather a subordinate relation 
to the spiritual * 3 ? — However one may imagine to one- 
self 1 4% the plan of Gregory, it soon becomes evident 16 
that an equality between the two * *, although possible 
in the idea, certainly was not sq * 7 in reality. Mutual 
independence of the secular and spiritual powers was 
just as chimerical as was the mutual independence of 
the legislative and executive powers, the idol of modern 
times 18 . The points of contact were here just as 
many 10 , and conflicts must 10 become so much the* 1 
more violent, the oftener the interest of both sides came 
into play therein*'. 

But in what manner * 3 Gregory wished that relation 

1 im (finftcbien. * iter e8 fc^ett tofff. 3 to result, foigen. * to trans- 
fer oneself, fifty uerfffccn (present conjunctive). 5 urn ein Jatyrtyunbert. 
to dispose, fftyaitcn. 7 nacty ©utbiinfen. * unb . . . geroorben tvaren. 
9 untcr. 10 a(fo. "in JRiirf jtctyt (with genitive). ls n>c(<tye8 afar mar 
eS (i. e. bad 3id). t3 fofltc fie in gieietyem, ober toieimetyt in untetgeorb* 
neieni $crtya(tnig gegcn bte geijHictye fletyen. 1 4 fifty benCen. i * to be- 
come evident, in bit ftugen fallen. I6 jtt>if<tyen 6eiben. 17 e8 botty 
gcroift nictyt. * 8 a(8 e8, . . . , bad 3bol bet ncttern $cittn, mar. * ° bei 
gtoiityningityunfte marett tyier eben fo trieU. so imperfect. 81 um (<k 
**je mfr tad bcibetfdti&c Suttrcffe babti in& t&tVitl t«a. **k*\jl *&*«.« 
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to be on the whole determined ', he has not left us in 
the least doubt*. Not only his expressions but his 
actions give us the answer to it. His principle of the 
subordination of the secular power to the spiritual is 
clear ; only that much * we may here hold in doubt * 
as to how far 5 all the consequences of this principle 
may have been clearly developed within him. For it 
was not by any means the intention of Gregory to draw 
all practical consequences from it 6 , whatever might be 
deduced 7 from it theoretically. But that a vast struggle 
was unavoidable with the secular power, he himself 
perceived so distinctly that he accepted • it without 
hesitation 9 , as soon as he was firmly seated * ° on the 
papal chair. The dispute about the investiture, which 
he relentlessly carried on with the emperor and with 
but little indulgence towards Philip I. of France, gave 
the signal for it * l . But perhaps it was not at all this 
dispute itself, but the manner in which it was conducted, 
the tone of superiority, which Gregory VII. immediately 
assumed against the princes, and the discipline under 
which he put** them, that founded, quite naturally 13 , 
that subordination of the secular power to the spiritual. 
Kings are sons of the church who are rarely praised 
by their spiritual father, but often bitterly reproached 
and, according to circumstances 1 *, punished. These 
penalties 4 5 are the interdict and the release * 6 of their 

'fiefHmmt $afcen roottte, 'barfifcer (at er nf$t ben mfnbeften 3n>cifet 
gefaffen. s nut ba$. * Be$roeife(n. 5 in role fern. 6 benn ©regor moffte 
feine8wea.8 foa,(ei$ afleS prattifd} bawuS f of gem. 7 waS fldj . . . 
foment Hep. 8 to accept, 6eginnen. 9 $lnflanb. 10 al8 et . . . f{$ 
ftcfefHgt (attt. f l bie ?efuna, baju (the period is to begin with this 
part), "to pat, fleffen. 13 ttm fettft. 14 na$ Sefinben. IB penalty, 
"foffagnng. 
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subjects from obedience towards them, that means ' there- 
fore — deposition*. The instruments of keeping 3 them 
as well as 4 the clergy under supervision are the legates 
who, invested 6 with unlimited authority B , speak and 
act in the papal name, and who therefore will never 
permit their authority to be infringed upon in the slightest 
degree 7 . Therefore even if 8 Gregory VII. did not, as 
yet, formally enunciate and universally put forth the 
principle, for which however his successors laboured, 
of making* every throne the fief i( > of the papal chair, 
the thing itself was really the same ' * and was even 
made actually to prevail * * with regard * 3 to several 
chief empires. The right of crowning the emperor * *, 
and everything connected therewith, laid the foundation 
for it. Naples and Sicily had been formally received 
from the Norman princes as fiefs of the pope. Over 
the kingdoms of Hungary, of Spain as well as over 
Corsica l • the proprietary right * 6 of the pope was al- 
ready being maintained in a direct manner * 7 . The 
emperor as well as the king of France were excommu- 
nicated * 8 , and the first was only received after a pe- 
nance the harshness of which even the pope himself 
allowed 19 . Only to William I. of England Gregory 
spoke in a softer tone because he knew very well how 
much or how little he could venture. But none, even 
the most distant empire, as far as the rule* of the 

1 to mean , yti&en. 2 tie 9(6fcgung. 3 ju et v alten. * fo mie. 5 to 
invest, t>erfe$en. 6 SRaty&oflfommeitfceft. 7 unb berett 9lnfe v en ba$er 
me ettoafi tergefeen tterbett barf, 'rcettn ba v cr audj. °&u madjen. 
,0 affe Serene ju ?efcn. "fo feat bo$ tie &a$t eigentU<$ bicfclbe. 
12 to make to prevail, geltenb ma$rtt. 13 bei. " tfaifetfrbnung. 
,8 fp»if fiGet fcorftfa. * 6 ii tgeiityumSrecft. 17 f$*n getab«ju. ,8 to 
excommnnicate , mit bcm %$am\ Bclegen. 10 wo&ei bet tyab\t fetnc 
$attt fclbp ehycflmb. *° £errfc$aft. 
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cross extended, remained excluded from his plan. His 
letters are directed to 4 the kings of Denmark and 
Sweden. Without any hesitation he gives away the 
Russian throne to a son of the grand-duke Demetrius 
and announces * it to his parents. His views were di- 
rected to a union 3 of the Greek and Armenian churches *. 
Even the wrecks B of the churches in Africa did not 
escape him ; a letter concerning their affairs 6 , addressed 
to the ruler of Marocco, is one of the most interesting 
in his collection. 

It could not possibly escape Gregory himself, in as 
much as he ascended the papal throne only in a some- 
what mature age T , that such a mighty 8 edifice as he 
was raising 9 , could not be completed by himself. Who 
does not know the resistance which he met with * °, 
overcame 11 and to which he nevertheless, although 
unsubdued 11 , succombed 13 in his own 44 person? 
(Chased away * 5 by Henry IV. he died, as is known * 6 , 
in exile, A.D. 1085.) But his structure * 7 , although 18 
through him, was yet not erected * 9 upon * • him ; it had 
a firmer foundation, the ruling spirit of the age. Little 
as this could rapidly alter* 1 , it was yet possible that 
that edifice might suddenly break down **; it needed but 
resolute architects to carry it on* 3 . These were not, 

1 an. * to announce, mclfcen. 3 auf tit SSereinfgung. 4 singular num- 
ber. 5 bte Srummer. 6 in i&rcn Slngefcgcn&eitcn. 7 e8 fonnte ©regorn 
fetter, ba ct erft im reifern matm(i$en $Uter jum papfHidjen Xfcen ge* 
tangte, mtmftg(i$ entgefrett. 8 mighty, getvattig. 9 to raise, ertt$ten. 
10 to meet with, fEnben. ll to overcome, 6eflegen. * * ttngefttttgt. 
13 to succomb, ttnterliegen. I4 fiir feine $erfon. 14 to chase away, 
Derfagm. * • (ef anntf f 4. ,7 $ait. "tocim gleicfr. ,§ to erect, er* 
listen. *°auf (with accut.). »* fe roenig a(8 biefer f^nett fi$ attbetn 
femite. "plenty jufammeiiftef. "bie tyn (i. e. bin ©an) fort- 
Mrten. 
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and could not easily be, wanting 1 . The papal chair, 
filled by election, could not well be occupied by a feeble 
man, because the electors themselves felt that amidst 
those. storms, they required men of courage and high 
energy. Gregory formed a school which did not be- 
come extinct *, and although * now and then one some- 
what weak wore the tiara 4 , yet the spirit still lived 5 
which, in a body like that of the Roman curia, — or of 
the Roman Senate of old, — was sure to reproduce it- 
self 6 . H. L. Heeren. 



Ill -THE FORM OF ESSAYS. 



33. VIRTUE MAKES MAN HAPPY. 

It appears to me very useful for the easier obser- 
vance 7 of moral precepts, if we 8 simplify them, as far 
as it can. be done without a sacrifice of truth or muti- 
lation of ideas ° . On * ° a recent contemplation * * of 
these precepts, the following exposition 4 * of them pre- 
sented itself ' 3 to me in * 4 so pleasing a manner that 
I felt inclined * B to communicate it also to others. 

All that is called virtue and which, if it manifest 
itself 16 in actions, is termed duty, may be brought 
under the two points of view "of the morally best pas- 
sive" and "of the morally best active stale" 1 7 . Of these 

1 to be wanting, fc((en (with the preposit. „an*y> *to become ex- 
tinct, aitSfletben. 3 mcmt au$. 4 fcie 3: lata er(it(t. 6 fo (c6tc bet 
&cifi bo$ fort. 6 fi$ CT$cugttt mufjte. 

7 $efo(gung. • man. 8 idea , »e griff. l ° bet. * 1 €dbfl6ctrcu^ 
tung. "Xtarfiettitng. 13 leu$<eie . . . tin. 14 auf. 15 to feel in- 
clined, grtteigt toe t ben. 16 to manifest oneself, fi$ aufjern. 17 state, 
3uftanb. 
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two substances f , action and passion*, is our life com- 
posed 3 , indeed our whole being 4 , our existence *, in as 
far as we perceive it — and only thus far have we to 
consider it. We are affected 6 by something , and we 
act. Changes are produced within us, which we feel 7 ; 
or we produce changes and are conscious of our activity. 
From this arise two chief kinds 8 of virtues : a suffer- 
ing: 9 and a benevolent one 10 . Contentment with our 
fate seenis to ine to be the first, — benevolence * * and 
doing good 4 *, the second. From these two qualities 
in their greatest extent and taken together, human vir- 
tues appear to me to flow 4 3 as from their first source. 
In bearing ! * the evil and in the promotion 1 5 of what 
is good * fi , all human duties seem to me to meet * 7 
as in their extreme points 18 . If I were permitted 19 
to make use * ° of a somewhat antiquated, and in several 
respects improper division of duties, 1 should say that 
the former * * designated the substance * f of our duties 
to God, and the latter' 3 the tenour** of our duties 
towards mankind. 

Regarding our duties towards God * •, and considering 
that we cannot, properly speaking * 6 , act * 7 upon Him, our 
rule of life is simple. All that can be demanded of us is 
a sentiment * 8 , a conduct 8 y in accordance 3 ° with the 
best, the purest notions of God. But these notions tell us 

" * ' ' ■ * ■■■■ ■ ■!!■-■ ■— ■ — — — ^1^^— ■— I . | 

1 au8 bicfcn bciben 6a$cn. 2 Z.f}\m unb ttetten. 3 to compose, $u* 
fammenfcgen. 4 SScfen. 5 <Scin. 6 to affect, afftciten. 7 cutpfmben. 
8 chief kind, .frauptatt. ° suffering, (eibcnb. ,0 benevolent, toety* 
t&atfg. "So&frooflen. ia ©utt&atiafeit. » 3 $etjufKe&en. " in (ft* 
tragung. ^in $cfertcrung. 18 be« $uten. 1 7 jufammenjulanfen. 
18 aid in ben (cfcten tfnbpuntten. 19 present conditional of bihftn. 
20 to make use, ftd) fabicnen. * l ba8 Grficre. , « 3n&egriff. 23 ba8 
flnbcw. ^infogriff. * 5 tn ^bftc^t ©otteS. 26 eiacntfi$. "mitten. 
* g ®ffimmn$. ** Betraacn. 30 wAt $t . . . «ra^ ^xto. 
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that all the peculiarities of our nature or of our cir- 
cumstances, and all the changes that are produced in 
both 4 , have their ultimate 1 origin 3 in God; and that 
everything that 4 he does and permits B is on the whole 
the best possible 6 . Tranquillization 7 of mind 8 there- 
fore 9 over the unpleasant * ° that we feel and yet can- 
not remove 11 is the greatest, or rather the only wor- 
ship 4 * which we are able to offer * % to God, because 
by so doing * * we declare our conviction of his good- 
ness and wisdom. 

And also what remains within * 5 this vast domain l fi 
of things which , quite independent of ourselves , are 
determined by innate * 7 qualities * 8 of our bodily and 
spiritual nature or by * ° the relations * ° and changes in 
the course of the world* 1 , — what is there left for us 
to do within this circle * * ? If we suppose * 3 that we 
really cannot alter anything in the matter* 4 , there is 
but one business left us* 5 — that is* 6 , to maintain our 
nature erect* 7 as much as we are able; to permit the 
active to be suppressed* 8 as little as possible by the 
passive; to defend our freedom, according to our ability, 
against that which limits * ° that freedom. And through 
what else is this to be attained, if not 3 ° by composure, 
patience, a tranquil spirit, peace of mind 34 , or by what- 

1 tie in btibcm t>orgc£tn. * ultimate, Ufet. 3 llrfpmng. 4 iua8. 6 to 
permit, jufaffcn. 6 ba8 m$g(i$ Scfie. 7 $eru$igung. *mind, <$f« 
umt(. •alfo. ,0 bd bcm Unangenejmen. l » mcgffyiffcn. ia $rr« 
efirung. "bargufcrittgcn toermftgen. 14 inbem wir babur$. 15 iit. 
10 domain, Srgirf. l7 innate, angeboren. Equality, $ef$aff<n&rit. 
t9 totre$. 90 relation, Str$a(tnig. *»be8 SMtfanfft. 2S circle, 8t* 
jirf. " torauftgcfefet. * 4 babei. 25 fo ffl nwr . . . und ti6rig geCaffen. 
26 bieS. *' babci auftefy ju tr(a(teit. "tmtcrbriidcn ju (affen. S9 to 
limit, tinftyduttn. 30 unb iocburc§ iji bied anbetS $u enctycit, a(6. 
3 » ®tm&ttBrupe. 
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ever name we may call that which ' distinguishes * the 
more elevated 3 , nobler men in an inactive state and 
particularly in suffering? 

On the other side, all moral good in our actions* 
has reference to benevolence. To love 5 , to like to see 6 
the happiness 7 of all sentient * beings according to the 
measure* of their connexion with us, to desire and to 
promote it 40 , that is the foundation 14 , or the sum 
total * *, of all legitimate, good and heroic actions. 

Many duties arise from a mixture and union of 
both virtues. Thus circumstanced, we must bear, we 
must act; — the impression of evil upon our minds must 
be arrested, and the good must be effected at the same 
time * 3 . Indeed 4 4 , those actions which are to show to 
us the true impress of genuine virtue must combine 
within themselves * 5 both the suffering and the active 
goodness. We demand * 6 to see sacrifices wherever we 
are to ! 7 admire great virtues. But every sacrifice pre- 
supposes * * a resigned endurance of a pain connected 
with tranquillity of mind * 9 . If in the hour of danger, 
this equanimity, this contentment, should forsake 10 the 
hero, he would, through the tumult* 4 of vexatious or 
painful * f feelings be deprived * 3 of his prudence * 4 and 



1 ober imc man baB nennen toiH, ma8. * to distinguish* unteTf^rtbcii. 
3 Me borjiiglfd^eten. 4 im £anbe(n. 6 infinitive. 6 gcrnt fefccn. 7 <&(iicf= 
feligteit. 8 sentient, empftnbcnb. 9 na$ 3Hafja,a6c. 'Pfeegc^rcn unb 
bef&rbcrn. ! * ®runb. i * 6umme. * 3 e8 tnufj bafcri crttagen, unb eB 
uiu§ gt(anbc(t; — bem Cfinbrucfe . . . tmifj geffeuert, unb ©uteB tuufc jus 
g(ti$ feenmtt roeiben. 14 ja. l * miiffen . . . in ft<$ torrcintgen. ,6 Dfr* 
(angen. 17 fcflen. * 8 to presuppose, uorauBfegcn. 19 rinc gcfaffem, 
mit ©emut$Bru$c wrfcunbene (frtragung cintB 8d&mnrjeB. 20 the pre- 
sent conditional of Mrlaffen. "ftufnifyr. * 2 painful, ottgfUty. as to 
deprive, bexaubcn. 14 $efonnu\Vto- 
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impeded 4 in * the execution of his universally useful 3 
work 4 . 

Just in the same manner * the virtue of moderation 
is created. Desire^ 6 when it has arrived 7 at 8 enjoy- 
ment wishes 9 to go ever further in the enjoyment. 
Moderation * ° ceases 4 4 at the point of satisfaction in- 
dicated by the understanding 11 , — even though desire 
yet continue , and hence on the termination * * of plea- 
sure an annoying void is to be expected * 4 . The more 
composedly man bears the unpleasant, the more easily 
will he moderate himself in the pursuit of pleasure. 

All that in sickness, or in such cases of misfortune ! * 
as 4 6 act upon the mind like diseases, can be demanded 
as a duty, is patience. Everything by which a superior 
excellence of the mind is therein * 7 made manifest , is 
cheerfulness 4 8 which is but a higher degree of patience. 

The duty of industry in labour * f is nothing else 
than a union !0 of patience with benevolence f 4 ; — with 
steadfastness , by which we* 8 bear an unpleasant* 3 
sensation , — fatigue , — and with fidelity by which we 
apply * * our energies to useful purposes. 

Generosity, forgiveness of offences, perilous defence 
of country, all these severe and heroic virtues are va- 
lued * 5 higher than others only * ° because , in them, 
those two principal features, or components, of virtue 

»to impede, bcr(inbern. *ait. 3 universally useful, gcmeimtitgfg. 
4 work, Serf. 6 efcen fo. 8 bit 53egierbc. 7 to arrive, gefangen (pre- 
sent tense), •jum. •ttitt. l0 bie SHagigung. M to cease, auf* 
frfcten. "tiei bent, toon bent Serfhmbt angegeftenen $unfte ber 93fs 
frfebtgung. ,3 6ei dnfeigung. 14 ju enoarten ficfct. 15 case of mis- 
fortune, UngiucfSfatt. 16 Me. l7 ba6«i. * • £ef tctfeit. » 9 6ei ber Hr&cit. 
*°»fT6mbung. ai mit ber ©efcttflirigfeit. t2 man. "unpleasant, 
t>ctbYief(i$. * ' roemit man . . . anroetibct. t6 to t«Iu^ \4$tytTu * % *3«. 
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are displayed 4 at the same time*, and in 8 a more 
evident 4 manner. He who does good to an enemy 
must bear 8 a wrong inflicted upon him B with equani- 
mity 7 and, at the same time, practice * an act of bene- 
volence. He who hazards for others his repose, his 
health and his life, must at once • know how to kindle f ° 
his love for 4 4 the good which it is intended to pro- 
mote 4 f and to moderate his abhorrence of 4 * the evil ! 4 
to which he exposes himself. 

And if this be 4 5 so, if contentment and benevolence 
constitute 4 6 the two chief pillars of virtuous sentiments 
and the sources of virtuous motives: it is clear even 
without prolixity of proof 47 that virtue renders man 
happy, and why it renders him happy. Serenity 4 8 and 
love are just as much to be considered 4 ° as the two 
principal kinds of a happy state, as of dutiful sentiments. 

All pleasure is likewise either active or passive* . 
Active pleasure is love ; the passive has no other name 
but that f 4 of the pleasure itself; but in relation * * to 
the disposition of the mind * 8 it is distinct * * from 
contentment only in degree 8 8 . 

Life cannot* be otherwise enjoyed except 17 either 
by means of 48 pleasant sensations or by pleasant occu- 
pations. — The former * ° depend in part on the nature 
of the objects acting upon us 3 °, on our senses , on * 4 

Mo be displayed, fid) jeigen. s &ug(ei$. 3 auf. 4 evident, bfutfi$. 
6 crtragtn. 6 cm tyut an&et$ant8 Uefcel. 7 @e(affcit$fit. •tjmt. »§u* 
&lci($. ,0 ju entfltommen. "gegftt. ! *6ef8rbent rtiff. 13 gegfit. 
"tag \UUL 15 to be, fid? toor&alten. 16 au8mad&en. 1T au% o&ne 
writfaufia,e ©eweiff. J 8 $eittrfei t. ^flnb efcen fc gut . . . anjufe^cn. 
20 H>atCg ober (dbtnb. *»ben tauten. "In 8bji#t (or $infi#0. 
23 ©cmut^6piuimung. * 4 unterfakben. 26 mtt bem ®rabe nae$. "man 
tann ftin %tbtn. *'a(«. 88 biu$. »»iene. 80 bie auf un6 toirfen. 
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our innate disposition l . Hence this part of our con- 
dition is not in our power: it must be waited for 1 , 
enjoyed or borne. But patience, contentment, which is 
a result * of reflexion *, the looking up to 5 God and 
providence, in short, all that 6 I have called passive 
virtue works 7 designedly • to bring the condition of the 
mind nearer to the involuntary 9 condition of pleasure 
or desire 40 (as far as this can be done). The patient 
sick person 44 has not the sensations of the healthy: 
but he is endeavouring to render his condition of mind 
somewhat more similar to that of one in health * *. The 
resigned but noble poor man 43 does not, it is true, 
enjoy 4 4 the comforts of the wealthy 4 * : but he will 
exert himself to produce 4 • in his mind some of the 
tranquillity and contentment which are the only ad- 
vantage of a person blessed with the goods of life 17 . 

Patience then 4 g labours to procure happiness 4 9 
although incapable of completely attaining 10 it, if* 1 
the unfavorable influence of external causes does not 
cease. But love and benevolence do * * still more : they 
are immediate enjoyment; they are joy combined with 
activity. 

Pleasure in** inanimate things remains mere sen- 
sation ; and is therefore called, if it be enjoyed without 
measure and limit * 4 , or if it prevent useful activity, 
voluptuousness. Pleasure in mankind * s which is called 

1 ©tfttimung. 2 to wait for, ertnarten. 3 ftofge. 4 reflexion , 9to($* 
benfett. 5 baS 91uffe$en attf. 6 affe8 biefeS, wa&. 7 arbeitet barauf 
$itt 8 mit 2*orfafc. • involuntary, umuiafuriidj. » ° ?n jh * 4 bet . . . 
jttanfc. iS bem cined gcfunben. "bet ge(affene cb(e SUmc. 14 future 
tense. 16 beS 2Bo$($a&enben. 16 ju betvirfen. 17 fined mit <9(ficf8s 
gfitern gefegneten Men 8. "a(fo. *° arbeitet auf bie @(u<ffelfa,!eit 
M. *°ju etteic^em 1J »enn ni^t. ** singular. 23 an. * 4 JUL 
"*» Wenfjen. 
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love always passes ! into actions and is not to be en- 
joyed without such* These are either actions * of the 
thinking understanding, as in reference to intercourse 3 , 
in conversation 4 , in the communication of ideas s : or 
they are actions of the heart, as with benefits rendered 
or with services performed G . In all the manifestations 7 
of love, the satisfaction 8 , which every being experiences, 
which is active in accordance with its nature, is con- 
nected 9 with the pleasant impression which some charm- 
ing object produces on our sensation. 

The revengeful * °, the envious, the malicious * ', the 
wicked person * * hate : hence they suffer. There are * 3 
people in existence 4 * who cause ! 5 them * 6 extreme 4 7 
annoyance 4 8 : therefore they are not happy. 

The indolent person 49 who does nothing for other 
people 10 , and the miser who spends nothing for them, 
love not and hate not. Hence they are void of 2 ' 
pleasure: they certainly are less happy than if they 
loved or were spending" their money and their ener- 
gies in rendering happy the beloved* 3 . 

Let us place in opposition to each other 14 , gentle* 
ness to anger* 5 , resignation in the will of providence 
to murmuring or despairing impatience 16 , kindness 
to * 7 malice : and we * 8 shall find that even the name 

1 to pass, iifccrgctycn. 2 cntn>cber flnb bfc8 #anb(uno,en. s n>fe fcctm 
Itntgange. 4 tot ©cfprac$e. 5 idea, ©cbanfe. 6 wie ftei frtoicfcnen 
2Bo((t$aten obet M gelcijiettn £ienftcu. 7 manifestation, 51 cu fee rung. 
8 $efiiebigung. 9 to connect, bet&inben. ] ° revengeful, tt$gicrig (to 
be used as an adjective substantive, as well as the following). * ! ma- 
licious, fdjabenftofc. 12 ber $ofcit>t$t. 13 e8 fmb. * 4 3Mcnfc$cii t>or* 
$anben. f 5 f trcgen. * 6 in i Jncn. * 7 extreme, au&crfh * 8 Scrbrug. 
,9 ber %anit. 20 3Renfc$cn. 2 Mc« on. 22 to spend, aufroenben. 
23 bad ©tliebtc ftludlid) ju inadjcn. 24 man fcfet . . . gcgcni\6cr. . 2 * £anft* 
ttiutp bem 3cm. *°</tf/foewith definite »rt\c\<i. * n teftvv\\fcttt\M\*, t6 tuan. 
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of the last mentioned qualities * includes * something 3 
disagreeable 4 , something auguring misfortune 5 . Ob- 
serving * the conditions of mind 7 themselves, we g shall 
discover yet more distinctly, that indisposition is a com- 
ponent part of the morally worse 9 , and that on the 
other hand * ° a disposition 4 4 for cheerfulness or di- 
minished vexation must be presupposed with the bet- 
ter * * (conditions of the mind). 

The offence kindling vengeance * * must necessarily 
first 4 4 have bitterly mortified * 5 the angry one, — that * • 
which is generously .forgiven can have troubled * 7 but 
little the mind of the placable man 4 *. 

In the patient endurance 4 ° of adverse fate a con- 
solation and a source of joy always at the same time 
lies hidden or is therein 90 presupposed. If patience 
arise, ad it in such a case 94 may arise most easily 
and be most securely maintained through submission 
to the ordinances " of a divine ruler of the world : 
there * a is necessarily combined * * therewith the hope 
of a better future which is assured to us through the 
existence of that very God 8 • to whom we offer our 
patience in sacrifice. But even though such equanimity 
be but the consequence * 6 of a courageous resolution, 



1 bet lefetmt @fo,enft$aften. * to include , in flc$ ftyiegcn. 3 f$on 
ettoaS. * 5Jerbriefj(i$e3. 5 mtb UnfllucfujefffagenbeS. «bei $eofca<fc 
tttng. 7 condition of mind, ®etnfi t(8gnftanb. 8 man. • baft Don ben 
merattfdfr ftyetyern UnUifl ein ©eftonbt&eU fei. "Nuaegca. il (Stint* 
mnng. t9 ftei ben freffern toorauggefcgt werbe. "tvrige jut 9ia$e ent* 
flautmt. 14 &m>et. 15 to mortify, ftanfen. »«bie (i. e. &e(eibigung). 
1 7 to trouble, feeunruftigen. f 8 beS SetfB^nti^en. * • drtragung. *° ba» 
Bei. * J bann. stl but^ bie Unteroetfung untet bie ^itgungen. a *fo. 
** to combine, toetfeinben. **efcen M <8>cttt%. ** i\l after bie^t <&*» 
lafftmptit au# nut bie gofge (see Gr. % Z%Z\ 
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— the soul's strength summoned up * to resist evil 8 , — 
even of ambition which will not permit us to detect it 
in any unbecoming pusillanimity ' in times of suffering: 
this no doubt does not afford any immediate ground of 
consolation*, opens no fresh 6 source of pleasant ideas; 
but it nevertheless diminishes the impression and the 
power of the evil ; it resists • the melancholy 7 fanati- 
cism of an imagination grown morbid *, a disease of 
the mind which is often worse than the misfortune by 
which it was produced 9 . 

What is evidently visible in * ° great crimes, is found 
to be present 4 * with * * most immoral actions, according 
to the degrees of their blackness and heinousness 4 *. 
There 14 is reigning 15 in the soul, at 16 the moment 
they are committed f 7 , one of the passions which spring * g 
from vexation and are nothing else but varieties 4 ° of 
the universal passion of sensual displeasure 90 . 

Can there be present in the mind of the murderer, 
at the moment when he resolves upon homicide or is 
accomplishing 21 it, any disposition to cheerfulness 81 ? 
Must we* 3 not believe that his spirit is just as dark 
and melancholy as his miens appear 14 terrible and 
wild? On the other hand, has ever any benevolent, 
noble, just action been performed 85 without a silent 
smile upon the countenance of the virtuous man already 

1 bcr attfgefcotcnen ©ectenfraft. 9 me($e bem lUfcet loiberftefct. * bet 
fcincn ttnanftfnbigeti &(cinnmt( . . . roftt an ft$ Ui&tn taffcn. 4 fo 
gic6t bfe8 jroar unmittcttar tefnett <&runb be8 ItofieS. 6 fresh, nctt. 
6 to resist, roe(ren (with dative). 7 melancholy, ttaurig. "rfucr tne« 
(an$o(if$ gen? orb en en &in6i(bnna,Sfrafi. • to produce, erjeugen. l0 6ri. 
* J flnbet |W&. J * 6ei. J 3 HfrfatuK $feit » 4 ba. * 5 to reign, $errfe$ew. 
1 6 in. » 7 ba man fte bege^t. * 8 $erflammcn. * • variety, VLbaxt *°U«* 
lufi. S1 to accomplish, toott(te$en. 2S cine 9timiuung ben %ttyii$Uit. 
23 man. * 4 autftUn. * 5 ijt auf *tx uribttK ^>t\U \t .. »**^^*Mifc<Mu 
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expressing the pleasure and the satisfaction which were 
at that moment animating his soul ' ? (ck. j. E.). More- 
over f , how could in moments when our thoughts are but 
filled with what is good *, when we feel that which is 
good in other men 4 (without which it would not be 
possible to be benevolent towards them), when we per- 
ceive the good in our own actions 5 and foresee it in 
their consequences 6 , when we intend and produce the 
good 7 , — how could other than pleasant sensations abide 
in the soul 8 ? 

If we therefore should succeed ° in causing the self- 
activity of our reason, which intentionally tries to effect 
contentment with inanimate, and love towards animate 
nature, to gain the upper hand over the involuntary 
impressions from without and within, through which our 
condition grows painful, the objects vexatious to us, 
mankind hateful, and through which we therefore gra- 
dually become wicked 4 °: would not this very exertion 4 * 
by which we, according to the confession of all, pro- 
mote virtue in us, necessarily bring us at the same time 
nearer to happiness? 

I perceive indeed that the above division of virtues, 

1 e(ite bag faen ein flitted %'atyin ... Die fein 3nnereS in biefem 3eit* 
punfte fceiebten, auSgebrittft fcatte. *au$. 3 roo man nur GhtteB in 
©ebanfen fjat. 4 ©ute8 an anbern 3Nenf$en impfinbet. 6 (States in 
feincr eignen $anb(ung geroafyr wirb. °unb in beren $o(a,en toeraufc* 
fie$t. 7 (States mitt unb &ett>or&rina,t. 8 bet ©ee(e beiroofcnen. 9 pre- 
sent conditional of geiingen. 10 bag fibe* bie unwittfurtigen liin* 
brfitfe Don aufjen unb fnnen, bnr$ weld&e unfer 3«P a «b f$merj$aft, 
bie (Begenftanbe un& fcetbtieglidb , bie 9Renf$en tocrfcagt, unb n>obut$ 
toix alfo na# unb na$ be8$aft tverben, bie <Sel6ftt^atCgfcit unfem 
$ernunft, me($e 3ufrieben^eit mit ber le 61 of en unb £ie6e gegen bie 
lebenbige 9totur tootfafclidfr ju beroirten fucfyt, bie Obeiljaub a/ttaumt* 
1 * m&fte nify eBen biefe %tmuf}uti%. 
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Truly, a deep sense lies 4 in this eulogium * which 
the honest Sanclio Pansa pronounces on sleep 3 ; it is 
a text which , in a few words , comprises 4 everything 
that may be said about it 5 . "Blessed be he ° who in- 
vented sleep!" In fact 7 , we cannot sufficiently thank 
nature for the benefit 8 which she conferred upon us, 
when she made the invention which we call sleep. Gol- 
den sleep, balm of lifel Most faithful friend of humanity! 
What is to be compared with thee, what should we 
be i0 without thee? Sancho Pansa knew well what he 
said as he, by 4 * the words "in sleep neither hope nor 
fear trouble me" placed * * the former far above hope 
and even considered it as a merit of it * * that it frees ' ' 
us from this as well as from fear 15 . One writer has 
copied it from the other 46 , one poet has sung it after 
the other 4 7 that it is hope alone which renders 4 g life 
bearable to us ; that she is 4 ° the balsam through which 
nature heals every wound 90 , and raises us to new 
strength when despair is threatening to crush us. Sancho 
Pansa is not of this opinion, and we must at all events 
thus far grant him to be in the right 14 , when he be- 
lieves that * *, however beneficent * 3 hope may be, though 
in most cases merely reposing upon deception 94 , sleep 

»e8 (fcQt tva(rtt$* s £ototbe. 3 bem &$(<tfe tyUt. 4 to comprise, 
fogreifen. 5 road fi$ barii6er fagtn lafyt. 6 not translated. 7 in bet 
$(at. 8 2Bo((t$at. °to confer upon, erjeigen. l0 present condi- 
tional of „fein". "tnit. ls to place, fefcett. ls ttnb eS i(m fegai 
jum ^Berbienft anrccfynetc. 14 to free, 6efrcien. lft t»en f$t (i. e. to 
^offnung) foroo$( alS Don bcr gurdjt. 16 $«t e* bem anbtnt n(uf« 
gcfdprttfcen. I7 bcm anbtnt nad^gefungen. I8 bajj bit £cffnuna, allefjt 
. . . tna$e. 19 present conjunctive. *°afle SSunben. 21 ijm iremy 
fttttS badtt 9U$t flefccn. "bafj ("when he believes" remains untraa*- 

lated). **fo tt>C$U$&Uft au$. **tVt \xvt\u^V^ *u{ ISufaung to 

rufenbt ^cffnung. 
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» 34. ON SLEEP*. 

♦ "Blessed be the man who invented sleep/ 99 said the 
Authful * squire 8 of the incomparable knight of La 
itfancha, as 4 , after a laborious 5 day on which the total 
•defeat of his master had robbed him of the last hope 
fof € an earldom or governorship and, what caused him 
perhaps still more pain 7 , after so seanty a repast not 
usual even among the knight-errantry *, he had stretched 
out hie limbs under the canopy 9 of heaven, and was soon 
after awakened 4 ° by the knight out of his first sweet 
sleep with the strange request * * to castigate * * himself, 
in order to disenchant * 3 his Dulcinea. "As long as I am 
asleep * 4 ," was Sancho Fansa's answer, "as long as I am 
sleeping, neither hope nor fear trouble* 5 me, neither 
labour nor renown 4 e ; sleep { 7 is the mantle that covers { 8 
all thoughts and cares of man ,* it appeases 4 ° hunger and 
quenches* thirst; its gentle glow* 1 expels ** frost; 
its cool breath** moderates** heat; sleep is the coin 
universal* 6 with which we purchase every ware; it is 
the balance which makes equal the shepherd and the 
king, the block-head** and the wise man* 1 . The only 
unpleasant circumstance with steep ** is, as I have been 
told* 9 , its resemblance to death: a dead body and a 
sleeping person are scarcely to be distinguished" 

1 After ben €<&faf. 'faithful, getteu. 3 8d)ttbfnawe. 4 a(S et. 
? laborious, mutfeftg. "atif. 7 ma& i(m toieffefdjt nodj toe$er tffal 
• fcei bet irrenben JRitterftyaft. 8 canopy, &><*e. 10 to awaken, 
awaken. * ! $Umtut&ung. 12 gei§eln. * 3 ju entftanfeern. "fo (ange 
(»al$" understood) id) f$(afe. l5 to trouble, befummern (the singu- 
lar to be used, see Or. § 291 and Obi.). »• 3iu(tn. 17 ber @o}laf. 
18 to cover, jubecfen. i9 to appease, flttfen. 20 to quench, fofc$en. 
21 fteuer. S2 to expel, toettreifeen. 23 $au$. 24 to moderate, (in* 
bent. 25 Untoetfa(muiije. 26 Dummfepf. 27 ben 33eifen. 18 bcim 
@d>(a/r. 29 wie i$ mix $aU fagen laffeu. 
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Truly, a deep sense lies 4 in this eulogium ' which 
the honest Sancho Pansa pronounces on sleep 3 ; it is 
a text which , in a few words, comprises 4 everything 
that may be said about it *. u Blessed be he ° who in- 
vented sleep r In fact 7 , we cannot sufficiently thank 
nature for the benefit 8 which she conferred upon ° us, 
when she made the invention which we call sleep. Gol- 
den sleep, balm of lifel Most faithful friend of humanity! 
What is to be compared with thee, what should we 
be i0 without thee? Sancho Pansa knew well what he 
said as he, by 4 4 the words "in sleep neither hope nor 
fear trouble me" placed 4 * the former far above hope 
and even considered it as a merit of it * * that it frees 4 ' 
us from this as well as from fear 15 . One writer has 
copied it from the other * 6 , one poet has sung it after 
the other 4 7 that it is hope alone which renders * * life 
bearable to us; that she is 4 ° the balsam through which 
nature heals every wound 90 , and raises us to new 
strength when despair is threatening to crush us. Sancho 
Pansa is not of this opinion, and we must at all events 
thus far grant him to be in the right 94 , when he be- 
lieves that * *, however beneficent * 3 hope may be, though 
in most cases merely reposing upon deception fi , sleep 

'e$ (icgt t»a(rtt$* 2 So&rebe. 3 bem 8c$(afe f)'ait. 4 to comprise, 
ftegieifen. 5 wad fi$ bartifeer fagen iafy. 6 not translated. ' in bet 
%f}at. *g&o$U$at. °to confer upon, er&eigen. l0 present condi- 
tional of „fein". ,1 mit. ls to place, fefecn. 13 nnb e* i$m fogav 
jum SBerbienfl anred&nete. 14 to free, fcefreien. t5 toon f$r (i. e. bee 
$offnung) foroo$( a(8 Don ber gut$t. 16 $at e8 ban anbern nacfc 
gcfc^ritbcit. 17 bem anbern nad&gefungen. 18 bajj bie £offnung afleht 
. . . nta$e. I9 present conjunctive. *°afle SSunben. 21 i(m tvenfg* 
ftene* barin 9ie$t gefcen. 2S ba§ ("when he believes" remains untrans- 
lated), "fo wo^ltfa'tig au$. "bie lne&rentyxifo anf S&itf$itng be* 
mttnbt 4peffnwtQ. 
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notwithstanding 4 , never deceiving us*, is a far greater 
gift of nature. 

As long as we hope, we make plans and they, not 
less than the dangers we fear, disquiet us. However, 
in order to be just, it must not be forgotten that, far 
in advance ', before any happiness 4 has actually fallen 
to our share 5 , hope permits us to enjoy the same, and 
by that means • increases 7 , as it appears, each pleasant 
sensation, if not in its intensity, yet in its duration. 
But on the other side, enjoyment unfortunately loses in 
intensity what it would have gained in duration ; a long 
hoped for happiness does not afford such enjoyment as 
9ne which comes unexpected 8 ; the foretaste of hope 
stands in close * relation 4 ° to the tastelessness of the 
possession ; and what hope has paid us in advance f * 
must 4 f be deducted with heavy interest * * from the 
enjoyment of happiness itself. 

It is certainly l * not the finest , but it is a deeply 
rooted 4 5 trait 4 6 of the human heart that the goods of 
life which we really possess have Kttle value for us and 
that we, to our torment, do them justice only 4 7 when 
we have lost them ; the happiness secured 4 8 gives us 
little pleasure, but the feeling of the lost 4 9 grieveously 
pains us. In this manner * °, our life would indeed * 4 
be a perpetual alternation between a joyless and a pain- 
ful state, and nature certainly ts owed 43 us a small 

1 be$. * bet ttnd nit betrttgt. 3 fonge border. 4 Urgent tin GMutf . 
5 to fall to one's share, gu Zfytil tverben (present tense). *babut($. 
1 to increase , t>etme(ren. 8 a(S tin unetwatteted. • close , gen ait. 
1 ° 8er(a(tnffj. "to pay in advance, tooraudga(teit. "bad tmtfj. 
»»mit fc^meren 3taftn» i4 freflU$. I§ rooted, eingenmtfteft. 18 3"8. 
I7 <faen tmr atebann Qeretyigteit roiberfa^ieit (affen. 18 ba« er$a(tene 
©rfitf. » 9 bee $et(otenen. *° fo. * * alfo. * * »ol. 28 to owe, fau(* 
W* fein. 
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antidote against this cancer * gnawing at our life's hap- 
piness. This antidote consists of two medicines acting 
in opposite modes *. This is one of the many remarkable, 
one might almost say, ingenious 3 institutes A of nature, 
by which * she endeavours 6 , as much as possible, to 
mitigate 7 the inevitable evil , and which we * scarcely 
view tf with the attention they deserve. Good and evil 
are scattered over the path of our life, like * • the whole- 
some and poisonous herbs, the odoriferous and stinking 
flowers of the field, but, alas ! not in equal proportions 4 *; 
moreover, both of them do not, to our injury, operate 4 ' 
in a like manner. The evil that happens * 3 to us pains 
us during its entire duration; tooth-ache continuing for 
months ! * does not lose any of its intensity 4 5 , and the 
blind person never accustoms himself to the loss of 
light. But this is not all. Before we actually experience 
the evil 46 , it already tortures us; a powerful impulse 
which nature was obliged to fix in our hearts for 4 7 
our preservation and protection ! 8 from the dangers 
surrounding us 49 , fear* , calls forth the evil from out 
of the night of the future, creating a spectre * 4 which 
does not torment us the less because it is, as yet, a 
chimera ' * . 

With the little good which in this life falls to our 
share, it is just the reverse* 3 . In the first moment 

1 JtrefcS. 2 bie auf cntgcgcngeff^tc 9ttt toirfen. 3 ingenious, ffonreiefc. 
4 institute, dinridjtung. 6 woburdj. 6 to endeavour, fudjen. 7 $it (in* 
btrn. 8 man. °to view, fcctra$ten. 10 g(ei$ (with dative), "in 
g(cid)em $ci(a(tnifj>. l *au$ luirfen fceibe ju unftrni <5$abtn. ls to 
happen, tuibeifaftTfn. 14 donate tang an&altenbc 3ft$nf$ntcr$en. 
"(Starfc. ie c v e fca8 ©cfc un8 imrfli* wtberfaM. 17 M»- »•$<* 
UMyTung. 19 toor ben unS ttmgcfeenbcn ®cfa$ren. *°bie gurdjt. 
ai imb crfaafft fi$ (in ©efoenf*. **efo Unbing. "ttty'att t* fty 
gerate umgeteprt. 
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alone do we derive ! any enjoyment from it * which, 
according to its nature, cannot last long; the greatest 
sensual pleasure soon degenerates 3 into satiety * ; the 
sight of some great, unattainable s good embitters the 
taste of what 6 we really possess, and the Lord of the 
Roman empire, the dictator Julius Cesar, felt himself 
unhappy because he was not permitted to have himself 
called 7 king, or, if we may believe Suetonius, because 
he had lost his hair. Yet a still worse 8 circumstance 
is it 9 that the happiness, scarcely perceived by us ! ° 
as long as it was in our possession, becomes a true 
torment to ^us when we have lost it. Whoever 4 * has 
fallen down * * from the summit 4 3 of the wheel of for- 
tune f * suffers much more than if he had never found 
himself there, and the happiest condition of mankind, 
the rustic state * 5 , seems 4 6 a galley to him * 7 who has 
been living at court ' 8 ; a tranquil healthy old age has 
no charms for us, because we cannot forget the joys 
and sports of our youth. 

The book on * ° the income !0 of our lives would 
then present * * the following very disadvantageous ba- 
lance * * ; misfortune does not only torment us as long 
as it lasts, but a long time beforehand * 3 through fear ; 
happiness gives us little enjoyment in the present mo- 
ment** and tortures us yet a long time afterwards** 
when we miss it. In order to incline* 6 the balance 

1 (aben. s batten. * to degenerate, audatten. 4 ltcberbru§. * un- 
attainable, unettei$bat. 6 an bein, toad. 7 ntnnen Caffcn. 8 bad, 
fdjiiutm. » bcr. l0 iaelc$e8 rod faum bemrrf ten. "roer. 12 to fall 
down, farabfWttjen. 18 ©tyfet. 14 wheel of fortune, (SHitcf* tab. "bet 
$auemfianb. 10 to seem, biinfen. 17 bcm. 18 ant «&ofe. 10 uber. 
20 income, (ginna(nte (plural to be used). S1 gabe a(fo. s *$ttan&. 
'Mange toor(et. 24 in bet ©egenwatt. 15 noa> (ange nad)$et. 
2C jn mafycn. 
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somewhat more in our favour 1 , nature therefore had, 
in reference to misfortune*, yet to dispose 3 of the 
subsequent time 1 and with regard to happiness 6 , of* 
the past 7 ; and this she did in ft manner certainly de- 
serving 8 of our gratitude. The* fcteollection of misfor- 
tunes overcome 9 is a most pleasant sensation, and the 
hope of 10 a prospective * * happiness is commonly worth 
more than the happiness itself. The first feeling of 
health after a severe illness is an enjoyment of which 
no one can form a conception * * who never was ill; 
the lively sense 4 3 of a great danger successfully sur- 
mounted 4 4 , perhaps abundantly compensates us for 4 s 
what fear caused 10 us to suffer; and repose, which in 
itself is nothing, becomes after exhausting exertions 1 7 
a real good 18 . Hope blesses us by possessions 19 
which perhaps never will fall to our share ; it magnifies 
or prolongs the happiness which is actually * ° conferred 
upon us * 4 ; it protects us from despair and despon- 
dency * * and shows us the future in a rose-coloured * * 
light. Hence 94 time diminishes* 5 both", happiness 
and misfortune, but in opposite ways* 7 , and from the 
past, the present and the subsequent time there arise 
the two following opposite sequences %% v with regard to 



'gunfHger fur unS. *fccim (in reference to) Unglitcfc. s ju toerfugm. 
4 fiber bit na$folgenbe 3<it- 6 fatm ©liicf e. 6 iiber. 7 past, tocr* 
gangen. 8 bie attc rbing$ . . . betbient. ° an ubcrftanbe ne8 Unglncf . ' ° auf. 
1 1 prospective, 6cborftffccnb. 1S to form a conception, {1$ cineti Srgriff 
ma$<n. 13> # or fie flung. * * bic roir g(u<f(t$ u6crpanben (aSrn. 16 fr« 
fefct biefletctyt rei$(f$. l6 to cause, toffen. 17 na<$ enttattrtiber Sin* 
firtitgitng. ,8 tin roa$rcft ©ut. ^possession, ©ut. *° toixtliQ. 
"wlberfajrt " 3Wiit$lefigfcit. 2a rose-coloured, rofenfarbig. * 4 alfe. 
»»to diminish, t*rminbcrn. s6 6eibr8. 31 auf entgrgengefefete *Ut. 
s*fi»f**Mh0 ***( ustgfgengefttUn fRt^tn\t\^t«. 
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happiness * the sweet foretaste of hope, a tolerable * 
present time 3 and the painful privation * of a good 
hitherto little esteemed * ; in reference to misfortune u the 
torment of fear, the more bearable actual pain and the 
joyful remembrance #f surmounted evils 7 . In the same 
proportion 8 decreases 9 , there the pleasant, here the 
unpleasant sensation. Fear magnifies the evil, just as 
hope does the good, and good as well as. evil is fol- 
lowed, through recollection, by an effect contrary to 
its nature * ° . 

Hope is operative * 4 only as long as it is not put 
to the test 4 * ; hope often disappointed * 3 degenerates 
into fear; man is lastly tormented in an equal degree 
by disappointed 4 * hope and by confirmed fear and, with 
reason * 5 , desires a condition free alike * 6 from fear 
and hope, and that is, as Sancho Pansa says, and where- 
in no one will contradict him, sleep. k 'fVhen I am as- 
leep, neither hope nor fear trouble me." 

Happy would man be 17 , if hope were his faithful 
companion * 8 all through life ; but the false one too 
often deceives him to be deserving of his confidence 
for any length of time 19 ; the sweet illusion 40 finally 
vanishes; the unhappy man gives up all his plans which 
were the favorite dreams of his youth, and abandoned 
both by hope and friends, his remaining life is solitary 
existence * * . — Yet one friend remains * J comforting 

1 beim ©liitfe. 2 tolerable, (ttMi$. 3 ©egenroart. 4 (£nt6*$rtttig. 5 eineS 
frifi&er tocnfg gefd&afcten ©uteS. 6 Beim Unglucfe. 7 an bag ii&crjtonbcne 
UcfcC. 8 $er$attni§. 9 to decrease, a&nc&men. l ° etjaft bur$ bie <£t* 
uutcrung cine fctnet 9iatut emgegengcfe fctc SBirfung. " 1 loirffaut. 1 * to 
pat to the test, auf bic tyxobt jlcflcn. 1 3 eft getawfd&te <£>offmmg. ] 4 dis- 
appointed, Dereitelt. ,5 9lcd&t. * 6 ber . . . glcu$ ftci if). " toare. 18 #c* 
giciterin. 19 nut lange fete 3uttaim tottbitnwv ^u t&WMft. **^^. 
*' ftefr er einfam im Men ba. * 2 fco$ iiiu ^xtuxto Ht\fc\. \Vxv 
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¥' . 

Vr him ' for the loss of unthankful friends. "This is the 
f' mantle" as Sancho Pansa calls* it, "which covers all 
thoughts and cares, beneath which we forget fear and 
hope, toil and renown." 

Long before the infant 3 knew hope and was tor- 
mented by it, sleep refreshed him in his mother's arm ; 
and when it has long since 4 forsaken man, he finds 
consolation and repose upon a hard couch. From the 
source of life down to 8 where it is emptied • into the 
unknown ocean, sleep is our faithful companion ; through 
the whole of life his torch gives us light 7 , and only 
for the sake of permitting us to enjoy * a still softer 
repose, to free us for ever from both fear and hope, 
from all our cares and sufferings, he at last extinguishes ° 
his torch. But not to every one is that torch shining * • 
with an equally soft gleam * * ; often the sick man * 9 
invokes it in vain , or is rather * 3 frightened * * than 
refreshed 45 by the glaring** sparks which it throws 
out; also to old age * 7 it appears ever more rarely and 
finally engenders in it * 8 the desire that the torch be 
entirely reversed 19 . 

But more frequently •• does sleep, with a just ba- 
lance, exercise his judicial office * * ; he distributes * * 
the goods of life more equitably f * than chance had 



1 bet i v n . . . troftct. * to call, nenncn. 3 (ange tootycr, e v e bet ©aitgs 
ling. 4 IftngfV * fei8 bafcin. e to be emptied, ffa) crgifftctt. 7 to give 
light, fcuc$tcn. * itnb mtr urn un8 .... gtnicgen ju (affen. * to extin- 
guish, auSfdfdjctt. 10 to shine, tcutyen. " €>$fmmtr. IS bcr ihattfe. 
13 mCyt. ,4 to frighten, fcfjrccfen. 16 to refresh, erqiiicfen. 16 glaring; 
*%nb. 17 au$ bem fitter- ,s unb fl&gt i$tit babur$ ... ein. !9 to re- 
verse, umtCyTCtt (present conjunctive of the patfive voice; see Gr. §295. 
*). *° tc$ dftex. ** ba& ftltytumit. ** to dtaritato, auStyCfUn. 
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done, and gives tp virtue her reward, to vice its pu- 
nishment. Inexorably and incorruptibly sleep flees the 
palaces of the rich and visits the cottage of the poor 
man; gently 1 innocence and the good conscience slum- 
ber*, when the evil -doer 3 restlessly rocks himself to 
and fro 4 upon his couch. "Sleep" says Sancho Pansa, 
"makes a// 5 equal, the shepherd and the king." Good 
Sancho, thou didst know the shepherds better than the 
kings: it is not equal that he makes them % he raises 
the shepherd far above the king. How gladly would 
many a king purchase 7 with the most precious jewel 
of his crown the sleep of the shepherd ! That prince 
alone 8 sleeps gently as the shepherd who knew how 
to preserve ° human feelings and virtues upon his throne ; 
whose crown did not become through the tears of his 
subjects a crown of thorns * ° ; around whose head the 
diadem was wound by the love and gratitude of his 
people and whose sceptre spreads justice and prosperity 
over his empire. But even the best prince is a slave 
to his office; the kingly mantle covers not, like Sancho 
Pansa's mantle, every care, but he that wears it * 4 is 
oppressed by cares the shepherd knows nothing of 14 . 
To whom of all earthly goods nothing in left ! 3 but 
sleep, or whoever has earned it by severe * 4 labour * 5 , 
such an one only knows how thankfully to estimate 4 ° 
its entire worth. More than food is to the hungry, more 



1 faitft. * the singular to be used; see Gr. §291 and Obs. 3 &3feroi$t. 
4 to rock to and fro, fi$ Jin* nnb (ettvetfen. 6 atte8. 6 ni$t g(ei$ 

mad>t ft fie. 7 ctfattfen. 8 nut bet giitji. • bet fl$ $u et$a(ten 

mugte. ' ° jut Dotnenftone toatb. ' " fonbetn bet ijn tragi. 1 * bie bet 
$ittc ni$t fennt. 13 to be left, iifctig fcfeifcen. ,4 severe, anfirtngenb. 
** labour, Sltfceit (the plural to be used). I6 to VQ^% * . . ♦ toxfttax ^x 
fjafrn. 
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than drink to the thirsty — does sleep refresh the weary 
one ' . The peasant who has borne * the heat of the 
day \ the learned man * who has ended his day's work 5 , 
the warrior who from • the tumult of the battle 1 re- 
turns covered with glory, all indeed who faithfully have 
discharged 8 their heavy duties, find on the bed or upon 
the hard earth an abundant reward for the labours and 
perils they have undergone 9 , and forget the anxieties 4 ° 
and troubles ' ' of the preceding as well as succeeding 
day. And now the unhappy one who has lost every- 
thing, prosperity and honour, health and a cheerful 
mind ; who has no joy which he might * * share with 
his friends, and no friends to share his sorrows with 
him 4 3 ; whom no domestic happiness receives when the 
world repudiates 4 * him ; upon whom * 5 , withersoever 
he turn his eye, care, grief and shame look down ' • : 
what remains for him {1 to be desired but the end of 
his existence ? He would be obliged * 8 to put a term * y 
to his life, if kind nature did not offer •• him a gent- 
ler mode of death which, at least for a time, grants * * 
him the repose of the grave with the certainty of a 
speedy l! resurrection 13 ! Here he forgets his misery: 
sleep gives back 14 to him what the world or his own 

1 mefyr a(9 ten <£>imgugcn tie epcffc, me(r alfi ten £tttfHgen bet 
Stranf, Ia6t tcr 6d)(af ten 2Ruben. 2 to bear, ii&erfie^en. s tie Sajl 
eine8 $ei§en Stages. 4 tct ©elc&rtc. 6 £aa,enjerf. 6 au$. 7 tumult of the 
battle, 6cfy(acfyta,ett>u$l. 8 to discharge, erfiitten. 9 ber ufrerftanbenen 
9(r6eiten unt (Sefa&ren. I0 anxiety, ©erge. ll trouble, $ef$merbe. 
1 2 present conditional of f onnen. 1 3 bie feine ttciben mit ifftn t(et(en. 
14 to repudiate, oetf)o§en. I5 bent. 16 to look down, entgegenMitfen (the 
singular to be used). 1 7 bent (of course, without preposition). * 8 pre* 
sent conditional of mitffen. 19 to put a term, ein (iube maefcen. *° to 
offer, hnbictcn (present conditional). * l to grant, gefcen. 28 speedy, 
tatbig. 23 Mufcrftei)Mb. * * roiebex. 
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fault 1 robbed him of, and stands him in the stead of 3 
wife, children and friends. It is true, the morning 
awakens him to new sorrows ; but to bear them he has 
gathered through sleep new strength, and the prospect 
of being refreshed by the following night 8 strengthens 
his courage. 

Undoubtedly 1 , even this friend becomes, not un- 
frequently, faithless, and lost sleep cannot be purchas- 
ed 5 , as little as true friends, by any art, by any wealth, 
although, as Sancho Pansa says, it is "the universal 
coin with which we buy every merchandize". The 
honest squire who, for many a day G , was obliged to 
go to rest 7 without having received anything else but 
blows, had even by experience in sleep found an ap- 
proved * remedy 9 "to ewpel hunger and thirst, frost 
and heat". But certainly it is not to every one so 
easy as to our Sancho to whom sleep was * ° always at 
command * 4 . It is true ! *, if we except the time of 
illness and advanced age, sleep never forsakes us enti- 
rely without our own fault ; by the transgression * 3 of 
the laws of nature, by a restless mode of life 44 , by 
changing 15 night into day, by an intemperate enjoy- 
ment of life, through want of work 46 or exercise 47 , 
through the passions of hatred , of envy, of ambition 
etc., we repel 4 8 this beneficent gift * 9 of nature. How- 
ever, in whatever way we may have lost sleep, what 



I €t$u(b. 2 unb erfcfct i$m. 3 cmf tie (hqufcfung bet nad&flen ftad&t 
4 c8 ip tuajr. 6 lafjt flc§ — erfaufen. 6 manc$cn $ag. 7 to go to rest, 
fu$ jut JRu^c fccgefccn. 8 approved, 6ewS$rt. 9 SRitteL 10 tobe, tfefceti. 

II ju ®cfcctc. ,2 jnw. 13 burdj lUfortrftimg. ** SefcenSart. I5 butc$ 
3$frn?anbftm0. l *Wangtt an Arbeit. 17 $etot$w&fc, v * tow^^x&fc? 
ftcgen. "biefeSBefttfat. 
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an indescribable sensation is it when at last the long 
absent friend 4 returns*. 

It cannot be denied that sleep, according to Sancho 
Pansa's remark, "is combined with the evil 9 that it 
very much looks like death/ 9 without sensation and 
without consciousness the sleeper lies stretched out 4 ; 
he makes use of 5 the beneficence 8 of nature without 
enjoying it 7 , or he enjoys the same without knowing 
it. But with all that, it is not the less 8 one of the 
fairest gifts which she has poured out from her horn 
of plenty. To 9 the unhappy one who finds himself in 
a condition where not to be* ° is more desirable for 
him than to be i{ , she presents * * a remedy 4 8 by which 
he, without interfering with providence * * through the 
murderous hand of suicide, may at least for a time 
throw off 45 his conscious existence; and although we 16 
ourselves do not feel sleep, the sensation of its approach 
is all the pleasanter 4 7 ; its embrace is sweet, though 
most transient * 8 ; and people are not wanting * 9 who, 
like Rabelais, cause themselves to be awakened, in order 
to have such enjoyment 80 more frequently. Even the 
arch-sleeper Sancho himself must have fallen into a 
gentler sleep 11 again whenever he had been disturbed; 
and the great judge of mankind 88 , Cervantes, makes 83 



1 ber tana, erfejnte. 8 to return, toieberfejrcn. * jtoar (at bet <£c$(af . . . 

bad ltcfclc. 4 (iegt ber €$(afct ba. 5 to make use of, fcrnufern. * bie 

©ofcltfat. T o(ne flc ju gcniegen. 8 aflein ftc ifi bcjio ni$t mentger. 

9 fiir. 10 ba« 9Mc$tfein. "baS^eto. > * to present, ge&en. "ttuSweg. 

14 o(me ... in bie 3"8^ bet ^etfefcuna, ju grctfen. 16 ben fid) roeifcn 

fann. i 6 toenn toil a,leic$ (see Gr. § 323). * 7 betfo ait&enc(mer (see Gr. 

{324). » » toicroofct fd&nett &orii6cra,e$enb. 19 to be wanting, fe((en 
(how to be used see Gr. § 120. 6. etc.). so bie(cn ©cnu§. *' f<$lief 
tin. ** SWcn ffyttfemut. **tom»i*,U^ttv, 
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him deliver the splendid eulogy on sleep just as he * 
had been aroused by Don Quixote. 

If we now cast back * a glance upon Sancho Pansa's 
eulogy on sleep; if we consider the various physical 
and moral uses * in which nature has permitted us to 
participate * through sleep: we shall confess that it is 
not nature alone 6 which is deserving of our gratitude, 
but 6 every one who contributes to the promotion of 
sleep, and that they 1 are to be looked upon 8 as ene- 
mies of the human kind and as the destroyers of the 
intentions of our author who rob us of this gift of 
nature or embitter it. For * ° both there exist both 
gentle and powerfully acting remedies ' ' ; but, alas ! it 
is easier to rob us of sleep than to give it. 

Among the robbers of sleep we justly place fore- 
most ! * those mighty ones of the Earth allied to the 
spirit of hell * * who, in order to gratify 4 4 their ambi- 
tion, their lust of power and rapacity ' 5 , transform the 
globe into a den of murderers ' °, desolate ' 7 the fairest 
lands of our planet, scatter 4 * grief and despair over 
every family and give to every eye tears instead of 
sleep. In their footsteps tread the small tyrants who 
forcibly * 9 deprive * ° their unfortunate slave * * of the 
time * * which nature had assigned * 3 him for repose, 
compelling him ' * to pass even a portion of his nights, 



1 ba ft e6cit. * wetfen n>it . . . a&tfttf (see Gr. § 322). 3 SRufccn (only 
used in the singular). 4 ju Zfftii tvctben (ie§. 5 ni$t ttoS tie ftatur. 
6 fonbetn attdj. 7 ticjenigcn. * anjufcfccn finb. ° bie nn8 . . . tauten. 
10 &u. * « flatf butdfotriffMbe SWiUel. * * tfc$cn mit 9tc$t o&en an. 
ls mit bent ©rifle ba £cfle wt&itnbeten Watyi&n. " 511 fcefdebigcn. 
1 * $ettfa)fuc$t unb Nau6ajet. » 6 2Rotbetanifre. ,7 gut Siifle rna^en. 
1 8 toet&teiten (*bic" who, understood). » • a,ttoa(t(auL 20 x&ufc«^ * l 4.*- 
tire. *' accusative. * 3 to assign, amotion. ** uxCt \fy\ ^EtV&^e&« 
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with severe labour, in the plantations, mines or facto- 
ries * . Lastly come the insidious enemies to our repose, 
those pilferers of time, whom one must forgive, because 
they know not what they do, or even think to oblige 4 
us: the wearisome questioners, talkers and tedious nar- 
rators who, far 3 from wishing to lull us into sleep* 
bold us fast by the 8 button that we may not escape 6 
them or 7 fall asleep under their 8 hands. 

But blessed be the man, not only 9 who invented 
sleep, but also * ° promotes and sweetens it ! Blessed be 
the prince who watches for the happiness and repose 
of his subjects; who extends 14 security and freedom 
over his country, prosperity over each industrious fa- 
mily; who causes sorrow and care to no heart and to 
whom every eye , after a happy day , owes ' f gentle 
sleep ! Blessed be the warrior passing * 3 his life amidst 
dangers and troubles, in order that his father, and his 
children may sleep tranquilly! Blessed be the father 
of a family who works and watches to procure * 4 for 
his family quiet days and nights ! Finally thanks ' 5 
also to the unpretending merit, so rarely acknowledged * •, 
of wretched poets and writers 17 , whom Pope has im- 
mortalized in his Dunciad, those true patriots who in 
their lonely chambers 4 8 spend 4 9 sleepless nights , in 
order to sing, to narrate or to preach their readers into 

sleep! Th. Schubert. 



1 factory, gaBrif. * ju toerfcfaben. 3 torit entfetnt. 4 unB ... fallen ju 
tooffcti. 5 am. 6 entroifaen. 7 ober tynen ni$t. 8 ben. 9 nf^t 6(ojj. 
10 fonbern au$ bcr (who), ^to extend, tocrfcrciten. 12 to owe, Der* 

banfen. 1 3 bet . . . . juttingt. * 4 urn ju etrocrfcen. * 5 iMnf fei 

enbltdfr. 16 bem fliffcn, fo fetten erfannten Serbienfie. > 7 ©c^riftjlcfler. 
"Stammer (singular, to be used), "tya&tta&ta. 
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EXTRACTS FROM ESSAYS. 

35. SUPERSTITION. 

The opposite 4 of unbelief is superstition. The for- 
mer * believes nothing supernatural 3 , the latter 4 in a 
manner transfers 3 everything to the supernatural world. 
One 6 trusts too much and exclusively 7 to sensuous 
perception 8 , to the understanding, to rational conclu- 
sions 9 , and purposely closes the higher world to which 
these wings cannot rise 40 . The other questions 14 the 
perceptions of the senses, understanding and reason very 
little, or not at all; even in those things which are ac- 
cessible to them and to pronounce judgment on which is 
their proper task l *, it mocks at and defies them and 
follows an irresistible propensity which always urges it 
on 4 3 to the unintelligible, to the incomprehensible. 

Instead of observing 4 * with unprejudiced 4 8 eyes 
the phenomena of the physical and moral world, in- 
stead of conceiving them correctly, ascertaining, fixing, 
applying its laws and alternately explaining them 4 * as 
causes and effects, or, if it be unable to perceive their 
true connexion, conscious of the ignorance and incapa- 
city of man, forbearing to pronounce judgment ! 7 : super- 
stition rather invents 4 8 all sorts of relations between 
the phenomena ' n of the physical and moral world, in 
order to derive the one from the other 40 , connecting* 4 

1 ber ®cgcnfae. * bcr etftc. 3 ile!3erftmifi<$e8. 4 ber jwcite. 5 fpiflt 
a,cwffferma§en. 6 bcr (Hue. 7 atfein. 8 3Sa$rne$niuna,. • ben $ctmtnft* 
f$(uffen (*• e- syllogisms). I0 erfcefcen. M to question, Befragen. I2 unb 
fifccr rtjctdjc i&nen ber 9lu8fpru(r) a,efciir)rt. IS to urge on, tret Sen. 14 ju 
6ecr>a<t)tcn. 15 unprejudiced, un&efangen. l6 imb fte ruc^fetfeitig .... 
auScinanber ju crftarcn. 1 7 fefn llrt^cit ju fatten. 1 8 to invent, erbi$* 
ten. * 9 phenomenon, Gfrf$etnting. *°um toU ttawi *w \itxc wetattft. 
afyufeiten. 2i totbinbet mit cinanbex. 
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what in reality is altogether separate f , mistaking 9 or 
disdaining the order of nature, for the sake of creat- 
ing 3 in its stead a phantastical world where everything 
appears adventurous and nothing occurs in a natural 
way 4 . 

Superstition partly arises 6 from ignorance, but partly 
also from a lively imagination, shaping, inventing and 
transforming 6 the world according to its pleasure. 
Sometimes it originates 7 in a pusillanimous spirit which 
dreads everything surrounding it * as dangerous, some- 
times 9 from an enthusiastically 4 ° sensitive mind that 
would like to animate everything and give it signifi- 
cance * 4 . 

In as much as superstition everywhere likes to see 
and to assume the immediate ' * influence 4 3 of higher 
beings and ascribes to all objects a prophetic signifi- 
cance * *, it incontestably has some elective affinity * 5 
with poetry, being itself 46 a species of poem. On the 
other hand 4 7 , poetry may easily confer 4 8 fresh strength 
upon superstition, if its real character 40 and its true 
aim be mistaken. * ° p. f. Andllon. 



36. FANATICISM •*. 

To godlessness, fanaticism is opposed**. It is easy 
to comprehend and to show its characteristics* 3 . It 

1 8<ui$ getrennt bafUfct. 2 ucrfennt. 3 inn . . . . ju crf$affcn. 4 natut* 
(i$. 5 to arise, (trtcmnun. • wc($e .... mebeft, erbi$tet unb urn* 

faafft. 7 fcalb ru&tt (i (ft. tt toad tyn untgtbt. » 6alb. * ° fttvat* 

muif$. * ' unb 6ebeuttnb utacftcn nio$tr. 1J immediate, uumittd&ar. 
1 3 (Simvixt un$. l * #c beutfamfdt. * * ©a Jfoen»anbtf*aft. « * unb ifl 
fel&f*. 17 fcimmcber. * 8 oerUtycn (with dative). "SBcfen. 20 tt>emtman 
. . . . bcrfcmtt. 

11 tie Bfytvaxmtxti, 22 to oppose, cntaea,enfefetn. t3 tyre Jtenn* 
$eid>cn finb Icify aufjufaffcn uu* autya^t&tu. 
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arises 4 from a blind belief gone astray * and opposed 
to the dignity of human nature. Instead of going 3 with 
the understanding as far as it is given to man, fanati- 
cism disdains 4 and scoffs at 6 it. Instead of conceding ° 
to reason what is its due 7 , and then in all humility re- 
signing itself 8 to faith, fanaticism calumniates reason, 
denying it • all capacity for arriving * ° at the truth. In- 
stead of cheerfully 4 * acting in the world of percep- 
tible 49 , explicable ** things, fanaticism lays no great 
value upon active virtue, but solely * l and alone upon 
feelings, prayers and spiritual ecstasies 15 . Instead of 
being convinced ' 6 that no man can attain to superna- 
tural gifts or arrive n at a real union with God and 
the supernatural world, fanaticism deludes itself with 
the notion of 18 possessing, or of being able to pos- 
sess * 9 , such gifts, and boasts in haughty humility of a 
more intimate exclusive intercourse * ° with God. In- 
stead of considering the law of God as the polar star 
of human life, and of having it always before its eyes * ', 
in order, through it, to find its way * * in the per- 
plexity of affairs and in the tumult of passion, fanati- 
cism sets its dimmed, obscure, wild feelings above the 
law, subordinates * * the most positive, the most sacred 



1 to arise, entfpringen. * au8 einem trrc ge(eitcten, Blinbcn . . . ®iau* 
6nt. 3 flatt . . . ju ge$en. 4 to disdain, t)Cif$ma(en. * to scoff at, tocr* 
(&(ncit. 6 einjuraumen. 7 roa8 tyr gcfcu(rt. 8 ftdj . . . (ituugefcen. 9 unb 
forfeit ijr . . . ab. * ° ju gclangcn. * x mit Stognftgeii. * * perceptible, 
n>at)nur)m6ar. l 3 explicable, erf (ar(i<$. * 4 efojig. * 5 ecstasy, 95er* 
giitfung. *• iifcetjcugt ju fcin. 17 bag feitt 2Rcnf# . . . gclangcn tonne 
(the verbs attain and arrive are both comprised in »gffangen")* 
>8 roa(nt. ltt tjciljaftlg ju fein ofcer roerbm ju C'6mun. so intercourse, 

©etfc Jr. ai iw Huge. * * flc$ ju ericntitcn. 23 to subordinate^ 

untcrcrbnen. 
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duties to its supposed higher calling treating the same 
merely as a means which it can and must sacrifice to 
its self-created aim. p. F. AntiUon. 

37. PITY. 

Boundless compassion with all living beings is the 
firmest and most reliable 4 pledge * for good moral con- 
duct 3 and needs no casuistry. Whoever is penetrated 
with it, will assuredly injure no one, circumvent k no 
one, give pain 5 to no one ; he will rather have indul- 
gence with every one, pardon every one, help every 
one, as much as he is able, and all his actions will 
bear the impress G of justice and love of human kind. 
On the other hand, let us once try to say "This man 
is virtuous, but he knows not pity." Or, "He is an 
unjust and malicious person ; nevertheless 7 he is very 
compassionate 8 ," — and the contradiction will be felt •. 
Taste is various 9 ; but I know of no more beautiful 
petition than that with which the ancient Hindoo plays 
conclude. It is the following ,0 : " May all living beings 
remain free from pain!" Arthur Schopenhauer. 



IV. - DIALOGUE FORM. 

38. CONFIDENTIAL DISCOURSE « « BETWEEN 
AN INKSTAND AND A BUCKET 1 *. 

An old learned inkstand once stood in a yard to be 
scoured 43 . Then a new shining bucket spake to it 

1 reliable, ft^er. * SSiirge. 3 fur ba8 ffttH^c SBc$l»fr$altcn. 4 *c« 
efintratyigtn. 6 rot(e t$un. • ©cprage. 7 jcbo$. ° toirfe . . . ffifcl&ar. 
9 mf&tben. '« c& fautet. 

4fffpra$. " SafTctclmei. ** to acout, \ty\xt\xu 
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making a low bow: "Ah! how thou art to be envied, 
learned inkstand! Whilst 1 the greatest minds are 
writing out of thee their immortal works, there are 
only 2 the geese, the horses, the pigs, the dogs and 
cats coming to drink 3 out of me ". — "Don't let that 
grieve 4 thee," replied the inkstand with a sullen mien," 
if my fate were better known 8 to thee, thou wouldst 
consider ° thyself happy and not envy me." — "How ! " 
replied the bucket with amazement 7 , are they 8 not the 
poets, the philosophers, the painters, the musicians that 
make use of 9 thee over 10 their divine creations, but 
what purpose 44 do I serve?" — "Oh! thou art greatly 
in error 18 , silly water -bucket thou 43 !" scolded the 
black inkstand," if thou didst but see them 1 4 , as I 
do, in their unguarded hours when they are often worse 
than the irrational beasts. Do but listen : only recently 1 5 
such a divine poet, just as he was singing gentleness * c , 
threw a glass at the head of his poor servant, because 
he had been so impudent as to remind him of his wages. 
Bather would I then have listened 47 to the geese than 
to his angry words 48 . And now 49 the musicians; 
"ah * ° ! they are indeed * 4 a warlike people ! When 
they appear to be melting away in the sweetest har- 
monies, they are just then persecuting each other and 
are biting and scratching worse than cats and dogs.*' — 
"But," here the bucket interposed 44 , "but the philoso- 
phers ! " — "Yes," the inkstand continued in its wrath," 

1 trafcrcnb. * Commcn mir. 3 $u fanfen. 4 (a§ . . . . fcefummern. 6 6c« 

fawnt. 6 pretfen. 7 toern>unbert. 8 e8 (see Gr. § 286). • fid? Bebie* 

tun. »°fcei. ll tt)cju. * 2 in flregem 3rtt6um. 13 btt t$Bric$ter SSaffcr* 
rimer. 14 fa^cf* bu fie nut. ,5 crj* mttlic$. 16 ba er gerabe bit 6a«ft* 
tnutfc befang. 17 ba Jatte i$ fic6er . .. . jugefcbrt. 18 JReben (sing. iRebc). 
19 unb nun flar. *°a%. 2, ba8 ffl (indeed, not ttrostata&Y ** x * 
interpose, cinfalten. 
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the philosophers are just the right sort of people * ; 
while they seem absorbed * in the deepest mysteries of 
the divinity, thou canst not believe * what frivolous, 
selfish , cold people they are 4 , and how they surpass 
the horses in obstinacy." — "However," good-naturedly s 
replied 6 the bucket, "of the painters thou certainly 7 
knowest nothing bad 8 ?" — "The painters," retorted* 
the inkstand, "are no better than the others, while they 
are drawing the most sacred pictures on paper ' °, they 
are living the unholiest lives and are digging 4 * as in 
rivalry 4 ' with the pigs among rubbish 13 . — Ah! 
didst thou see everything as I see it, thou wouldst not 
envy me. How gladly would * 4 I give up i& my place 
to thee." Who knows how long the learned old ink- 
stand would still have given vent 4 G to its ill hu- 
mour 4 7 ; but the servant ' 8 now came and with rough 
hands washed it clean in the bucket 49 , and took it up 
to the study 90 of her master: but the bucket thought 
within itself * ' : "That is, on my faith **! such an 
old, rusty, dust - covered recluse * 3 and ink-spotter * 4 
whom the sun never shines upon * 5 , that looks upon the 
world just as black as himself May heaven pardon him 
for his evil speech! Now he has blackened 46 me my- 
self with his black gall. Guido Gbrres. 

1 flnb mix efecn bie rcdjtcn. 2 fid? . . . §u toerfenfen f$einen. 3 bit gUufcjl 
c8 nid&t. 4 lt>a8 ba8 fur . . . finb. 5 gutmiit&ig. e to reply, Derfc&cn (or 
entgegnen, or ertotbern). 7 beefy. * nidjtfc @$(immc8. 9 to retort, ent* 
gegnen. * ° auf bad $apier bafcinjeidjnen. 1 • to dig, tv'nfjUn. i * uni bie 
©ette. I3 i« ben Meien (bran). 14 imperfect of „w off en". ,5 o6trcten. 
1 ° to give vent, tf lift uia$cn (perfect conditional). * 7 Uimtut(. * 8 bie 
Wat*. ,9 (f inter. 20 3tubirjiuimcr. * l 6ei ft<$. * a utchtcr Itcu. **cin* 
gerojieter, jhm&fcebetfter £tufcen&ocfer. 24 Untcnffetffer. **to shine 
upon, beftyincn. 26 to blacken, anf^iuarjcn. 
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39. THE DEATHS'. 

Baron de Hinz * had just been presuming to such 
an extent upon the belief 3 of an assembly with stories 
of which he said he had been an eye-witness 4 , that 
several persons present 5 expressed their doubts loudly 6 . 
This the narrator considered as an offence to himself 7 
and fought for 8 the truth of his statements • only the 
more zealously as Major Johnson took his part 40 . At 
this last incident * 4 people wondered not a little because 
the major justly maintained the reputation of especial 
intelligence 4 * and love of truth. They were even more 
amazed 4 3 when he spoke as follows * * : 

Indeed 4 5 I must share 4 G the indignation of the 
baron de Hinz, in as much as frequently nothing looks 
more improbable than the truth. My own experience 
may here serve as a proof 47 . As I was still studying 
at Jena, I once drove with a good friend, the baron 
Zitzerling, over to Weimar in order to visit the theatre, 
where the Maid of Orleans was just being represented 4 •'. 
Mad me Wolf had the principal part 4 ° and was playing 
it so excellently that several times 1 broke forth into 
loud admiration* . That annoyed the baron whose 
particular inclination for some other actress would not 
allow him to acknowledge the superiority * 4 of the uni- 
versally valued * * artiste. We got * 3 into a dispute. 

1 bie SlobeSfdtte. * £crr Don $ing. 3 (atte fo efcett ben ®(au6en 
.... bergefialt in ?lnfpiu$ gen om men. * et . . . < ftugenjeuge gemefen 
friit rooflte. 5 ^nwefenbe. 6 to express loudly, (aut tterben (affctt. 7 bet 
tfrjStfer frtrit ft($ baburcfc fur fceleibigt. 8 to fight for, Dcrfe^ten. 9 state- 
ment, $ortrag. 10 auf feine 8cite trat. lx uhtx (efetctcS. ! * (£inft$t. 
13 man jiauntc t>ottenb8. 14 a(S er fi$ enblidf alfo »crnc&men lie§. 
15 in bet $&at. ,c fflecfy flegen. 17 jum $e(eo,e. 18 to represent, auf* 

fii&ren. > 9 $auptiotte. *°ba§ i$ gang (aut batiiba iu $ta<wM9&t» 

rung auSfcad}. ** llcbcrgcwify. ** vfriued, fetVtyorifct. ** to %j&v* ^\ti£^« 
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We proceeded to * the neighbouring park. Favoured 
by the full moon the duel commenced, and I shot the 
baron dead. — "But," began one * of the assembly, 
"where did you get the fire-arms from all at once 3 ? " 

"No interruption now, if 1 may beg of you * ! " 
said the Major rather angrily 5 . Let me speak out 8 ! 
In the end 7 everything will be cleared up 8 . — I there- 
fore shot, as I have already said 9 , the baron Zitzer- 
ling dead. That circumstance compelled me so much 
the more l ° not only speedily 4 * to leave Weimar, but 
Saxony, in as much as the Zitzerlings are, as is well 
known ! *, a very ancient family. 

"An ancient family?" some one 13 asked. 

"Yes indeed * A ! — But if I am to finish * 5 , I de- 
cline ! c all interruptions once for all * 7 , as the conclu- 
sion will surely completely * 8 fill up every gap 4 ° in 
the story." 

Surprised * ° at this expression evidently bordering 
on incivility 41 , the company looked at each other; yet 
the major did not seem to notice anything of it**, and 
henceforth addressed himself* 3 solely to* 4 the baron 
de Hinz with his narrative. 

"1 hastened back to Jena, packed up * 5 in the great- 
est hurry, and travelled with pOvSt horses to the Aus- 

1 wit fudjten .... auf. 2 au8. 3 mo famcn 3&nm bum fog(ei$ bie 
^$tt§g(tt>c$rc (et. (The mode of address is here by the third per- 
son of the plural ; see Gr. page 62, foot-note). 4 irftm i$ Bitten 
barf. 5 nid)t o$ne Itnroittcn. 6 Saffen @ie mi$ aufftebett (finish speak- 
ing). 7 am C5nbe (but „im Slnfange"). 8 ttitb jic$ MeB Don feitp flit* 
ben. 9 »ie ftyon erjatyft. 10 fccnnum foment. ! * ftyfeunigft. 12 6cfannt* 
tic$. I3 eincr. 14 ja roofcl. 15 boc$ tuenn f# auSreben fott. 16 fo tocrfcitte 
<4 inir. 17 ein fur attentat. "trtaio,. "£ittfe. *» beftetttbet. a * titer 
ticfe an tie offenbavt UnfcofttdjttU ^uvfavU'lUufctttu^ **ba»on. **to 
address oneself, Jul) itttnbttt. **au. **to^^x^, vx\v»mw%iflL\^ 
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trian states. Scarcely arrived at Vienna, I went 4 to * 
the Apollo Hall s , only just then become fashionable. But 
my wonder at the good carrying out * of the strange 
idea, which was the foundation of this new institution 5 , 
had not yet expressed itself in- words 6 , when a young 
man worked his way most incivilly 7 through the nume- 
rous assembly and half out of breath addressed me thus 8 : 

"1 beg your pardon 9 , are you not Mr. Johnson?" 

"At your service * ° ." 

"Did you not shoot, the baron Zitzerling in duel, 
at Weimar ?" 

"Your servant 1 1 ?" 

"The baron Zitzerling was 1 * my brother; 1 intend 
to avenge his death and request 4 3 you to come * 4 to- 
morrow morning at four o'clock with pistols to the 
Prater: 9 

"Very well 1 5 !" said I. I rode there next morning, 
found my opponent at the 4 6 entrance and followed him 
to a somewhat secluded avenue * 7 . We took up the 
pistols * * and 1 shot him dead. 

It was certainly * 9 very annoying * ° to me to be 
obliged on account of this occurrence, so soon to leave 
beautiful Vienna. But my safety required it. In order 
however to avoid as much as possible 94 similar inter- 
ruptions, I this time proposed * * to myself at once * 8 a 
more distant journey; I sped through * 4 a part of Italy 

1 to go, fldj feegefctn. 2 in. 3 ben bontalB erfl 2Robe gerooibenen Styoflos 
faal. 4 Sludfiifrmtg. 5 roc($e bee neuen 3ln jtaft ju ©runbe lag. 6 mat 
nod) ntc^t ju Sorte gefommen. 7 re$t nnattia,. 8 a(8. 9 um 33ei« 
ftefeung. 10 ju bicnen. 1 1 aufjuroarten. 12 perfect tense. > 3 to re- 
quest, erfnfyn. l * fidj . . . einjupnben. ! * f$en. * ■ ant. * 7 »Mee. 
18 wit naftmen bie $ij!o(en jut $anb. 19 aaerbing8. 20 empftob(i($. 

2 * mBg(i$ jl. 1 2 badjte id; bieSmat. 2 3 fogleidj. 2 * to speed ttawag^ 
lux$fHegat, 
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and only permitted myself some repose in Rome. One 
day standing admiringly, before the cascade of Tivoli, 
a young man suddenly taps me on the shoulders and 
asks: — 

"Your pardon, are you not Mr. Johnson?" 

"At your service!" 

"Did you not in a duel shoot two barons Zitzerling, 
one at Weimar, the other at Vienna?" 

"Your servant!" 

"The barons Zitzerling were 1 my brothers; I in- 
tend * to avenge their death , and request you to fight 
with me yonder close by 3 ." 

"Very well*!" said I and followed him. We took 
up the pistols and I shot him dead. 

After this 5 I went 6 to Paris. But visiting 7 the 
museum there on the second day, a young man joins 
me 8 and inquires : — 

"Your pardon, are you not Mr. Johnson?" 

"At your service." 

"Did you not shoot in duel three barons Zitzerling, 
one at Weimar, one at Vienna, and one at Rome?" 

"Your servitor!" 

"The barons Zitzerling were my brothers; I intend 
to avenge their death and request you to see me with 
pistols this afternoon, at the stroke of three o'clock at 
the end of the Bois de Boulogne 9 ." 

"Very well," said I, and rode there in the afternoon. 



1 perfect tense. * to intend, benfen. 3 ftdj bort in bet SRaJe mit mit 
ju f#ie§en. * f#on. 5 $ietauf. 6 to go, rcifcn. 7 aflein »ie i$ . . . 
fcefudje. * gefettt fi$ au$ fa on . . . ju mil. 9 fldj biefcn fta$mittag 
6$(ag brei \tfx am Gnbe bed bois de Boulogne mit $iflo(tn eta* 
Siifinben. 
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My opponent had already arrived * ; we • took up the 
pistols and I shot him dead. 

In as much as it could not be my object 1 to send 
still more Zitzerlings into the other world, I resolved, 
hoping 3 to be quite safe in my native country 4 from * 
the relatives of those already perished 6 , to leave the 
continent altogether; I therefore went 7 to Calais, em- 
barked and arrived safely • in Dover. In reality 9 it 
also appeared * ° as if the relations n or at least their 
knowledge of my differences with the family did not 
extend 4 * as far as 43 London; for I lived here some ' 
time quite undisturbed 4 * by the Zitzerlings. Once how- 
ever as I was engaged at Lloyd's coffee-rooms at a 
game of chess 4 5 , I accidentally looked up 4 6 and be- 
came so confused 1 7 through a young man opposite who 
did not cease staring at me for a moment 4 8 , that I 
made 4 9 a false move in consequence and my whole 
otherwise excellent game became imperilled * ° . 

"Sir," said * 4 I jumping up, "why do you stare at 
me thus incessantly * * ? " 

"Your pardon," said he, "are you not Mr. Johnson?" 

"At your service/' • 

"Did you not shoot in duel four barons Zitzerling, 
one at Weimar, one at Vienna, one at Some and one 
in Paris?" 



1 roar f$on bet. 2 ba wit nfdjtS I ax an Kegen f ennte. 3 in bee #offs 
nuna,-. 4 $eimat(. 5 »or. 6 bet fcereftS Umgetommenen. 7 to go, fldj 
bt^tbtn. 'gliicflidj. 9 in bcr 2$at. 10 to appear, fc$einen ("erf($ek 
nen, " to make one's appearance). ' ' bic 93ertt>cmbtfc$aft. i * present 
conjunctive of roefc$en. 1 3 Gi8. 1 4 imangefccfcten. * 5 aft mid) tbtn 
. . . tint ^axtffit S$a$ 6efd^aftigt. 1 6 to look up, in bie $'6(e Wcf en. 
1 7 unb roerbe fo inc. 1 8 bet feine flatten Mu^m nic$t toon mix roenbet. 
19 present tense of tfyim. *°rooru6er meine ganje, bQUu^i^^v ^ 
tyavttye in totjaft gerictfy. * l present tense. aa wa* ^wxtti^Aitte^ . . .«*« 
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"Your servant !" 

"The barons Zitzerling were my brothers; I intend 
to avenge their death. Come out with me into the 
open 4 in order to shoot with me*." 

46 Very well I " said 1, "only my game of chess is 
not yet finished. Let us therefore settle 3 this trifle * 
here at once!" 

He consented *. 1 go with him into a distant room, 
take up the pistol, he also, and — " 

"And shoot him dead?" at once interrupted Baron 
de Hinz smiling, just as the major sneezed. 

"No, pardon me," he answered, "he 6 shot 7 me dead." 

This story had 8 the desired effect; the braggart , 
tormented by general laughter, soon after took his de- 
parture in perfect silence. Fr. Laun. 

40. A DISCOURSE OF THF GODS**. 

Jupiter. Juno. 

Jupiter (half sitting, half reclining, upon a conch strewed with 
roses). Juno (sitting at his feet). 

Jupiter. And this is all, dear Juno, you have to 
ask 11 of me? You might have demanded 1 * something 
impossible, and I should have tried, to please you, 
whether it might not be rendered * * possible. 

Juno. You are very galant 4i , Jupiter. — I shall 
never expect you to do anything that is unfair 4 5 . 

Jupiter. The kings and nobility have always be- 
longed to your department, and the least you can expect 
— * — 

1 inS gteic. * urn flcfc mit mix ju f^te gen. 3 afctfyun. 4 ^agatette. 
5 tx mar'd jufrtebcn. 6 ber. 7 perfect tense. 8 to have, t(un. 9 $iuf* 
f$neibct. 

1 ° tin ©Sttergefcra^. * l fca,e$ren. « 2 $attefi . . . forfcern fenmn. 
tJ ju madjen fet. 14 galant. ** tttoa* UxtoSSc^ft \wn&V*» 
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of my tenderness is, that I permit you to work 4 
unimpeded within your own circle. 

Juno. Neither * do my wishes extend s any further. 
For in as much as I know your principles on that mat- 
ter 4 , it would indeed be asking too much if I were to 
desire that you yourself should take a somewhat more 
lively interest 5 in the kings. 

Jupiter. As I perceive, you think 1 am strongly 
inclining to the popular side 6 ? There may be something 
in that 7 ; but in reality * it is done merely • because it 
is one of the maxims of government always to side with 
those 40 who in the end will prove themselves in the 
right 4 * . The present time is not favorable to the shep- 
herds of nations l * / it is now the turn of the people 4 s , 
and I very much apprehend, my love, I shall do but 
little for yourself and your clients, when I swear to you, 
that 1 will place no impediments in the way of the 
measures which you will take for their benefit. 

Juno. I hope * 4 we have not as yet come to that 
strait 46 that the inhabitants of the earth 16 , in order to 
be independent of us, need but fancy 17 we have no 
more power over them! 

Jupiter. As I have said 4 8 , you may try it, I shall 
leave your hands free ; only I see beforehand that, as 4 ° 
matters stand, you will derive * ° little pleasure from it * 4 . 

Juno. I would rather you should not see * ■ before 

hand. If I were suspicious * 3 — 

1 mitfat. * au$ . . . ni$t. * ge(en. 4 bermaligen (Dtimtfafee. 5 btdj 
. . . annefmen fedtefi. « SBottefeite. t an bee 6a4e, ,,'iiit ©runbe. 
9 fcIoB barum. 10 ju benen ju treten. "9icd)t befaften. 12 $ alters 
(ittcn. f 3 bie ftetye if* nun an ben mittxn. 1 4 $offent(i($. 1 5 mit 
unS no$ ni#t fo mit gefommen, * 6 Grtfrettofaei. ,7 fl<$ nut ein* 
Bilbcti bntften, "wfc gefagt. * • f omit. *°$afon. ** baton, 22 ^ 
sent condition*!. **argll)3fiiif$. 
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and grown strong enough to shake off the yoke of ancient 
prejudices and delusive notions '. Nations in short have 
tljeir childhood as well as individuals; and as long as 
they are as ignorant, as weak and as unreasonable as 
children, they must also be treated as children, and go- 
verned by blind obedience to an authority that owes 
them no responsibility. But nations remain, just as little 
as individuals, always children. It is a crime against 
nature to wish to preserve them in a perpetual child- 
hood through violence* or deception or, as ordinarily, 
through both : but it is at once 3 madness 4 and crime 
to treat them still like children when they have already 
become men 5 . 

Juno. I willingly concede * to you, Jupiter, that a 
high degree of culture requires a different mode of 
governing 7 from that * which is the most appropriate 
for a people still quite barbarous, or for one still con- 
tinuing in the first epoch of its civilization 9 . But all the 
sages of the earth will never push matters so far 40 that 
ten millions of men forming * 4 together a nation should 
have at their head * * two millions of Epamitiondases and 
Epicteteses * 3 ; and thus, what Ulysses says, will ever 
remain true: — 

"All of us cannot govern, we other Achaians* 4 : 
The rule of the many is good for nothing! let one 
be ruler, one only be king!" 

Jupiter. Dear wife do not touch this chord any more, 
if 1 may beg of you * * ! I know best how matters stand : 

1 SMnfcegriffc. * (Setvalt. 3 jitglei*. 4 Unftmt. * &tt Vtannern gc 
tcift flnb. 6 to concede, sugefcen. 7 ju regieren. •«(« biejenige, 
°9i(bung. 10 wtrben e8 trie fo toeit fetingen. il bie . . . au8raac$en. 
**&pfye. "(fyaminonbafte wfo tt^ittttttt "uric anbcat *$ajer. 
i5 wenn i% Bitten batf. 
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but even were it as you say, the people would never- 
theless be badly served f if the kings had no one above 
themselves but* me. I should be obliged to remind 
them of it every moment with thunder and lightning, 
or they would govern exactly as if no Jupiter were 
above* them, and even if they were every morning to 
sacrifice to me whole hecatombs * in their own persons 
and with the greatest solemnities. 

Juno. Neither 5 do I wish 6 that religion should be 
the only thing 7 which they must respect. 

Jupiter (rather excited). The worst kings will always 
respect us the most *. It is exactly they who have raised 
the great Ulyssean doctrine 9 , that kings derive their scep- 
tre from me, to one of the first articles of faith * ° and 
who render it the basis * * of that blind submission which 
the people are to make the most sacred of their duties'*. 

Juno. But I say they are to govern according to 
laws the aim of which is the universal good 4 3 1 

Jupiter. The universal good I — A beautiful word I— 
And who is to give them the laws? 

Juno. Oh, Themis has long since published them to 
the whole earth * A ! Where is there a people so barbarous 
that the general laws of justice and equity should be 
unknown to them? 

Jupiter, You really pretend to be too innocent < * 
my child! — And if you now permit the kings and their 
tools or vice-versa * 6 , the domineering courtiers and ser> 

1 fo)(ea)t bomft 8f fcclfen feta- * M. * Met. 4 gonje $efatomBen etfer* 
ten. 5 au$ . . . Ja ni$t. 6 to wish, rceflcn. 7 "thing", not expressed. 
8 comparative superlative, see Gr. § 261. . • Gtatntofafe. "(ftfatt* 
feritfiarttfri. u auf ifrt grtinben. "Me mem bent Sotte gut (eiligfiett 
after $fii$ten mt$t. "fea& genuine £e(te. "(ft&tatau v *«$a* 
ftcUft £ia) au$ gar jit imfaulbia,. "umfctUVft* 
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vants and their obedient tools, the kings, in spite of 
ancient Themis and her weather-beaten l laws, to govern 
nevertheless but arbitrarily and — because they have the 
power for it and can be made accountable to no one — 
do as much evil as they please or (which to the people, 
is all the same) permit it to be done, how then? 

Juno. That is just what we must prevent, Jupiter ! 
or for what purpose * should we be in the world ? 

Jupiter. We? — Well s , certainly 4 , my love, there you 
are in the right 1 Only that sensible people 5 among man- 
kind look on 6 the matter from another side. We man- 
kind, think they, are in the end ' after all the only ones 
that have suffered from the present rule of the world 8 ! 
we can help ourselves; therefore we will help ourselves! 
Whoever relies upon 9 others doing for him what he 
himself can do, and which concerns 10 no one more 
than himself, will ever be badly served 1 4 . 

Juno. How you talk! If mankind below there should 
hear you talking * * in this way. — 

Jupiter. But 1 3 we are talking between ourselves, my 
child ! If we should not see clearly ! — In the meanwhile, 
I should not mind if all men knew that I for myself 
always side with that one 4 4 who does his duty. I have 
nothing whatever against people growing wiser. There 
was a time when they did me the undeserved honour of 
laying * 5 to 1 6 my account every misfortune which lighten- 
ing brought about * 7 among them , and heaven knows 

1 weather-beaten, Derwfttert. * roofut. 8 nun ja. 4 frei(i$. 5 hit Set* 
niinftigen. 6 anfe(en. 7 boc$ am Gnbe. 8 mtter bem 6i8(trigen SSeft* 
tegimente. 9 ftdj barauf »cda§t, ba§ . . . I0 unb tuoran . . . gefegen if*. 
1 * to serve, fcebtenen. 1 8 teben gotten. 1S ja (in this sense the adverb 
,ia" can never stand at the head of a &entot&e •, see Gr. § 2SS). ' 4 mit 
tern. **$u fe$en. l6 auf. xl to Ymnfc aWofc, mtotynu 
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what nonsense I was often obliged to listen to 4 when- 
ever the lightning descended into my own temple, or 
passed * over a number of rogues in order to strike some 
innocent person. Now, since the brave north American 
Franklin invented the lightning conductors, and since 
people know that metals, lofty trees, steeples and such 
like, are natural conductors, my thunderbolts are dreaded 
less and less, without my taking it into my head 3 to 
grow jealous about it. 

Juno. We are insensibly subsiding 4 into moralising, 
dear Jupiter. — 

Jupiter. And morals 8 , you think, have nothing to 
do with politics 6 ? 

Juno. Not exactly that: I only think that politics 
have their own morals, and what is a rule of right for 
subjects is not always so 7 for monarchs. 

Jupiter. I remember 8 the time when I thought so 
likewise; it is a very comfortable and pleasant way of 
thinking for kings: but, times are changing, my love! 

Juno. If we but remain firm, there will certainly 
be no trouble 9 . 

Jupiter. Listen, Juno! You know that I possess the 
privilege * ° of seeing a little further in advance 4 4 than 
you others. Your confident tone compels me to it 4 *, 
to disclose to you more than I at first intended 43 . 

Juno. And what mystery can that be to which you 
look so ominously 4 * ? 

Jupiter. Everything, my dear Juno, is subject to 

1 mix . . . fagen (ajfett mufjte. s to pass, toeglaufcn. 8 o(ne bafj mix 
einftefe. 4 to subside, tommeit. * bfe 2Rcta(. * $o(itit. 7 fei e& 
nidjt. 8 to remember, tvfjfen. 9 fo (at e8 toot (cine 9lot(. 10 $ot« 
te#t. ll wetter »cttoart8. 12 baju. 13 to intend, 3&Wsx& \\V*.. 
14 tag £>u fo Menttidj baju au&fte^ft. 
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the everlasting law of change s . It ia now the turn 
of* monarchies, and (softly*) — our turn* is also in- 
clining 9 to its end. The damage will not be great; it 
was really but 6 patchwork, 

Juno. You are speaking in a dream, Jupiter. 

Jupiter. Uranus and Gaa ruled first; then came the 
empire of SaturnusI The latter made room for mine 
—and now — 

Juno. And now?— I hope you do not intend to give 
up your empire to the legislative assembly at Paris? 

Jupiter (with extreme coldness 7 ). And now — the empire 
of Nemesis has arrived 8 . 

Juno. The empire of Nemesis? 

Jupiter. The empire of Nemesis/ So tells me a very 
ancient oracle 9 , long forgotten by gods and men alike, 
issued 4 ° by Themis when she was still in possession of 
the Delphian soil and which 1 recently 14 again re- 
membered. 

u When," says the oracle, * after a long revolution l * 
of centuries there will be an empire on the earth in 
which * 3 the tyranny of kings , the insolence * 4 of the 
great and the oppression of the people will keep an 
equal pace with the culture of all the capacities of men, 
and both at last will be so near their highest summit, 
that in one moment the eyes of all the oppressed will 
be opened 4 8 and all arms raised * 6 for vengeance: then 
the inexorable but ever just Nemesis, her diamond bridle 

_i — ■ ■ ■ ■ ----- — , — , — , . — ^ — 

1 change, $8e$fe(. * tit ffletye if* nun an. 8 leife. 4 Me ttnferige. 
* to incline, neigcn, to be used in the reflexive form. 9 bo$ nnr. 
'au&crfl fa(t. § to arrire, fciDfttomnun. 9 eia m altcg . . . Drafet. 
10 Don flc$ ga6. "in biefen £agen. »* Uim»&i&uttg. l * worin. 
i4 :ltebimutt. . »*to be opened, $$ cftuut. 16 to be raised, fi$ 
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in one hand , her accurately measuring scales * in the 
other, will descend upon the throne of Olympus, to 
humble the proud, to raise the oppressed, and to exercise 
a severe right of retribution * upon every criminal who 
has trodden the rights of humanity under foot, and in the 
delirium * of his insolence would know of no other laws 
than the extravagant demands of his passions and whims. 
Content to govern under her, Jupiter himself will be 
nothing more than the executor 4 of the laws which she 
will give to the nations of the earth; a more golden 
age than the Saturnian will then extend over the in- 
numerable races of better men, universal harmony will 
make one single family of them, and mortality alone 
will be the difference between the happiness of the in- 
habitants of the earth and of Olympus." 

Juno (laughing). Really that sounds magnificent 5 , 
Jupiter! — And you believe in this lovely poet's dream 6 , 
and are resolved, as it appears, with your hands in 
your lap to wait for its realization 7 ? 

Jupiter (seriously). I am resolved to submit to the 
only power that is above me; and if you would listen 
to good advice, you would follow my example, and 
quietly let come what nevertheless will come, though all 
of us should forget ourselves so far as to wish 8 to 
prevent it. 

Juno. Oh certainlv I shall let come what I cannot 
prevent! But why on that account remain inactive? 
Why, out of love for an old oracle, resign the power 
we once for all possess, before its proper time, and not 

1 i&r baarfaatf meffenbe* SWaJ. 2 $ersc(tungftre$t. 3 2aume(. 4 $ofc 
jw&ct. 5 fca8 Wing* ja (cn(i$. • Didjtertraum. *bi« <£i$kQtan%V%» 
f fib fit ab$uwMtcn. *$u tuoflcn. 
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rather exert all our strength to raise a dam against 
the advancing wave of rebellion and the rage * for 
governing * with which the people are possessed 3 ? I 
insist upon my old Homeric oracle "The rule of the 
many is good for nothing!" The nations are to enjoy 
the advantages of freedom under a paternal govern- 
ment; nothing can be more equitable; but they shall 
not govern themselves, shall not cast off 4 the indis- 
pensable yoke of conditions 5 and of duties , and wish 
to introduce an equality which does not exist in the 
nature of man or of things, and which can render the 
deceived happy in the moment of intoxication alone, in 
order to let them feel their misery only the more ter- 
ribly on awaking 6 . 

Jupiter. Be easy 7 , my most beloved 8 ! Nemesis 
and Themis will know how to find the right measure 
for all that is now yet being done too muck or too 
little or too one-sidedly. 

Juno. As yet, I do not intend to give up to another 9 
my share in the government of the world l ° ; I still 
feel courage within me to preside * * over my office 
myself, and if you are always on the side of those 
who do their duty, I promise you my approbation 1 *. 
At any rate 1 3 , I have your word that you will not 
work against me * * ? 

Jupiter. And I swear to you by the diamond bridle 
of Nemesis that I will keep it, as long as you con- 
tinue * 5 wise enough to apply a bridle to yourself 4 6 . 

1 23ut&. * the supine (see Gr. § 27). s tf e f n tf e ^(fer gefafren 
ffab. 4 aBroerfen. 5 condition, $er$a(tni§. 6 fccim (Srmadjen. 7 un* 
beforgt. 8 33efle. 9 eiuer anbcrn. ! ° s Bc(trcgicrung. * * fcorjujkfccn. 
,s $ri/att. "toemgfieng. "cntgegen axUittn roofleft. "to con- 
tinue, bUibtn. i6 £)ix fe(6jl eineu ^aum atityxUtytxu 
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Do what you think proper, but do not compel me to 
do my duty 1 , my love! 

Juno (embracing him). Let the beautiful Antinous fill 
your large cup 1 with nectar, Jupiter, and take your 
repose 3 ; you shall * be satisfied with me. 

Ch. M. Wieland. 



V.-RHETORICAL FORM. 



41. TRUTH AND RIGHT. 

(A fragment.) 

In the first instance, the essence of humanity reveals 
itself in individuals having become ripe for it and hence 
awakened to a true sense of human life, in that striv- 
ing 5 after truth and right to which everything else c , 
consequently also the striving after the beautiful, phi- 
lanthropy 7 and general usefulness g is indeed ° not sacri- 
ficed, but expressly and purposely made subordinate**. 

Truly 1 1 to recognize the truth and by virtue 4 * of 
this knowledge 4 3 to act, that is to say * 4 , to act rightly, 
is the primary concern 4 * of the true man as such, and 
such an one 46 believes, and hence 17 acknowledges 18 , 
by his mode of thinking and his sentiments 4 9 , by word 
and deed that the striving 80 after truth and right is 
the only thing that is good in and by itself* 1 , without 

1 6$it(bigfeit. 2 <&>$aalt. 3 pflege bet fRufft. 4 £u foajl. 

5 bag ©efen bet 3Henf$(eit cffenfcatt ftc$ . . . jimactyfl in beinjcnU 
gen SBeffreBen. 6 jcbe8 anbere. 7 aSoJK&atigfett. 8 ©emeinmifcigfeit. 
9 $ki>ar. 10 to make subordinate, untetotbnen. * * toajt^aftig. 12 <n 
fltaft. « 3 tftfenntni§. 14 ba« W$t. * 8 Hnaeteaettfeit. ,6 btefet. 
17 ba$et. 18 to acknowledge, Befemien. 19 £eniatt iinb (Seftnnung, 
20 baS Btxtbtn. 2l in imb but$ fid) \ttf>u. 
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exception 1 , an( l under all circumstances; the only thing 
which by no accident can either he given or taken away, 
which can be increased by no liberality of nature or 
fortune, and diminished by no niggardness of either*; 
the only thing to which all gifts of nature and of chance 3 
owe their true worth, and by which the entire scale A of 
what is desirable and worth knowing 5 , is determined; 
the only thing constituting 6 the aim of all aims, the 
final aim 7 , to which enjoyment and labour, possessions * 
and industry 9 , art and science, — if all these 10 are not 
to be abused — must be subjected as being but so many 
means * 4 ; the only thing through which real well-be- 
ing * * is secured 1 3 for man, every misfortune rendered 
harmless and wholesome, and every happiness raised to 
blissfulness 4 * ; the only thing by which man becomes 
directly 4 5 conscious of his affinity with the thinking 
first Being 4 6 , by which he recognizes in the creator 
and ruler 4 7 of the universe 4 8 his father and in the 
rational inhabitants of all celestial bodies 49 his brethren; 
the only thing in the end t0 by which, in his mortality 14 , 
is opened to him, as a dweller of this earth, a sure and 
bright prospect of * * a life beyond * s the grave, which 
to him has already commenced here below * 4 by virtue 
of 15 the true, and just on that account* 6 , eternal love 
of truth and right. 

1 o$ne afle 3lu8na(me. s meter gegeben, no$ genemmen . . . unb bur$ 
feine tfatg&ett toon fcetben uerminbert werbcn farm. 3 chance, (SHfitf. 
4 ©tufenleitet. * bed 23nnf$en8ttett(en unb SBiffendttmrbfgen. • baft 
. . . auSma^t. 7 dnbjwetf. 8 $ejtfc. 9 ©eweri. 10 biefe« 9lffc«. 
"a(8 61oge9 SRittet. l4 baS n>a$re ©o&lbeftnben. "to secure, $u* 
ftd^evn. » * ©tucffctigfeit. » * unmi«el6ar. » 6 lUwefen. * 7 $e$m* 
f*er. » 8 universe, ©eUatt. » • Se(tf'6tper. 20 enb(i$. * * bei fciner 
&tertti$U\t. "auf. 23 i^f«^- * 4 f*on bteffeiW. "burcfc. **unb 
ebtn taruut. 
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The living conviction, expressed by this enunciation 
of creed, consisting in the agreement of all our feelings 
and conceptions , is the only saving faith 4 of the ripe 
man, the light of life and the warmth of life to his 
immortal spirit * . The conscientious man finds his con- 
victions in his conscience, that is, in that conscious- 
ness 3 which before every other has a real certainty, 
because it obtains direct certitude through the truth which, 
within the same, testifies of itself 4 . The divine founder 
of Christianity has first of all publicly proclaimed that 
conviction in all its purity* and vitality and especially 
comprised it in the utterance 6 u Blessed are the pure 
of heart, for they will see 7 God." Philosophy which 
is no artificial delusion of self-conceit, by no means 
presumes to lay the foundation 8 for this conviction 
which is earlier than itself and which proceeds from 
the feelings of truth to which the conception can only 
be added later 9 . But it is the most peculiar destina- 
tion and the sublimest business of true philosophy to 
guard the feelings of the supernatural against obscura- 
tion and misinterpretation**, scientifically to shew the 
difference of the belief of the conscience from super- 
stition and unbelief, to secure K * the concord of head 
and heart through clear knowledge 11 , and consequently 



1 bie burdj biefeS ©faufcenSfcefenntnig fldj auSfprcdjenbcn, . in bcr 
(£in$efligfeit (unanimity) bet <$efti§(e urtb $egriffe fceftcfcenbe, lefcen* 
bige Ue6erjeugung ift ber affefn feligmad)enbe ©Iau6e. * genitive 
case. 8 ba8 fyeigt, in bemjenigen $etougtfe{u. Moetl e8 bur$ bie 
3Sa$r$eit, bie in bemfetten von fldj fe(6jl jcuget, unmitte(6ar gcroig 
if}. 5 &mtetfeit. e 2lu&f»ri«$. 7 anfaaucn. 8 ju 6egtiinben. 9 erfl 
frinjufommen fann. 10 geg«n bie S&erbuntfung unb SWifjbeutuuv 
1 » <j\fyr ju ftettcn. * 2 (frfemttaf§. 
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to be, not indeed * the foundation *, but the defence 8 
of the one thing 1 needful to mankind 5 . 

AT. L. Reinhold. 



VI. -DESCRIPTIVE FORM. 



42. THE MONASTERY OF ST. MARTIN, 

NEAR PALERMO. 

The monastery of St. Martin 6 in the neighbourhood 
of Palermo belongs to the richer Benedictine establish- 
ments in all Italy. It is situated upon the lofty and 
steep ridge of mountains 7 protecting 8 Palermo on the 
eastern side, in a gloomy 9 naked valley surrounded by 
steep and sterile rocks, and in a climate having * ° more 
of our northern than of Sicily's tepid summer-air. 
The road from Palermo to this monastery is not very 
long, about one and a half (German) miles. At first * ! 
it passes il by * 3 a number of villas and country-seats, 
and nothing is seen * 4 but fruitful gardens, olive plan- 
tations and vineyards. Gradually the road is beginning 
to become hilly * 5 , and soon the views grow very wild. 
We now arrive in a valley inclosed by high rockd" 1 6 
upon which are only seen * 7 a few grass-plots 4 8 , a 
number of aloes and ficus opuntia, and here and there 

'unb fona$ jroar ni$t. 2 ©nutbfefU. s §$it6tt>e(r. 4 be& (Sin en. 

» ba8 bet 3Renf$(eit 9iot( if*. 

6 bag JHopei bed £\ Martin. 7 ©eBirge. 8 bad fccfaiifct. 

9 gloomy, f<$auerii<$. 10 ba8 . . . $at. * l anfana,(i<$. 12 to pass, t>er» 

beigejcn. 18 6ef. 14 active voice with „man\ 15 6eta,fa,t, ,6 Ger- 
man form : "into a by lofty rocks surrounded ralley". * 7 active 
vo/ce with „man". ' 8 grass-plot, QxatoplaV 
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again some olive-trees. The way now begins winding 
up 1 around those rocks; in several places these are 
opening and afford* a splendid view over the fertile 
valley of Palermo, the harbour and the sea; but ar- 
riving up higher 3 , the prospect becomes ever more 
bounded 1 by bare* cliffs, until we 6 reach at last the 
summit of the mountain, a region absolutely sterile 
leading 7 to the yet more melancholy valley in which 
the monastery is situated. This , on the other hand 8 , 
is built with princely splendour, being ° of great extent 
and ornamented with the rarest kinds of marble. The 
rooms of the monks as well as of strangefii are fine 
and comfortable; the passages 10 wide, lofty and so 
long that the eye is almost lost ' * in them. The prin- 
cipal stair-case of the monastery completely resembles 
the famous one of Caserta being only rather smaller. 
It is of Sicilian spotted marble, which for that pur- 
pose 4 * is dug in large flag-stones 4 3 at several estates 
belonging to the monastery. The church is large and 
constructed with noble simplicity; its altars are all of 
the most costly Sicilian marble and adorned with paint- 
ings by Spagnoletti and Morrealese, commonly called * * 
the Sicilian Raphael. The whole building is not nearly 
finished 4 5 and it will take perhaps thirty years more 
before it is completed * 6 . This magnificent palace which 
has cost enormous sums merely serves as a habitation * 7 
for 50 monks and 80 children who are brought up for 

1 jic$ ... in bie $'6(e ju fdj(ange(n. 2 ge6en. 'toemt matt Jojer (tn« 
auff cinttit. 4 to bound, 6rgrcn$en. * bare, tafy. 6 man. 7 tie . . . 
fitfyrt. 8 baa,ea,cn. ° not translated. 10 passage, (Sang. 1! reflexive 
form. * * ju bent (f nbe. * 3 flag-stone, Guabcrftein. 14 ben man etc. 
1 Mange nodj m$t fertig. 16 to complete, uottenben. 17 jut ©efc 
nunQ. 
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the monkish state * . The monks must all be of good 
nobility and they elect, as all other Italian Benedictines, 
their abbot every * three years who, on account of two 
baronies 3 , which the monastery possesses, is an imperial 
baron 4 and in rank next to the bishops 5 . The revenues 
of the monastery are very large. In the interior of the 
monastery is the noviciate, being • a cloister quite sepa- 
rate from the larger one, in which children are : reared 7 
for the monastic condition, until they attain 8 the age 
when they can make 9 their vows which commonly 
takes place in their 15 th or 1ft 01 year. It is a awful 
sight * ° to behold these children of 6 to 15 years ia 
their monkish caps * * who, without knowing anything 
of social life, without having had any freedom in their 
fthoice, are condemned to live in monastic seclusion 
under a harsh discipline and in a region which despair 
alone could have chosen for a residence. In conse- 
quence of it , they also all of them look wretched * *, 
with yellow, hollow * 3 cheeks without fire and energy 
and totally unacquainted with the joys of youth. The 
discipline of these Benedictines is very rigorous * * : 
they are obliged to rise earlier than their other brethren 
of the monkish order 45 for choir-singing 16 in the 
night and have but once a week permission to go out 
of the monastery. However 17 , they have the advan- 
tage of possessing ' 8 a small diversorium in Palermo 
whither each of them receives permission once a month 

1 2HBn*8ftonb. * atte. 3 barony, Satonie. 4 $ri$8fcaren. * unb 
ben 9)ang g(et$ na$ ben $if$Bfen (at. 6 toe($e& . . . if*. 7 to rear, 
erftie(en. 8 eueid?en. 9 a6(eo,en. > ° tin faauettettet SCnMicf. "SRtagfr 
fapye. 1S fie fejen au% Mt e(enb au8. 18 hollow, eingefaffett. 
"PrenQt. ,5 tyre ufctigcn ©tbtu8taubet. l, 6$orgefang. t7 be$, 
J8 ta# bfld Stlofiet. . . (at. 
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to proceed * for * a few 3 days and where all monastic 
discipline ceases. The rule of the Benedictines binds 4 
them to study, and ennui* perhaps compels them even 
more to it than the observance of the rule, so that one 
rarely enters a Benedictine monastery where the greater 
portion of the monks are altogether ignorant 6 . In St. 
Martino there have at all times been men who have 
cultivated 7 the sciences ; the most learned and best 
known is at present the prior D. Salvadore Blast of 
whom I have already spoken in the article on the dis- 
trict 8 round Naples, in as much as he is, besides other 
antiquarian writings, the author of the "SHies prin- 
cipum, qui Longobardorum aetate Salemi imperarunt" 
edited from the archives of the monastery la Casa °. H«. 
has also published a catalogue rcdsonne of the manu- 
scripts which were formerly in San Martino, but have 
been consumed by a conflagration. But the sciences 
did not suffer any great loss by it, in as much as the 
greater part was nothing else but codices of the vul- 
gata, lectionaries, breviaries, legends of saints and simi- 
lar stuff, of which, unfortunately, all monastic libraries 
are very rich * °. The present library is tolerably large, 
mostly historical; nevertheless many important works 
are wanting. Of manuscripts I found nothing of any 
value * l except * * an apogryphical Apocalypse. The 
library hall is large and very well built. The monas- 
tery has also a museum large enough, but in such dis- 

1 ge^cn. 2 auf. 3 paar (this word , lit. "pair* is frequently used in 
the sense of an indefinite numeral). 4 to bind, tterpftidjten. 5 2anQi* 
rocilc. 6 gatt) untmffcnb mare. 7 to cultivate, Bearfceiten. 8 ©egenb. 
9 ba et ... au$ 9Jerfaffct bei aud bem $lr$it>e feed tffofierS (a (Safa 
tetauSgegebenen . . . if*. 10 tt>oran (eibcr . . . Utta$u% \V vv xw^ 
&cbeutun&. ia aufiet. ^ 
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order a* to render it impossible to obtain any notion l 
of its completeness. The natural products have for the 
most part been collected in Sicily. Single pieces of 
the collection of antiquities * are described in the optis- 
coli di autori Siciliani and in the first volume of the 
dissertations of the academi del buon gusto. The best 
is a fine collection of Sicilian vases with Greek draw- 
ings. The collection of coins was in such disorder as 
to permit me no judgment with regard to its complete- 
ness. However I saw a portion of the finest and rarest 
Sicilian coins of which some, to be found nowhere but 
in this collection, are engraved in copper in the work 
of prince Forremuxza. In this monastery I spent one 
day and a half, and found its inhabitants uncommonly 
hospitable which indeed is a duty of their order: how- 
ever, the manner in which they practise this duty shows 
that it is a pleasure to them and they are delighted 
to see some human beings in their solitude. 

Fr. Miinter. 



1 ba§ man fi$ . . . fefnen 23ca,tiff madjen fcmn. 'ftnttfcnfammbtna,. 
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